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THE    FUR    COUNTRY. 


CHAPTER  I. 
A  soir:^£  at  fort  reliance. 

On  the  17th  March,  1859,  Captain  Craventy  gave  a  party 
at  Fort  Reliance. 

This  must  not  be  understood  as  a  grand  ball,  or  a 
magnificent  gala  or  "rout,"  or  even  as  a  concert. 
Captain  Craventy's  reception  was  much  more  common- 
place, but  nevertheless  he  had  done  all  in  his  power 
to  make  it  a  success. 

Under  the  direction  of  Corporal  Joliffe,  the  great 
lower  room  had  been  completely  traijsformed.  No  doubt 
the  wooden  walls  of  the  house  were  still  visible,  but 
four  English  ensigns,  draped  at  each  comer,  and  some 
arms  borrowed  from  the  fort,  served  to  hide  the  naked- 
ness of  the  reception-room.  The  long  blackened  beams 
in  the  ceiling  were  relieved  by  two  lamps  provided  with 
their  reflectors,  which  were  suspended  like  chandeliers, 
and  served  to  illumine  the  somewhat  misty  atmosphere. 
The  windows  were  narrow,  some  of  them  being  mere 
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loopholes,  and  the  panes  were  quite  encrusted  with  frost, 
defying  the  most  curious  eyes  to  penetrate  it ;  but  they 
were  tastefully  draped  with  red  cotton  bunting  in  a  way 
that  challenged  the  admiration  of  all  the  guests.  The 
floor,  which  was  composed  of  heavy  beams  laid  side  by 
side,  had  been  swept  for  the  occasion  by  Corporal 
Joliffe.  No  chairs,  sofas,  or  other  furniture  interfered 
with  the  free  movement  of  the  guests.  Some  wooden 
benches  jutting  from  the  walls,  large  blocks  roughly 
hewn  with  the  axe,  two  tables  with  crudely-made  legs, 
composed  the  whole  furniture  of  the  room.  But  the 
partition-wall,  in  which  was  a  narrow  doorway  leading 
to  the  next  room,  was  ornamented  in  a  really  picturesque 
and  elegant  manner. 

Furs,  the  like  of  which  could  not  be  found  in  Regent 
Street,  or  in  the  Nevskoi  Perspective,  were  hung  around 
with  admirable  taste.  It  appeared  as  if  all  the  fauna  of 
the  Arctic  Regions  were  here  represented  by  their  skins. 
The  eye  of  the  visitor  passed  from  wolfs*  skins,  grizzly 
bears,  polar  bears,  otters,  wolverenes,  beavers,  musk-rats, 
ermines,  and  silver  foxes.  Above  this  arrangement  was 
a  device  artistically  picked  out  with  cardboard ;  it  was 
the  motto  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company : 

"PROPELLO  CUTEM." 

"Really,    Joliffe,"    said    Captain   Craventy  to    his 
subordinate,  "  you  have  excelled  yourself  this  evening." 
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"  I  think  so,  sir  j  I  hope  so,"  replied  the  Corporal ; 
"but,  to  give  everyone  their  due,  I  must  confess  that 
Mrs.  Jolitfe  deserves  great  credit,  for  she  has  assisted  me 
in  everything." 

"  She  is  a  clever  woman,  Corporal." 
"  There  is  not  her  equal  in  the  world,  sir." 
In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  an  immense  stove, 
half  brick  half  earthenware,  from  which  a  great  pipe 
ascended  through  the  roof,  and  from  which  volumes  of 
thick  smoke  poured  forth.  This  stove  roared  and 
gleamed  under  the  hands  of  a  stoker,  a  soldier  specially 
told  off  for  the  duty,  who  piled  on  the  coals  most 
liberally.  Sometimes  the  back-draught  would  send  a 
volume  of  smoke  into  the  room,  while  the  flames  shot 
forth  from  the  stove,  and  the  whole  place  was  enveloped 
in  clouds  of  smoke  which  dimmed  the  brightness  of  the 
lamps  considerably.  But  this  trifling  inconvenience  did 
not  affect  the  guests  at  Fort  Reliance,  The  stove 
warmed  them,  and  so  cold  was  the  weather  that  they 
did  not  think  they  paid  too  dearly  for  the  warmth. 

Had  they  listened  they  would  have  heard  the  storm 
raging  outside.  The  snow  fell  thickly,  and,  almost  ice 
already,  increased  the  frost  upon  the  window-panes. 
The  bitter  ♦blast  made  its  way  through  the  crannies  of 
the  doors  and  windows,  and  occasionally  asserted  itself 
above  other  sounds.  Then  a  dead  silence  followed,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  nature  were  taking  breath,  when  suddenly 
the  hurricane  roared  with  redoubled  fury.     One  could 
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feel  the  house  shake;  the  beams  creaked  and  groaned  in 
every  direction ;  a  stranger  would  have  thought  that  the 
tempest  must  assuredly  destroy  the  fort  altogether,  and 
carry  away  the  planks  of  which  it  was  composed. 

But  Captain  Craventy's  guests  did  not  trouble  them- 
selves about  the  storm,  and  even  had  they  been  outside 
they  would  not  have  been  any  more  alarmed  than  if  they 
had  been  Mother  Carey's  chickens  in  a  gale  at  sea. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  say  something  about  these 
guests.  There  were  about  a  hundred  people  of  both 
sexes  present,  only  two  of  whom — and  they  were  women 
—did  not  belong  to  the  usual  circle  of  society  at  the 
fort,  which  was  composed  of  Captain  Craventy;  his 
subaltern,  Jasper  Hobson;  Sergeant  Long;  Corporal 
JolifTe ;  and  sixty  soldiers  or  employh  of  the  Company. 
Some  of  these  were  married  men — for  instance,  Corporal 
Joliffe,  who  had  wed  a  clever  bright  Canadian;  a  Scotch- 
man and  his  Scotch  wife  named  MacNab ;  John  Rae, 
who  had  married  a  native  Indian; — ^but  all  of  them, 
without  distinction  of  rank,  were  entertained  by  Captain 
Craventy  that  evening. 

It  may  as  well  be  stated  that  it  was  not  only  the 
Company's  staff  that  supplied  the  guests,  for  all  the 
neighbouring  forts  within  a  circuit  of  a  hundred  miles 
had  accepted  the  invitation.  Several  had  come  from 
Fort  Providence,  or  Fort  Resolution  on  the  Slave  Lake, 
and  even  from  Fort  Chippeway  and  Fort  Liard,  still  more 
to  the  south.     Such  a  rare  and  unexpected  treat  as  this 
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was  eagerly  welcomed  by  these  people,  half  exiled  as 
they  were  in  these  inhospitable  regions. 

Even  a  few  Indian  chigfs  had  accepted  the  invitation. 
These  aborigines  were  in  constant  communication  with 
the  factories,  and  furnished  the  greatest  number  of  the 
furs  \n  which  the  Company  dealt.  These  Indians  were 
chiefly  of  the  Chippeway  tribe,  strong,  vigorous  men, 
clothed  in  furs  and  skins ;  their  faces,  painted  half  black 
and  half  red,  reminded  one  something  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  Mephistopheles  in  European  dramas;  their 
heads  were  adorned  with  eagles  feathers,  spread  out 
like  a  fan,  which  shook  with  every  movement  of  their 
black  hair.  These  chiefs  had  not  brought  their  wives 
with  them,  for  the  unhappy  squaws  are  looked  upon  as 
little  better  than  slaves. 

Of  such  was  the  company  to  whom  the  Captain  was 
doing  the  honours  of  the  fort  There  was  no  dancing 
because  there  was  no  music,  but  the  refreshment  counter 
made  up  for  all  deficiencies.  An  immense  pyramidical 
pudding  made  by  Mrs.  JolifTe's  fair  hands  rose  in  the 
centre  of  the  table.  It  was  made  of  flour,  reindeer  fat, 
and  musk  beef,  and  was  wanting  in  eggs,  milk,  and 
lemon-peel,  as  recommended  by  cookery-books,  but 
what  it  lacked  in  this  respect  it  made  up  by  its  size. 
Mrs.  Jolifle  kept  helping  it  liberally  to  all  comers,  but 
nevertheless  it  still  held  out.  Besides  this  enormous 
pudding  there  were  piles  of  sandwiches,  in  which  ship- 
biscuit   took   the  place  of  bread  and  butter,  and  the 
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European  ham  or  beef  was  superseded  by  slices  of 
corned  beef.  However^  notwithstanding  the  hardness 
of  the  biscuit  and  the  toughness  of  the  beef,  the 
sandwiches  could  not  resist  the  sharp  teeth  of  the 
Indians.  There  was  plenty  to  drink  in  the  shape  of 
whisky  and  gin,  not  to  mention  an  immense  bowl  of 
punch  which  brdught  the  evening  to  a  close,  and  of 
which  the  Indians  talked  for  weeks  afterwards. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joliffe  were  complimented  on  all  sides, 
and  it  was  pleasant  to  see  how  actively,  and  with  what 
good  grace,  they  waited  on  everyone.  Waited  is  scarcely 
the  word,  they  anticipated  the  wishes  of  every  guest; 
one  had  scarcely  time  to  ask  before  his  desires  were 
gratified.  To  the  sandwiches  succeeded  slices  of  the 
inexhaustible  pudding,  and  it  was  followed  by  glasses 
of  whisky  and  gin.  But  the  guests  were  at  length 
satisfied. 

"  No  more,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Joliffe." 
"  You  are  really  too  good.  Corporal,  but  I  must  ask 
for  breathing-time." 

"  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Joliffe,  I  can  eat  no  more." 
"  I  am  entirely  at  your  mercy  now,  Corporal." 
"  My  dear  madam,  I  assure  you  it  is  impossible." 
Such  were  some  of  the  replies  made  to  the  worthy 
couple;  but  as  the  Corporal  and  his  wife  persisted, 
the  guests  were  obliged  to  give  way,  and  so  they  con- 
tinued to  eat  and  drink.     Voices  became  louder,  soldiers 
and  civilians  got  excited;  now  they  spoke  of  the  chase. 
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now  again  of  trade.  Numerous  projects  were  formed  for 
the  coming  season ;  all  the  animals  in  the  distridt  would 
not  serve  now  to  satisfy  these  daring  hunters.  Already 
bears,  foxes,  jnusk  -  oxen,  polecats,  etc.  etc.,  had 
fallen  victims  to  their  prowess.  Precious  furs  were 
already,  in  imagination,  stored  in  the  Company's  maga- 
zines. This  year  enormous  profits  would  be  realised. 
And,  while  the  liquor  thus  freely  distributed  inflamed 
the  imagination  of  the  Europeans,  the  Indians,  too  proud 
to  exhibit  admiration,  too  circumspect  to  make  promises, 
let  their  associates  ramble  on  while  they  themselves 
imbibed  the  fire-water  in  huge  doses. 

Captain  Craventy  himself  was  delighted  with  the 
hubbub,  and  pleased  to  see  these  poor  people  enjoy 
themselves  once  again.  He  was  here,  there,  and  every- 
where aiAongst  his  guests,  replying  to  all  questions 
put  to  him  respecting  the  fSte  by  saying,  "  Ask  Joliffe, 
ask  Joliffe."  So  the  people  went  and  asked  Joliffe,  and 
received  most  polite  answers  in  reply. 

Amongst  those  attached  for  service  to  Fort  Rehance 
we  must  notice  particularly  one  or  two  individuals,  for 
it  was  fated  that  they  should  shortly  experience  some  very 
terrible  adventures  which  no  human  foresight  could 
have  provided  against.  We  must  particularly  name 
Lieutenant  Hobson,  Sergeant  Long,  Corporal  Joliffe  and 
his  wife,  and  the  two  strange  ladies  in  whose  honour  the 
party  had  been  given. 

Lieutenant  Hobson  was  about  forty  years  of  age. 
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rather  short  and  thin,  and  if  he  was  not  very  muscular 
he  compensated  for  the  want  by  a  strong  moral  force, 
which  carried  him  through  everything  in  face  of  all 
obstacles.  He  was  a  child  of  the  Company.  His  father, 
Major  Hobson,  was  a  native  of  Dublin,  but  for  many 
years  previous  to  his  death  he  and  his  wife  had  lived  at 
Fort  Assiniboine,  where  Jasper  was  bom.  There,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  his  boyhood  and  youth 
were  passed.  Strictly  brought  up,  young  Hobson  became 
a  man  in  self-possession  while  yet  he  was  scarcely  a 
boy  in  years.  He  was  not  only  a  hunter,  but  an  in- 
telligent and  brave  officer.  In  the  engagements  which 
the  Company  fought  in  Oregon  against  their  rivals, 
Jasper  distinguished  himself  greatly,  and  rapidly  rose  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant.  In  consequence  of  his  acknow- 
ledged merit,  he  was  nominated  to  command  an  expe- 
dition northwards  to  explore  the  Great  Bear  Lake, 
and  to  establish  a  fort  on  the  farthest  limit  of  the 
American  continent.  His  departure  was  fixed  to  take 
place  at  the  beginning  of  April. 

If  the  Lieutenant  presented  the  type  of  an  accomplished 
officer.  Sergeant  Long,  a  man  of  fifty  years  of  age,  with  a 
beard  like  cocoa-nut  fibre,  was  the  embodiment  of  a 
soldier.  Naturally  brave,  obedient — never  disputing  an 
order,  no  matter  how  extraordinary  it  appeared  to  him, 
never  arguing  when  told  off  for  service — he  was  a  machine 
in  uniform,  but  a  perfect  machine :  one  that  never  wore 
out.     Perhaps  Sergeant  Long  may  have  been  a  little 
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severe  with  his  men,  but  then  he  never  spared  himself. 
He  never  tolerated  the  least  infraction  of  discipline ;  he 
punished  for  the  slightest  fault,  because  he  never  had 
been  punished  himself.  He  commanded  because  he  was 
obliged  to  do  so,  but  it  gave  him  no  pleasure.  In  a 
word  he  had  been  bom  to  obey,  and  his  annihilation 
of  self  suited  his  passive  nature.  This  is  the  sort  of  stuff 
of  which  invincible  armies  are  made.  They  are  but 
arms  worked  by  one  head.  This  is  the  only  really 
powerful  organisation  .of  force.  Two  types  are  known 
in  mythology.  Briareus  had  a  hundred  arms,  the  Hydra 
had  a  hundred  heads,  and,  of  the  two,  Briareus  would 
have  gained  the  victory  if  they  had  engaged  each  other. 

We  already  know  Corporal  Joliffe.  He  was  the 
working-bee  of  the  party,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear 
him  humming.  He  was  more  fitted  for  major-domo  than 
for  a  soldier,  and  he  himself  was  aware  of  it,  so  he 
called  himself  the  Corporal  of  Details,  and  in  these 
details  he  would  have  lost  himself  hundreds  of  times  but 
for  his  wife;  so  it  happened  that  the  Corporal  obeyed  his 
wife  unconsciously,  perhaps,  but  he  nevertheless  agreed, 
with  that  philosopher  Sancho,  that  a  woman's  advice  is  of 
no  great  value,  but  a  man  must  be  a  fool  who  does  not 
pay  attention  to  it. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  "stranger"  element 
was  represented  at  the  party  by  two  ladies,  each  of  whom 
was  about  forty  years  of  age.  One  of  them  deserved  a 
foremost  place  amongst  celebrated  travellers.     The  rival 
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of  Pfeiffer,  of  the  Tiunes,  of  the  Haumaires,  Pauline 
Bamett  had  been  more  than  once  honourably  quoted  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  She 
had  followed  the  course  of  the  Brahmapootra  as  far  as 
the  mountains  of  Thibet ;  she  had  crossed  an  unexplored 
portion  of  New  Holland  from  Swan  River  to  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  and  on  every  occasion  displayed  the  qualities 
of  a  great  traveller.  She  was  tall,  had  been  a  widow  for 
about  fifteen  years,  and  her  taste  for  travelling  was  con« 
stantly  leading  her  to  explore  unknown  lands.  Her  head, 
encircled  with  long  bands  of  hair  already  turning  gray, 
betokened  great  energy.  She  was  somewhat  short- 
sighted and  wore  a  double  eye-glass.  Her  manner  of 
walking  was  rather  masculine,  we  must  admit,  and  her 
whole  appearance  betokened  less  of  grace  than  of  moral 
force.  She  was  an  Englishwoman,  born  in  Yorkshire, 
and  possessed  of  some  means,  which  she  spent  chiefly  in 
travelling.  She  had  now  come  out  to  Fort  Reliance  on 
a  new  expedition.  Having  already  crossed  the  equator, 
no  doubt  she  now  wished  to  penetrate  to  the  Arctic 
Circle,  Her  presence  at  the  fort  created  quite  a  sensation. 
She  had  come  provided  with  letters  from  the  chairman 
of  the  Company  to  Captain  Craventy,  requesting  him  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  forward  the  intentions  of  this 
celebrated  traveller  to  reach  the  Polar  Sea.  A  wonderful 
enterprise  it  was  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Hearne, 
Mackenzie,  Rae,  and  Franklin.  What  fatigues,  trials, 
and  dangers,  she  would  experience  in  her  conflict  with 
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the  terrible  forces  of  the  Arctic  Regions !  How  would 
she  dare  to  attempt  to  penetrate  a  region  where  so  many 
other  explorers  had  lost  their  lives?  But  Pauline 
Barnett,  member  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
was  no  ordinary  woman. 

We  may  add  that  this  lady  was  accompanied  by  an 
attendant  named  Madge,  who  was  something  more  than 
a  servant — a  devoted,  courageous  friend,  who  lived  but 
for  her  mistress.  Madge  was  a  Scotchwoman  of  the  old 
type,  whom  a  Caleb  might  have  married  without  loss  of 
position.  She  was  some  years  older  than  her  mistress, 
perhaps  five  years  her  senior,  and  was  tall  and  strongly- 
built  They  were  on  the  most  intimate  terms.  Pauline 
looked  upon  Madge  as  an  elder  sister,  while  Madge 
treated  Pauline  as  a  daughter.  In  fact,  they  could  not 
possibly  exist  without  each  other. 

It  was  really  in  honour  of  Pauline  Barnett  that 
Captain  Craventy  had  given  the  party  that  evening,  for 
that  lady  was  to  join  Lieutenant  Hobson's  expedition 
to  the  north.  It  was  in  honour  of  Mrs.  Barnett  that 
the  room  resounded  with  those  hearty  cheers. 

And  if  upon  that  memorable  evening  the  stove  con- 
sumed a  hundredweight  of  coal,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  considering  that  the  thermometer  outside  showed 
twenty  degrees  below  zero  (Fahrenheit),  and  that  Fort 
Reliance  is  situated  in  61  deg.  47  min.  N.  latitude,  four 
degrees  from  the  Polar  Circle. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE  Hudson's  bay  fur  company. 

"What  do  you  think  of  your  Lieutenant,  Captain 
Craventy  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  is  an  officer  who  will  go  as  far  as  he 
can,  Mrs.  Bamett.'* 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  Do  you  mean  that 
he  will  go  beyond  the  24th  parallel  ?  " 

Captain  Craventy  could  not  help  smiling  at  Mrs. 
Pauline  Bamett's  question.  They  were  talking  near 
the  stove,  while  the  guests  were  moving  about  between 
the  refreshment-tables. 

"  Madam,"  replied  the  Captain,  "  Jasper  Hobson 
will  do  all  that  a  man  can  do.  The  Company  have 
charged  him  to  explore  their  northern  positions  and 
to  establish  a  post  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  American 
continent — and  he  will  establish  it." 

"  That  is  a  tremendous  responsibility  for  him,"  said 
the  lady. 

"No  doubt  it  is;   but  Jasper  has  never  yet  been 
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frightened  by  any  duty,  no  matter  how  severe  it  may 
have  been." 

"  I  can  quite  believe  it/'  replied  Mrs.  Barnett,  "  and 
we  shall  now  put  him  to  the  proof.  But  what  interest 
can  the  Company  have  in  making  a  fort  on  the  shore 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean  ?  " 

"  A  great  interest,  madam,"  replied  the  Captain ;  "  I 
may  say  a  very  great  interest,  indeed.  Before  long,  I 
expect,  Russia  will  cede  her  American  possessions  to  the 
United  States.  When  this  arrangement  shall  have  been 
concluded,  the  Company  will  find  their  traffic  with  the 
Pacific  very  difficult,  imless  the  North-West  Passage  be 
practicable.  This  will  be  decided  by  new  attempts,  for 
the  Admiralty  are  going  to  send  out  an  expedition  to 
coast  along  the  American  continent,  firom  Behring  Straits 
to  Coronation  Gulf,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which  the 
new  fort  will  be  established.  Now,  if  this  enterprise  be 
successful,  that  point  will  become  an  important  factory 
in  which  all  the  fur  trade  of  the  North  will  be  centred ; 
and  while  the  transport  of  the  skins  is  now  very  costly, 
and  takes  a  considerable  time  to  traverse  the  Indian 
territory,  then  the  ships  will  be  able  to  take  them  direct 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  a  few  days." 

"  That  will  be  a  very  beneficial  arrangement,"  replied 
Mrs.  Barnett,  "if  the  North-West  Passage  can  be 
utilised ;  but  you  hinted  just  now  at  some  other 
motive,  I  thought" 

"  The  other  interest,"  replied  the  Captain,  "  is,  I  may 
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say,  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  Company,  whose  origin 
I  must  beg  your  permission  to  explain.  You  will  then 
be  able  to  understand  why  thi3  association,  formerly  so 
flourishing,  is  now  in  danger  of  extinction.'' 

The  Captain  then  proceeded  to  give  Mrs.  Barnett  the 
following  sketch  of  the  celebrated  Company. 

We  know  that  from  the  earliest  times  men  clothed 
themselves  with  the  skins  of  animals ;  the  trade  in  furs, 
therefore,  is  of  very  ancient  origin.  The  luxury  in  dress 
by  degrees  became  so  great  that  the  Sumptuary  Laws 
were  at  length  enacted,  which  were  particularly  directed 
against  furs. 

In  1553,  Russia  founded  several  establishments  in 
the  northern  steppes,  and  English  companies  quickly 
followed  her  example.  It  was  through  the  Samoyeds 
that  the  trade  in  sable,  ermine,  and  beaver  was  con- 
tinued ;  but  during  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  use  of  furs  was 
prohibited  to  such  an  extent  that  this  branch  of  commerce 
became  paralysed. 

On  the  2nd  May,  1670,  the  Company  was  accorded 
the  privilege  of  trading  in  skins  in  Hudson's  Bay.  This 
society  included  a  number  of  shareholders  of  high  rank, 
such  as  the  Duke  of  York,  Lord  Albemarle,  and  Lord 
Shaftesbury.  The  capital  was  then  only  ;^8,426.  It  had 
several  rivals  in  private  companies,  particularly  in  French 
agents  established  in  Canada,  who  made  very  daring,  but 
profitable,  expeditions  into  the  interior.  These  intrepid 
hunters,  known  as  trappers,  compromised  the  Company 
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very  seriously ;  but  the  conquest  of  Canada  altered  the 
position  of  affairs.  Three  years  after  the  capture  of 
Quebec  in  1766,  the  fur  trade  received  a  new  impetus. 
The  English  traders  because  familiarised  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  traffic ;  they  learned  the  customs 
of  the  country,  the  habits  of  the  Indians,  and  their  mode 
of  exchange;  but  still  the  Company's  profits  were  niL 
About  1784,  however,  some  Montreal  merchants  asso- 
ciated themselves  and  founded  the  powerful  North-West 
Company,  which  soon  collected  all  the  offshoots  of  the 
trade.  In  1798  the  business  of  this  company  had 
reached  the  enormous  figure  of  ;^  12  0,000  sterling,  and 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  once  more  shaken  to  its 
foundation. 

We  must  confess  that  this  North-West  Company  stuck 
at  nothing  where  their  interests  were  at  stake.  They 
imposed  upon  their  own  servants,  they  speculated  on  the 
misery  of  the  Indians,  whom  they  pillaged  after  they  had 
made  them  intoxicated,  thereby  setting  at  defiance  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  which  forbad  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquors  on  Indian  territory;  and  by  these  means  the 
agents  of  the  North-West  Country  realised  enormous 
profits,  notwithstanding  the  competition  of  American 
and  Russian  societies,  which  founded  amongst  others 
the  American  Fur  Company,  an  association  created  in 
1809,  with  a  capital  of  1,000,000  dollars,  and  which 
trafficked  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

But  of  all  these  societies  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
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was  the  most  menaced  when,  in  1821,  it  absorbed  its 
former  rival,  the  North- West  Company,  and  the  amalgama- 
tion was  known  as  the  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Company. 

At  present  this  important  association  has  but  one 
rival,  namely,  the  American  Fur  Company  of  St.  Louis. 
The  former  possesses  numerous  establishments  dispersed 
through  a  territory  which  extends  over  3,700,000  square 
miles.  The  principal  factories  are  situated  on  James 
Bay ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Severn ;  in  the  south 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Upper  Canada;  on  the  Lakes 
Athapescow,  Winnipeg,  Superior,  Methye,  Buffalo ;  and 
near  the  rivers  Colombia,  Mackenzie,  Saskatchewan, 
Assiniboine,  etc.  Fort  York,  which  commands  the  course 
of  the  Nelson  flowing  into  Hudson's  Bay,  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  country  where  the  principal  fur  dep6t  is 
established. 

In  1842,  the  Company  leased  all  the  Russian  establish- 
ments in  North  America  at  a  rent  of  ;^4o,ooo  per  annum, 
so  it  is  now  working  on  its  own  account  the  immense 
tracts  included  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  has  despatched  travellers  in  all  directions.  For 
instance,  Heam,  in  1770,  towards  the  Polar  Sea,  to  the 
discovery  of  the  Copper  Mine  River ;  Franklin,  between 
1819  and  1822  explored  5,550  miles  of  the  American 
coast ;  Mackenzie,  who,  after  the  discovery  of  the  river 
which  bears  his  iiame,  reached  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
at  52  deg.  24  min.  N.  In  1833-34,  the  Company  for- 
warded to  Europe  a  quantity  of  skins  and  furs,  the 
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annexed  details  of  which  will  give  a  very  good  idea  of 
its  extensive  trade : 


Beavers    , 

> 

•        1 

1,074 

Young  beavers,  etc.  , 

92,288 

Musk-rats 

.      694,092 

Badgers   • 

1,069 

Bears 

7,451 

Ermines 

491 

Martens  , 

5,296 

Foxes 

9,937 

Lynxes     , 

.       14,255 

Sables 

64,490 

Polecats  , 

25,100 

Otters      , 

22,303 

Racoons  . 

« 

713 

Swans 

7,918 

Wolves     , 

8,484 

Wolverenes 

hsn 

«           « 

.« • 

4        •              M 

<    • 

•        t 

Such  a  trade  as  this  ought  to  bring  in  a  large  profit 
to  the  Company,  but  imfortunately  the  amounts  had 
not  been  maintained,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years  the 
trade  had  been  decreasing. 

The  cause  of  this  decline  was  explained  by  Captain 
Craventy  to  Mrs.  Barnett,  as  follows  : 

"  Up  to  the  year  1837,"  he  said,  "one  may  say  that 
the  Company's  business  was  flourishing.  In  that  year, 
the  number  of  skins  exported  amounted  to  2,350,000 ; 
but  since  that  it  has  been  continually  falling  off,  and  the 
number  is  now  reduced  to  one  half." 
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"But  to  what  cause  do  you  attribute  this  decrease?" 
asked  Mrs.  Bamett. 

"To  the  depopulation  that  the  perseverance,  and,  I 
may  add,  the  want  of  foresight,  of  the  hunters  has  caused 
in  the  hunting-grounds.  They  killed  and  trapped  with- 
out mercy.  These  massacres  were  made  indiscrimi- 
nately;  the  young  ones  aAd  even  fehiales  with  young 
were  not  spared;  the  consequence  is  an  inevitable 
scarceness  in  fur-producing  animals.  The  otter  has 
almost  completely  disappeared,  and  is  only  found  now 
in  the  islands  of  the  North  Pacific.  The  beavers  have 
taken  refuge,  in  small  detachments,  on  the  banks  of 
the  most  distant  rivers  j  knd  so  with  other  animals 
which  have  been  obliged  to  flee  before  the  invasion  of 
trappers.  The  traps,  which  were  formerly  crowded  with 
victims,  are  now  empty ;  the  price  of  skins  is  increasing, 
just  when  the  demand  for  fur  is  becoming  greater.  So 
hunters  are  disgusted;  and  now  only  the  bravest  and 
most  indefatigable  advance  to  the  confines  of  the 
American  continent." 

"I  now  understand,"  said  Mrs.  Barnett,  "the 
importance  which  the  Company  attaches  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  factory  on  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  as 
the  animals  have  taken  refuge  so  far  north." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Captain,  "and  besides,  the 
Company  is  obliged  to  push  forward  the  centre  of  its 
operations  in  a  more  northerly  direction,  for  two  years 
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ago  an  English  Act  of  Parliament  considerably  reduced 
its  possessions." 

"And  what  was  the  object  of  this  reduction  ?**  asked 
the  lady. 

"A  political  question  of  great  importance  which 
deeply  affected  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  In 
fact  the  mission  of  the  Company  was  not  exactly  civilisa- 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  in  its  own  interests  the  Company 
is  obliged  to  keep  its  hunting-ground  in  as  wild  a  state 
as  possible.  Every  attempt  at  cultivation  which  would 
drive  the  animals  still  farther  away  was  steadily  resisted. 
Its  monopoly  was  consequently  opposed  to  all  agricul- 
tural progress.  Any  questions  not  actually  referring  to 
the  Company  were  pitilessly  put  aside  ;  and  this  absolute 
form  of  Government,  in  some  respects  immoral,  pro- 
voked the  measures  taken  by  Parliament;  and  in  1857  a 
commission,  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  decided  that  all  land  capable  of  cultivation 
should  be  annexed  to  Canada — such  tracts,  for  instance, 
as  the  Red  River  territory,  the  districts  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan— ^and  only  left  the  portion  of  the  Company's 
territory  which  could  not  be  cultivated. 

"The  following  year  the  Company  lost  the  west 
slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  which  it  derived  direct 
from  the  Colonial  Office,  and  was  thus  reduced  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Hudson's  Bay  agents;  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  the  Company,  before  giving  up  its  fur  traffic, 
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has  determined  to  explore  the  as  yet  little  known 
northern  districts,  and  to  find  a  north-west  passage  to 
the  Pacific." 

Mrs.  Bamett  could  now  understand  the  ulterior  views 
of  this  celebrated  Company.  She  was  about  to  make 
one  of  a  party  to  establish  a  new  fort  on  the  borders  of 
the  Polar  Sea.  Captain  Craventy  had  put  her  au  courant 
with  the  circumstances,  and  perhaps — for  he  was  fond 
of  talking — ^would  have  given  her  further  details  if  au 
incident  had  not  cut  short  his  explanation. 

Just  then  Corporal  Joliife  came  to  announce  that,  with 
Mrs.  Joliife's  assistance,  he  was  about  to  mix  a  bowl  of 
punch.  This  news  was  received  with  all  the  honour  it 
deserved,  and  was  loudly  cheered  The  punch-bowl,  or 
rather  basin,  was  filled  with  the  precious  spirit — ^it  held  no 
less  than  ten  pints  of  rum ;  some  lump-sugar  was  piled 
at  the  bottom  by  the  fair  hands  of  Mrs.  Joliffe  herself;  on 
the  top  floated  some  slices  of  lemon  already  somewhat 
dry  with  age.  Nothing  was  now  requisite  but  to  set  it 
on  fire,  and  the  Corporal,  with  a  lighted  match  in  his 
hand,  was  awaiting  the  Captain's  orders  as  if  he  were 
about  to  fire  a  mine. 

"  Go  ahead,  Joliffe,"  said  Captain  Craventy, 

The  light  was  applied,  and  the  punch  was 
burning  in  a  moment  amidst  the  applause  of  the 
guests. 

Ten  minutes  afterwards  the  brimming  glasses  were 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  crowd,  and  always 
found  takers,  like  speculators  on  'Change. 
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*'  Three  cheers  for  Mrs.  Bamett !  One  cheer  more 
for  the  Captain !" 

In  the  midst  of  this  festivity  cries  were  heard  from 
the  outside,  and  silence  at  once  fell  upon  the  guests. 

''Sergeant  Long/'  said  the  Captain,  ''go  and  see  what 
is  the  matter." 

And  the  Sergeant,  leaving  his  glass  unfinished,  left 
the  room  in  obedience  to  the  order. 


CHAPTER  IIL 


THAWING  A  PHILOSOPHER. 


When  Sergeant  Long  reached  the  narrow  passage 
leading  to  the  outer  door  of  the  fort,  the  cries  became 
much  more  audible;  they  were  accompanied  now  by- 
violent  knocking  at  the  postern-gate,  which  opened  into 
the  courtyard,  surrounded  by  a  palisade.  The  Sergeant 
thrust  the  door  open.  The  ground  was  at  least  a  foot 
deep  in  snow;  he  sank  almost  up  to  his  knees  in  the 
white  carpet,  and,  half  blinded  by  the  sleet,  and  chilled 
to  the  bone  by  the  terrible  cold,  he  crossed  the  court 
diagonally  towards  the  postern-gate. 

"Who  the  devil  can  be  coming  here  such  weather 
as  this?'*  he  muttered,  as  he  removed  the  heavy  bar 
from  the  gate.  "None  but  Esquimaux. would  venture 
out  at  such  a  time." 

"  Open  the  door,  open  the  door  !**  cried  the  peison 
without 

"  I  i9m  opening  it,"  replied  the  Sergeant,  who  really 
appeared  to  be  doing  it  a  dozen  times  over. 

At  length  the  door  was  pulled  back,  and  then  the 
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Sergeant  was  almost  upset  in  the  snow  by  a  sledge  drawn 
by  six  dogs,  which  rushed  past  him  like  a  flash  of 
lightning.  The  Sergeant  was  very  nearly  crushed  by  the 
gate,  but  he  picked  himself  up  without  a  murmur,  shut 
the  door,  and  returned  to  the  house  at  his  usual  rate- 
that  is  to  say,  at  about  seventy-five  paces  a  minute. 

But  Captain  Craventy,  Lieutenant  Hobson,  and 
Corporal  Joliffe  were  already  at  the  door,  notwith- 
standing the  cold,  and  were  gazing  at  the  sledge,  which, 
covered  with  snow,  had  drawn  up  before  the  house. 

A  man,  completely  wrapped  up  in  furs,  immediately 
descended  from  the  sledge. 

"  Is  this  Fort  Reliance  ?  "  he  asked. 

*'  It  is,"  replied  the  Captain. 

"  Is  Captain  Craventy  here  ?  " 

"  I  am  he  j  who  are  you  ?  " 

"  A  courier  of  the  Company." 

"  Are  you  alone  ?  " 

"  No,  I  have  a  traveller  with  me." 

"  A  traveller  !    What  has  he  come  here  for  ?  " 

"  He  has  come  to  see  the  moon." 

At  this  reply.  Captain  Craventy  began  to  think  the 
man  was  a  lunatic,  which  under  the  circumstances  was 
not  an  extravagant  supposition;  but  he  had  no  time 
to  go  into  the  matter — the  courier  was  dragging  a 
helpless  mass  from  the  sledge.  This  looked  like  a  bag 
covered  with  snow,  and  he  was  about  to  carry  it  into 
the  house,  when  the  Captain  said : 
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"  What  have  you  got  in  that  bag  ?  " 

"  That  is  my  traveller,"  replied  the  courier. 

"Who  is  he?" 

"  Mr.  Thomas  Black,  the  astronomer." 

"  But  he  is  frozen  ! " 

"  Well  then,  he  must  be  thawed,  that* s  all ! " 

So  Thomas  Black  was  carried  into  the  dwelling-house 
by  the  Sergeant,  the  Corporal,  and  the  courier,  and  was 
placed  in  a  room  on  the  first-floor,  the  temperature  of 
which,  thanks  to  a  gleaming  stove,  was  very  pleasant. 
The  inanimate  philosopher  was  laid  upon  a  bed.  The 
Captain  seized  his  hand. 

It  was  literally  frozen.  The  robes  and  mantles  were 
unrolled  from  the  body,  and  the  form  of  a  man  about 
fifty  years  of  age  was  revealed.  He  was  short  and  stout, 
with  grayish  hair;  his  beard  was  untrimmed,  his  eyes 
were  shut,  and  his  mouth  was  as  tightly  closed  as  if  his 
lips  were  glued  together.  He  did  not  breathe,  or  if  he 
did,  the  respiration  was  so  slight  that  it  would  not  have 
dimmed  a  mirror. 

Joliffe  undressed  him,  and  turning  him  backwards 
and  forwards,  said : 

"  Now,  sir,  if  you  please,  when  do  you  intend  to 
come  to  yourself?" 

The  new-comer,  however,  showed  no  signs  of 
returning  animation,  and  the  Corporal  could  only  think 
of  one  way  to  restore  his  normal  heat,  and  that  was  by 
giving  him  a  glass  of  the  blazing  punch. 
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But  very  fortunately  for  Thomas  Black,  the  Lieutenant 
was  seized  with  another  idea. 

"Snow !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Sergeant  Long^  bring  me 
several  handftils  of  snow." 

There  was  no  want  of  snow  in  the  court-yard  of 
Fort  Reliance. 

While  the  Sergeant  went  to  fetch  it,  Joliffe  undressed 
the  astronomer.  The  body  of  the  unhappy  man  was 
covered  with  frost-bites,  and  there  was  no  time  to  lose 
if  they  wished  to  restore  circulation  to  the  affected  parts. 
This  was  what  Jasper  Hobson  hoped  to  do  by  a  vigorous 
application  of  snow.  We  know  that  this  is  the  remedy 
usually  employed  in  very  cold  countries  to  re-establish 
suspended  circulation. 

When  Sergeant  Long  returned,  Joliffe  and  he  sham- 
pooed the  new-comer  in  a  manner  he  never  had  before 
experienced.  It  was  not  a  gentle  rubbing,  but  a  most 
severe  application  :  more  like  the  rasping  of  a  currycomb 
than  the  rubbing  of  human  fingers. 

During  the  operation  the  loquacious  Corporal 
continued  to  apostrophise  the  still  senseless  traveller : 

"Now,  sir,  come;  what  do  you  mean  by  getting 
frozen  in  this  manner?     Why  will  you  be  so  obstinate?" 

It  is  very  likely  that  Thomas  Black  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  be  obstinate,  for  quite  half  an  hour  elapsed 
before  he  gave  any  signs  of  returning  animation. 
Indeed,  the  rubbers  had  begun  to  despair,  and  had  just 
ceased  their  efforts,  when  the  poor  man  sighed  heavily. 
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"  He  is  alive  1  he  is  alive  1 "  exclaimed  Jasper 
Hobson. 

And  now,  having  warmed  the  exterior  of  his  body, 
they  thought  that  the  interior  should  not  be  neglected, 
so  Corporal  Joliffe  procured  some  punch.  The  traveller 
felt  much  revived  after  this ;  the  blood  returned  to  his 
cheek,  expression  came  to  his  eyes  and  words  to  his 
lips;  so  Captain  Craventy  at  last  began  to  hope  that 
Thomas  Black  was  about  to  tell  him  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  he  had  reached  the  fort  in  such  a  condition. 

The  Astronomer,  now  well  wrapped  up  in  blankets, 
raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  in  a  weak  voice 
said: 

"  Is  this  Fort  Reliance  ?" 

"  It  is,*'  replied  the  Captain. 

"  Captain  Craventy  ?  " 

"I  am  he,"  replied  the  Captain,  "and  glad  to 
welcome  you.  But  may  I  ask  what  brings  you  to 
Fort  Reliance?" 

"  To  see  the  moon,"  replied  the  courier,  who  was 
evidently  satisfied  with  his  answer,  as  he  made  it  now 
for  the  second  time. 

Besides,  the  reply  appeared  satisfactory  to  Thomas 
Black,  who  made  a  sign  in  the  affirmative,  and  then 
he  resumed : 

"  Is  Lieutenant  Hobson  here  ?  " 

"  I  am  here,"  replied  the  Lieutenant. 

"You  have  not  yet  started,  then  ?" 
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*'  Not  yet,"  replied  the  Lieutenant 

"  Well  then,"  replied  Thomas  Black,  "  I  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  and  to  go  to 
sleep  till  to-morrow  morning." 

The  Captain  and  his  companions  then  retired,  leaving 
the  new-comer  to  go  to  sleep.  Half  an  hour  afterwards 
the  party  broke  up,  and  the  guests  went  home  to  their 
respective  rooms  which  were  either  in  the  fort  or  in  the 
houses  under  its  protection. 

Next  day  Thomas  Black  was  better;  his  vigorous 
constitution  had  resisted  a  cold.  Anyone  else  would 
probably  have  been  frozen  to  death,  but  Black  was  not 
like  other  people. 

Now  let  us  see  who  this  astronomer  was,  and  whence 
he  came,  and  why  he  had  undertaken  to  cross  the 
Company's  territory  at  such  a  season  of  the  year.  What 
did  the  courier  mean  when  he  said  that  the  traveller  had 
come  to  see  the  moon?  Could  he  not  see  the  moon 
anywhere  ?  And  was  it  necessary  that  he  should  come 
to  these  hyperborean  regions  ? 

These  were  the  questions  which  puzzled  Captain 
Craventy;  but  on  the  following  day,  after  an  hour's 
conversation  with  his  guest,  he  learnt  aiL 

Thomas  Black  was  an  astronomer,  attached  to  the 
Greenwich  Observatory,  so  ably  directed  by  Professor 
Airy.  More  an  observer  than  a  theorist,  Thomas  Black 
had  devoted  himself  to  his  profession,  and  for  twenty 
years    had    rendered    gi-eat    service   to  uranographical 
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science.  In  private  life  he  was  nobody ;  he  only  lived 
for  astronomy,  and  passed  his  time  in  the  sky,  so  to 
speak,  not  on  the  earth  :  a  descendant  of  La  Fontaine's 
savant  who  went  down  into  a  welL  He  could  talk  of 
nothing  but  of  stars  and  constellations.  He  ought  to 
have  lived  in  a  telescope.  As  an  observer  he  had  no 
rival  in  the  world ;  he  was  indefatigable,  and  was  capable 
of  watching  for  whole  months  together  for  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cosmical  phenomenon.  His  speciality  was 
meteors  and^  falling  stars,  and  his  discoveries  in  this 
branch  of  meteorology  deserved  mention.  Besides, 
when  minute  observations  were  desirable  or  precise 
measurements  were  expected,  Thomas  Black  was  selected, 
for  his  clearness  of  vision  was  very  remarkable.  The 
facility  of  observation  is  not  given  to  everybody,  and  it 
will  not  be  thought  astonishing  that  the  Greenwich 
astronomer  had  been  chosen  for  the  duty  which  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  describe. 

We  are  aware  that  during  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  the  moon  is  surrounded  by  a  luminous  corona. 
Now,  what  is  the  origin  of  this  crown?  Is  it  a  real 
object  or  only  the  effect  of  the  sun's  rays?  This  is  a 
question  which  scientific  research  has  not  been  able  to 
solve. 

As  long  ago  as  1706,  astronomers  had  scientifically 
described  this  luminous  crown — Lonville  and  Halley, 
diuring  the  eclipse  of  1715,  Maraldi  in  1724,  Antonio  de 
Alloa  in  1778.    Bowditch  and  Terrer,  in  1806,  observed 
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this  corona  minutely,  but  their  conclusions  were  so  con- 
tradictory that  no  definite  theory  could  be  promulgated. 
Apropos  of  the  total  eclipse  of  1842,  savants  of  all  nations 
—Airy,  Arago,  Peytal,  Laugier,  Mauris,  Otto  Struve,  Petit 
Baily,  etc. — endeavoiured  to  find  a  solution  of  the  phe- 
nomenon; but  however  close  the  observations  were,  *' the 
difference,"  said  Arago,  "  which  we  find  between  observa- 
tions made  of  this  same  eclipse  in  different  places  have 
involved  the  question  in  such  obscurity  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon." 

Since  that  time  other  total  eclipses  have  been  studied, 
but  with  no  new  results. 

Nevertheless  this  is  a  very  important  question,  and 
ought  to  be  solved  at  any  cost ;  and  now  a  new  occasion 
presented  itself.  Another  total  eclipse  of  the  sun — that 
is,  total  in  the  extreme  North  of  America,  Spain,  and 
Africa — ^was  to  take  place  on  the  i8th  July,  i860.  It  had 
been  arranged  amongst  astronomers  of  the  various  nation- 
alities, that  observations  were  to  be  made  simultaneously 
at  various  places.  Thomas  Black  had  been  chosen  to 
observe  the  eclipse  in  North  America,  He  found  him- 
self therefore  in  much  the  same  position  as  other  English 
astronomers  who  had  gone  to  Norway  and  Sweden  on 
the  occasion  of  the  eclipse  in  185 1. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  Thomas  Black  was 

only  too  glad  to  seize  the  opportunity  afforded  him  to 

study  the  luminous  corona.     He  was  also  commissioned 

c 
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to  find  out  as  far  as  possible  the  nature  of  the  ruddy 
protuberances  which  appear  at  divers  points  on  the  contour 
of  the  terrestrial  satellite.  If  the  astronomer  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  question,  he  Would  be  entitled  to  the 
congratulations  of  the  scientific  world. 

Thomas  Black  therefore  prepared  to  set  out,  and  , 
obtained  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  principal 
officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Now  an  ex- 
pedition was  about  to  be  sent  by  the  Company  to  open 
a  new  factory  in  the  farthest  northern  districts,  and  this 
was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost.  So  our  astronomer  Set 
out,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  from  New  York  traversed 
the  Red  River  settlement,  went  from  fort  to  fort,  by  rapid 
sledge-traveUing,  under  the  guidance  of  a  courier  belong- 
ing to  the  Company,  and  notwithstanding  the  winter  and 
all  the  dangers  of  travelling  in  arctic  regions,  he  arrived 
at  Fort  Reliance  on  the  17  th  March,  as  already  narrated. 

Such  was  the  explanation  given  by  the  astronomer  to 
Captain  Craventy,  who  immediately  put  himself  at  the 
disposal  of  Thomas  Black. 

"  But,  Mr.  Black,"  he  said,  "  how  is  It  you  have  been 
in  such  a  hurry  to  arrive  since  the  eclipse  will  not  take 
place  till  next  year?*' 

"Well,  Captain,"  replied  the  astronomer,  "the  fact  is 
I  heard  that  the  Company  was  about  to  send  out  an 
expedition  along  the  American  coast  as  far  as  the  70th 
parallel,  and   I   did  not  wish  to  lose  the  chance  of 

dceoint)ahying  it.*' 
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"  Mr.  Black,"  replied  the  Captain,  "  if  my  Lieutenant 
had  gone  I  should  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  have  accom- 
panied  you  myself  to  the  shore  of  the  Polar  Sea." 

And  then  the  Captain  again  assured  the  astronomer 
that  he  might  count  upon  him  for  assistance,  and  once 
more  bade  him  welcome  to  Fort  Reliance. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


A  FACTORY. 


The  Slave  Lake,  one  of  the  largest  which  one  encounters 
in  the  region  beyond  the  6ist  parallel,  is  250  miles  long 
by  50  wide,  and  is  situated  at  61  deg.  25  min.  N.  and 
114  deg.  W.  The  whole  country  surrounding  it  slopes 
down  to  a  common  centre,  a  long  depression  which  is 
occupied  by  the  lake. 

The  position  of  the  lake,  in  countries  full  of  game, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Company  at  a  very  early 
period.  A  number  of  rivers  flow  into  it  or  take  their 
rise  from  it,  such  as  the  Mackenzie,  the  Foin,  and  the 
Athabasca,  etc.  Several  and  important  forts  had  been 
constructed  on  these  rivers — Fort  Providence  on  the 
north,  Fort  Resolution  on  the  south.  Fort  Reliance 
occupies  the  extreme  north-east  of  the  lake,  and  is  not 
more  than  300  miles  from  the  estuary  of  the  Chesterfield, 
formed  by  the  waters  of  Hudson's  Bay. 

The  Slave  Lake  is  covered  with  small  islands, 
300  or  300  feet  high,  composed  of  granite  and  gneiss. 
On  the  northern  shore  wee  thick  woods,  which  shut 
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out  the  arid  and  frozen  continent,  which  has  not  un- 
naturally received  the  name  of  the  Cursed  Land.  On 
the  other  hand  the  southern  shores,  which  are  chiefly 
calcareous,  are  extremely  flat.  There  are  the  limits  of  the 
great  ruminants,  the  buffaloes  or  bisons  of  the  polar 
district,  the  flesh  of  which  almost  exclusively  supplies 
the  food  of  the  Canadian  and  native  hunters. 

The  trees  on  the  northern  shore  are  grouped  into 
magnificent  forests,  and  one  need  not  be  astonished  at 
meeting  such  fine  vegetation  in  such  a  remote  latitude, 
for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Slave  Lake  is  scarcely  more 
north  than  parts  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  say  Stockholm 
or  Christiania.  Only  we  must  remember  that  the 
isothermal  lines  or  belts  of  heat,  equally  distributed,  do 
not  follow  the  terrestrial  parallels,  and  therefore,  though 
in  the  same  latitude,  America  is  incomparably  colder 
than  Europe.  In  April  the  streets  of  New  York  are 
covered  with  snow,  nevertheless  New  York  is  much  the 
same  parallel  as  the  Azores ;  so  the  nature  of  a  conti* 
nent,  its  situation  with  respect  to  the  ocean,  even  the 
conformation  of  its  soil,  all  influence  its  climatic 
conditions. 

Fort  Reliance,  in  the  summer,  was  surrounded  by 
masses  of  verdure,  which  was  most  refreshing  after  the 
vigorous  winter.  There  was  no  want  of  wood  in  the 
forest,  which  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  poplars, 
pines,  and  birch-trees.  On  the  islands  were  magnificent 
willows.    Game  abounded  in  the  brushwood,  and  even 
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in  the  bad  season  was  plentifiil.  More  to  the  southward 
were  bisons,  elk,  and  Canadian  porcupines,  the  flesh  of 
which  *  is  excellent.  The  lake  abounds  with  fish ;  the 
trdut  run  to  an  enormous  size,  the  weight  often  exceeds 
ing  sixty  pounds ;  pike,  a  sort  of  char  called  blue-fish  by 
the  English,  and  countless  legions  of  tittamegs  swarmed 
in  the  lake ;  so  there  was  no  question  of  food  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Fort  Relianoe^  They  were  nh^ady 
provided  by  nature,  and  being  likewise  clothed  with  the 
skins  of  foxesy  bears,  martens,  and  other  animals,  they 
were  enabled  to  bear  the  rigour  of  the  climate. 

The  Ibrt,  properly  sq  ealledi  consisted  of  ^  wooden 
house,  with  a  ground-floor,  wd  a  storey  above  which 
was  used  by  the  coQimaudant  and  bis  officers.  Around 
the  house  were  situated  the  barracks,  the  Company's 
storehouses,  and  the  business  premises,  in  which  exchanges 
were  c^f!bc$ed.  A  $mall  chape)  (which  only  wanted  a 
clergyman)  and  ^  powder  n^agazine  completed  the 
surroundings^  The  whole  was  enclosed  by  a  paling 
twenty  feet  high,  in  the  form  of  an  immense  parallelo- 
gram, which  sustained  four  little  liastions,  one  at  each 
corner.  Thus  the  fort  was  protected  from  a  surprise, 
and  the  precautioqs  taken  were  very  necessary,  at  a  time 
when  the  Indians,  instead  of  beipg  the  purveyor^  of  the 
Company,  fought  for  their  own  independence ;  and  the 
precaution  was  equally  desirable  against  the  agents  and 
soldiers  of  rival  associations,  who  formerly  disputed  the 
possession  of  this  rich  fur  country. 
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The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  included  about  a 
thousand  men  in  its  employment,  and  exercised  supreme 
authority,  even  to  the  punishment  by  death.  The  super- 
intendents of  the  factories  at  their  pleasure  regulated, 
salaries  and  fixed  the  value  of  provisions  and  skins,  and, 
thanks  to  this  system  of  absolute  power,  it  was  not 
unusual  for  them  to  realise  profits  of  over  300  per  cent 

We  shall  see  from  the  following  table,  which  ia 
extracted  from  the  "Voyage  of  Captain  Robert  Lade,", 
on  what  terms  the  exchange  with  Indians  was  worked, 
these  Indians  having  since  become  the  best  hunters  of 
the  Company,  The  skin  of  a  beaver  was  then  the  unit 
of  currency,    The  Indians  paid ; 


For  a  gun. 

«  10  skins. 

Half-a-pound  of  powder     , 

,     I  skin. 

Foiu:  pounds  of  shot, 

1        •     I     „ 

A  hatchet .         .        ,        , 

^     n 

Six  knives 

^     I     „ 

One  pound  of  glass  beads 

I     „ 

A  laced  coat 

.     6  skins. 

A  coat  not  laced 

.     5     >, 

One  laced  dress  (female) 

.        ^     6     ,, 

One  pound  of  tobaccQ 

.     I  skin. 

A  keg  of  powder       , 

.     I     ,, 

A  comb  and  looking-glass , 

.     2  skins. 

But  some  years  afterwards  beaver  skins  became  so 
scarce  that  the  unit  of  currency  was  altered.  It  is  now 
the  bison  robe  which  has  taken  its  place.  Whenever  an 
Indian  comes  to  a  fort,  the  agents  give  him  as  many 
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pieces  of  stick  as  he  brings  skins,  and  he  exchanges 
these  pieces  of  wood,  on  the  premises,  for  manufactured 
articles.  On  this  system  the  Company,  who  fix  the  value 
of  the  object  which  they  buy  and  sell,  cannot  fail  to 
realise  immense  profits. 

Such  were  the  customs  established  at  the  various 
factories,  and  consequently  at  Fort  Reliance.  Mrs. 
Bamett  was  thus  able  to  study  them  during  her  stay, 
which  was  prolonged  till  the  i6th  April  She  and 
Lieutenant  Hobson  had  long  conversations  together, 
planning  their  route,  and  both  decided  not  to  give  way 
to  any  obstacle  ;  but  Thomas  Black  never  spoke,  except 
on  his  own  special  mission.  The  question  of  the 
luminous  corona  and  the  red  protuberance  of  the  moon 
completely  absorbed  him.  They  felt  that  he  had  staked 
his  life  on  the  solution  of  the  problem,  and  at  length 
he  made  Mrs.  Bamett  as  enthusiastic  as  himself.  What 
a  pity  it  was  that  they  could  not  cross  the  Polar  Circle, 
and  that  the  i8th  July,  i860,  was  so  distant,  particu- 
larly so  to  the  impatient  astronomer  from  Greenwich. 

The  preparations  for  their  departure  could  not  be 
commenced  till  the  middle  of  March,  and  they  occupied 
a  month  in  completion.  It  was  in  fact  a  very  heavy 
responsibility  to  organise  such  an  undertaking.  Every- 
thing must  be  carried  —  food,  clothing,  tools,  arms, 
ammunition,  and  all. 

The  expedition  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Hobson 
was  composed  of  one  officer,  two  non-commissioned 
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officers,  and  ten  privates,  three  of  whom  were  married 
and  brought  their  wives  with  them.    The  following  is 
the  list  of  men  selected  by  Captain  Craventy : 


1.  Lieutenant  Jasper  Hob- 

son. 

2.  Sergeant  Long. 

3.  Corporal  Joliffe. 

4.  Private  Peterson. 

5.  „       Belcher. 

6.  ,,        Rae. 

7.  „       Marbre. 

8.  „        Garry. 

9.  „        Pond. 


10.  Private  MacNab. 

11.  „       Sabine. 

12.  „       Hope. 

13.  „       Kellet. 

14.  Mrs.  Rae. 

15.  „     Joliffe. 

16.  „     MacNab* 

17.  „     Bamett 

18.  Madge. 

19.  Thomas  Black. 


In  all,  nineteen  people,  who  had  to  be  transported 
several  hundreds  of  miles  across  a  desert  and  almost 
unknown  country. 

In  anticipation  of  this  expedition,  the  agents  of  the 
Company  had  collected  at  Fort  Reliance  all  the  neces- 
sar}'  material.  A  dozen  sledges,  with  their  trains  of 
dogs,  had  been  prepared.  These  very  primitive  vehicles 
consisted  of  a  number  of  light  planks  united  by  trans- 
verse beams ;  a  runner,  formed  of  a  piece  of  wood 
turned  up  at  the  end*  was  fastened  underneath,  which 
enabled  the  sledge  to  cut  through  the  snow  without 
sinking  into  it.  Six  dogs,  harnessed  in  couples,  drew 
the  sledge;  they  were  very  intelligent  and  very  swift 
steeds,  and,  under  the  influence  of  the  driver's  whip, 
could  make  their  fifteen^miles  an  hour. 
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Th^  wardrobe  of  the  travellers  persisted  of  reipdeer 
skin^  doubly  lined  with  thick  fur,  7bey  all  wore  woollen 
vests  to  protect  them  froni  the  frequent  changes  of 
temperature.  Every  one  of  the  party,  whether  male  or 
female,  wore  high  boots  of  sealskin^  which  the  natives 
excelled  hi  making.  These  boots  are  absolutely  water- 
proof, and  adapt  themselves  readily  to  the  feet  To 
these  they  could  attach  pine-wood  snow-shoes^  threQ  or 
four  feet  lc4\g,  by  means  of  which  they  pould  traverse  the 
softest  spow  and  pass  over  ice  like  a  skater.  Fur  capa 
and  belts  of  deerskin  completed  the  accoutrement. 

Lieutenant  Hobson  had  provided  a  sufficient  anna* 
ment — ^regulation  muskets,  supplied  by  the  Company, 
pistols  and  sabres.  They  also  carried  hatchets,  saws^ 
adzeS|  and  other  tools,  and  everything  necessary  to 
establish  a  factory;  amongst  other  things^^  ^  stove^  a 
STOelting-fumace,  t^p  air-pumpa  for  ventilation,  and  a 
halkett-boat — z,  sort  of  india-rubber  canoe,  which  they 
could  inflate  when  required  for  use^ 

For  provisions  they  could  count  upon  the  hunters 
with  the  detachment.  Some  of  the  soldiers  were  first- 
rate  trapperS|  and  there  was  no  want  of  reindeer  in  the 
polar  regions.  Whole  tribes  of  Indians  or  Esquimaux 
can  obtain  no  other  food  than  this,  which  is  both 
abundant  and  palatable.  Nevertheless,  as  delays  and 
difficulties  were  to  be  expected,  the  party  had  laid  in  a 
stock  of  provisions,  such  as  the  flesh  of  the  d^er,  the 
bison,  and  the  elk,  corned  beef,  and  pemmican — an 
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Indian  preparation^  which  cont^ns'great  nourishment  ix) 
2k  very  small  compass.     It  requires  no  cooking. 

For  liquors,  Lieutenant  Hobson  had  provided  several 
casks  of  rum  and  whisky;  but  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  economise  these  a3  muc}i  as  possible^  for  ii| 
cold  latitudes  alcohol  is  very  injurious  to  healths  Bu| 
the  Company  had  also  placed  at  his  disposal  a  portt^b)§ 
medicine-chest,  which  contained  a  quantity  of  Umejuice» 
with  lemons  and  other  remedies  indispensable  to  combat; 
scorbutic  affections,  which  are  «o  terrible  iq  those  regions. 
All  the  men  had  been  most  carefuUy  selected;  t^oxk'^ 
were  too  fat  nor  too  thin,  and  all  were  acclimatised,  and 
could  therefore  more  easily  support  the  fatigue  of  siich 
an  expedition.  Besides  this,  they  were  all  courageous 
fellows,  and  to  a  man  were  volunteers ;  they  would  bei 
allowed  double  pay  during  their  absence,  should  they  suc- 
ceed in  establishing  the  settlement  beyondthe  7othpar^el^ 

A  special  sledge  had  been  provided  for  Mrs.  Barnett 
and  her  faithful  attendant  Madge.  The  former  did  not 
wish  to  be  treated  differently  from  thq  other  members  of 
the  expedition;  but  Captain  Cyaventy  insisted  on  her 
being  made  more  comfortable,  and  as  in  this  he  was 
only  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  Company,  she  yielded, 

Thomas  Black  took  the  same  conveyance  which  had 
brought  him  to  Fort  Reliance.  His  astronomical  instru- 
ments, which  were  very  few — ^a  telescope  for  his  seleno- 
graphic  observations,  a  sextant  to  find  the  latitude,  ^ 
chronometer  to  ascertain  the  longitude,  a  few  maps  and 
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a  couple  of  books — ^that  was  all  he  stowed  in  his  sledge 
besides  his  slender  baggage,  and  he  relied  upon  his 
faithful  dogs  to  leave  nothing  behind  him  en  route* 

Of  course  the  subsistence  of  the  steeds  had  not  been 
forgotten.  There  were  in  all  seventy  dogs — quite  a  herd 
to  provide  for — and  the  hunters  were  obliged  to  look  after 
them.  These  intelligent  and  vigorous  animals  (the  dogs) 
had  been  bought  from  the  Chippeway  Indians,  who  knew 
very  well  how  to  train  them. 

The  organisation  of  the  troop  was  most  skilfully 
managed ;  Lieutenant  Hobson  had  been  most  zealous  in 
every  particular.  Proud  of  his  mission  and  passionately 
fond  of  his  work,  he  neglected  nothing  which  could  in 
any  way  tend  to  success.  Corporal  Joliffe,  alwa)rs  ready 
for  anything,  exerted  himself  tremendously  without 
corresponding  results,  but  the  presence  of  his  wife 
made  up  for  ever3rthing.  Mrs.  Bamett  had  taken  a 
great  fancy  to  the  lively  Canadienne. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Captain  Craventy 
had  forgotten  nothing  which  was  likely  to  ensure  success. 
The  instructions  which  he  had  received  from  the  managers 
of  the  Company  denoted  the  importance  which  they 
attached  to  the  success  of  the  expedition,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  a  new  factory  beyond  the  70th 
parallel.  We  may,  then,  rest  assured  that  ever3rthing 
possible  had  been  done,  but  nature  might  nevertheless 
interpose  obstacles  .which  could  not  be  overcome  by  the 
brave  Lieutenant    Who  could  tell  ? 


CHAPTER  V. 

FROM  FORT  RELIANCE  TO  FORT  ENTERPRISE. 

Fine  weather  came  at  last.  The  verdant  carpet  on  the 
hills  appeared  here  and  there  where  the  snow  had  begun  to 
melt;  a  few  swans,  bald-headed  eagles,  and  other  migratory 
birds  arrived  from  the  south.  The  trees  began  to  put  forth 
buds,  the  pools  formed  here  and  there  by  the  melting 
oU  the  snow  attracted  red-headed  ducks,  of  which  there 
ore  so  many  species  in  North  America.  The  guillemots, 
puffins,  and  eider-ducks  went  still  farther  north.  Shrews 
hardly  bigger  than  a  nut  ventured  out  of  their  holes  and 
traced  curious  figures  on  the  ground  with  their  pointed 
tails.  The  fresh  air  was  almost  intoxicating,  and  the 
sun's  rays  had  a  most  revivifying  effect.  Nature  was 
waking  from  her  long  sleep  after  the  terrible  winter 
nights,  and  was  smiling  as  she  woke.  The  effect  of  the 
return  of  spring  in  the  arctic  regions  is  perhaps  more 
impressive  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe. 

Nevertheless  the  thaw  was  not  universal.  The 
thermometer  certainly  indicated  41  deg.  Fahrenheit, 
but  still  the  nights  were  frosty  and  kept  the  snow  hard. 
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which  was  favourable  for  sledging,  a  circumstance  of 
which  Jasper  Hobson  meant  to  take  advantage 

The  lake  was  still  frozen  hard.  The  hunters  from 
the  fort  during  the  past  month  had  already  made  long, 
excursions  in  search  of  game.  Mrs.  Bamett  was  never 
tired  of  admiring  the  skill  with  \yhich  these  men  used 
their  snow-shoes,  For  they  skimmed  along  almost  as 
quickly  as  a  horse  can  gallop  ;  and  the  lady^  at  Captain 
Craventy's  suggestion,  practised  walking  in  snow-shoes, 
^fid  very  soon  became  an  adept. 

Several  bands  of  Indians  had  lately  arrived  at  the 

fort  to  exchange  their  spoils  for  manufactured  articles. 

The  season  had  not  been  good;  skins  weiB  scarce; 

marten  furs  and  polecats  fetched  a  good  price;  but 

beavers,  otters,  lynxes,  erminesi  and  fc«es  were  rare. 

The  Company  were  therefore  very  wise  in  exploring  new 

territory  which  had  hitherto  escaped  the  rapacity  ef  the 

hunter. 

On    the    morning    of  the   i6th  April,   Lieutenant 

Hobson's  party  were  ready  to  start  They  had  already 
determined  their  route  across  the  known  country  ex- 
tending between  the  Slave  and  Great  Bear  Lakes,  the 
latter  of  which  is  situated  beyond  the  Polar  Circle.  Jasper 
Hobson  wished  to  reach  Fort  Confidence,  established  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  this  lake.  A  station  at  which  he 
was  to  re-victual  was  called  Fort  Enterprise,  200  mfles  to 
the  north-west,  on  the  borders  of  Snare  Lake.  By 
travelling  fifteen  miles  a  day,  Jasper  Hobson  reckoned 
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on  reaching  Fort  Enterprise  at  the  beginning  of 
May. 

Leaving  that  place  the  detachment  wa3  to  take  the 

shortest  route  to  the  American  coast  at  Cape  Bathursti 
It  had  been  arranged  that  in  ta  year  Captain  Craventy 
was  to  send  a  convoy  to  te'Victual  Cape  Bathurst,  and 
that  the  Lieutenant  was  to  send  a  detachment  to  meet 
the  convoy  to  guide  it  to  the  place  at  which  the  new  fort 
would  then,  they  hoped>  be  established.  In  this  way 
the  future  of  the  factory  was  guaranteed  against  €Uiy 
untoward  fate,  and  the  Lieutenant  and  his  companions — 
voluntary  exiles— would  still  be  enabled  to  keep  up 
communication  with  their  fellow-creatures 

On  the  morning  of  the  i6th  April  the  sledges, 
already  harnessed^  were  only  awaiting  the  traTeilers  at 
the  gate.  Captain  Cravehty,  having  called  together  the 
men  of  the  detachment,  addressed  them  in  a  feW  kind 
words.  He  recommended  them  before  ever)rthing  to 
stand  by  each  othel*  in  daHgen  He  told  them  that  obe- 
dience to  orders  was  itidispensable  to  the  mic(^sk  of  the 
enterprise,  as  well  as  self-^ienial  azid  devotion.  Three 
cheers  greeted  this  -speech^  and  then  farewells  were 
rapidly  exchanged,  and  each  one  took  his  or  h^  allotted 
place  in  the  sledge. 

Jasper  Hobson  and  Sergeant  Long  took  the  lead, 
then  Mrs.  Bamett  and  Madge  followed,  Madge  wielding 
the  long  E*iJUimaux  Whip  very  cleverly.  Thomas  Black 
and  M6  Of  th6  ^(Mi«fs^  ftiid  Petcfibn  the  Gahadiani  came 
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third  in  rank.  The  other  sledges,  containing  the  soldiers 
and  their  wives,  came  after  without  particular  order. 
Corporal  and.  Mrs.  Joliffe  brought  up  the  rear.  Accord- 
ing to  Hobson's  orders  each  driver  was  obliged  to  keep 
as  much  as  possible  the  place  allotted  to  him,  and  to 
maintain  his  relative  distance;  so  as  not  to  cause  any 
confusion ;  as  a  collision  between  the  sledges  at  full  speed 
would  probably  have  had  a  very  disastrous  result 

Having  left  Fort  Reliance,  Jasper  Hobson  steered 
directly  north-west  The  first  thing  to  do  was  to 
cross  the  large  river  which  connected  the  Slave  Lake 
with  Lake  Wolmsley.  But  this  watercourse  was  frozen 
hard  and  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  snow* 
covered  plains,  which  spread  an  unbroken  carpet  over 
the  country,  and  the  sledges  drawn  by  their  clever  teams 
sped  rapidly*  over  the  hard  surface. 

The  weather  was  very  fine,  but  still  very  cold  The 
sun,  very  little  above  the  horizon,  described  a  lengthened 
curve  ]  its  rays,  brilliantly  reflected  upon  the  snow,  gave 
more  light  than  heat  Fortunately  there  was  no  wind, 
and  the  cold  was  more  bearable  in  consequence.  Never- 
theless the  breeze,  thanks  to  the  pace  with  which  they 
went  through  the  air,  would  have  been  enough  to  chill 
the  face  of  anybody  not  accustomed  to  travel  in  those 
regions. 

"  All  goes  well,"  said  Hobson  to  the  Sergeant,  who 
sat  beside  him  as  motionless  as  if  at  '^  attention ; "  "  we 
are  beginning  well|  the  weather  is  fine,  the  temperature 
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not  too  cold,  our  sledges  run  like  express  trains,  and  if 
this  fine  weather  last  we  shall  get  on  swimmingly.  What 
is  your  opinion,  Sergeant  ?  " 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  sir,"  replied  the  Sergeant, 
who  never  on  any  account  differed  from  his  chief. 

"You  are  as  determined  as  I  am,  Sergeant,  to  push 
on  as  far  north  as  possible,"  continued  Jasper. 

"If  you  command  I  will  obey," replied  the  Sergeant; 
"  that  is  quite  enough  for  me." 

"  I  know  that.  Sergeant,"  replied  Hobson.  "  I  know 
1  have  but  to  tell  you  to  do  a  thing  and  it  is  done  at 
once.  I  wish  all  the  men  understood  as  you  do  the 
importance  of  our  mission  and  the  necessity  to  devote 
themselves  body  and  soul  to  the  interest  of  the  Com- 
pany. Ah,  Sergeant,  I  am  sure  if  I  give  you  an  order 
impossible  to  execute ^" 

**  There  is  no  such  thing,"  interrupted  the  Sergeant. 

"  What  I  suppose  I  ordered  you  to  go  to  the  North 
Pole  ?  " 

"  Well>  sir,  I  should  go.'' 

"  And  told  you  to  come  back  again  ?"  added  Hobson, 
smiling. 

"  Then  I  should  come  back,"  replied  Long  simply. 

During  this  colloquy  Mrs.  Barnett  and  Madge  had 
also  been  enabled  to  exchange  a  few  words,  while  the 
somewhat  steep  ascent  retarded  the  pace  of  the  dogs. 
These  two  brave  women,  well  wrapped  up  in  otter  skins 
and  white  bear  furs,  looked  in  astonishment  upon  the 
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pale  outlines  of  the  glaciers  which  rose  on  the  horizon. 
The  detachment  had  already  passed  the  hills  which  rise 
upon  the  northern  banks  of  the  Slave  Lake,  the  summits 
of  which  were  crowned  with  the  grim  skeletons  of  trees. 
As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  the  plain  stretched  out 
before  them  unbroken.  Some  birds  occasionally  enlivened 
the  solitude,  and  amongst  them  they  remarked  troops  of 
swans  which  were  passing  northwards,  the  whiteness  of 
their  plumage  vying  with  the  snow,  and  they  could  only 
be  distinguished  when  they  rose  above  the  level  of  the 
hills  into  the  gray  atmosphere,  for  when  they  flew  near 
the  ground  the  keenest  vision  could  not  distinguish  them 
from  it. 

"  What  a  wonderful  country  this  is,*'  said  Mrs.  Barnett, 
"  and  what  a  difference  between  these  regions  and  the 
verdant  plains  of  Australia.  You  remember,  my  good 
Madge,  how  we  suffered  from  the  heat  in  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria — ^you  remember  that  cloudless  sky  and 
stifling  heat  ?  " 

"My  dear,"  replied  Madge,  "I  haven't  got  your 
memory.     I  forget  my  impressions." 

"What  1"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Barnett,  "have  you  forgotten 
the  tropical  heat  of  Australia?  Have  you  no  recollection 
of  the  tortures  we  endured  in  the  desert,  and,  short  of 
water,  when  the  sun  scorched  us  to  the  bone,  and  when 
the  night  even  brought  us  no  relief?" 

"  No,  Pauline,"  replied  Madge,  as  she  wrapped  herself 
in  her  furs.    "  I  do  not  recollect  anything  about  it    And 
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how  do  you  expect  me  to  remember  our  sufferings  from 
heat  and  thirst  at  such  a  time  as  this,  of  all  others,  when 
we  are  surrounded  with  ice,  and  when  I  have  but  to 
stretch  out  my  arm  to  pick  up  a  handful  of  snow  ?  You 
talk  of  heat  when  we  are  freezing  even  beneath  our  furs. 
You  remember  the  broiling  sun  when  it  cannot  even  melt 
the  little  icicles  on  our  lips.  No,  my  dear,  don't  tell  me 
about  the  heat,  don't  tell  me  that  I  ever  complained  of 
being  too  hot,  I  won't  believe  it." 

Mrs.  Bamett  could  not  help  smiling. 

"  I  suppose,  my  good  Madge,  that  you  are  very  cold?" 

"  I  am  very  cold,  but  1  do  not  dislike  this  temperature. 
On  the  contrary,  the  climate  appears  to  me  very  healthy, 
and  I  am  certain  I  shall  be  quite  well  in  this  part  of 
America.     It  is  really  a  beautiful  country  1 " 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  magnificent  country,  and  we  have  not 
yet  seen  any  of  the  wonders  it  contains.  But  wait  until 
we  reach  the  Polar  Sea,  wait  till  winter  comes  with  its 
gigantic  icebergs,  its  storms  and  tempests,  its  aurora  borealis 
and  magnificent  constellations;  wait  till  you  have  the 
nights  six  months  long,  and  then  you  will  understand 
how  infinitely  divine  are  the  works  of  the  Creator." 

Mrs.  Bamett,  as  she  spoke,  was  evidently  carried  away 
by  her  imagination.  In  these  deserted  regions,  in  that 
implacable  climate,  she  did  not  wish  to  see  anytliing  but 
the  most  magnificent  phenomenon  of  nature;  the  travellers 
instinct  got  the  better  of  her  reason.     In  these  polar 

countries  she  only  cared  for  the  moving  poetry  of  the 
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Sagas,  and  the  songs  which  the  bards  sung  in  the  days  of 
Ossian.  But  Madge,  who  was  more  matter  of  fact,  did 
not  hide  from  herself  the  dangers  or  the  sufferings  to  be 
risked  by  wintering  at  a  distance  of  less  than  thirty 
degrees  from  the  North  Pole.  . 

And  indeed  the  most  robust  travellers  had  succumbed 
to  the  fatigues  and  privations,  to  the  moral  and  physical 
torture  of  this  terrible  climate.  It  is  true  that  Lieutenant 
Hobson's  mission  did  not  oblige  him  to  press  forward  to 
the  highest  degree  of  latitude,  he  was  not  obliged  to 
reach  the  pole,  or  to  follow  in  the  traces  of  Parry,  Ross, 
M'Clure,  of  Kean  or  Morton.  But  as  soon  as  he  had 
crossed  the  Polar  Circle  the  climate  was  not  very  different 
from  that  in  districts  much  nearer  the  Pole.  Jasper 
Hobson  did  not  intend  to  go  higher  than  the  70th  parallel. 
That  was  all  very  well;  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
Franklin  and  his  unfortunate  companions  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  cold  before  they  had  passed  the  68th  deg. 
N.  latitude. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joliffe  in  their  sledge  talked  of  very 
different  things.  Perhaps  the  Corporal  had  been  drink- 
ing too  often  to  the  success  of  the  expedition  before  he 
started,  for,  strange  as  it  must  appear,  he  was  actually 
disputing  with  his  little  wife.  Yes,  he  contradicted  her ; 
a  thing  which  never  occurred  under  the  most  extraordinary 
circumstances. 

"  No,  Mrs.  Joliffe,"  said  the  Corporal,  "  you  have 
oiothing  to  fear.   It  is  not  more  difficult  to  drive  a  sledge 
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than  to  drive  a  pony-carriage,  and  devil  take  me  if  I  can't 
drive  a  team  of  dogs.*' 

"  I  don't  say  that  you  cannot  drive  them,"  replied  his 
wife.  "  I  only  ask  you  to  moderate  your  pace.  You  see 
that  we  are  now  in  the  front  of  the  whole  caravan,  and  I 
hear  Lieutenant  Hobson  calling  out  to  you  to  go  back  to 
your  place  in  the  rear." 

**Let  him  call  then,  Mrs.  Joliffe;  let  him  call;"  and 
the  Corporal,  using  his  long  whip,  still  further  accelerated 
his  pace. 

"  Take  care,  JolifFe,"  cried  his  wife.  "  Do  not  go  so 
fast,  we  are  going  down  a  hill." 

"  Down  hill,  Mrs.  Joliffe !  do  you  call  that  down  hill  ? 
Why  it's  up  hill." 

"  I  tell  you  we  are  descending." 

"  Well,  I  maintain  we  are  going  up.  Look  how  the 
dogs  are  pulling." 

In  any  case,  no  matter  who  was  right  or  wrong,  the 
dogs  were  getting  wild;  the  descent  was  very  steep  indeed; 
the  sledge  flew  along  at  a  tremendous  pace,  and  was 
already  far  in  advance  of  the  detachment.  The  Corporal 
and  his  wife  were  bumped  about  every  minute ;  the  jolts, 
arising  from  the  inequality  of  the  snow,  became  more 
and  more  frequent.  The  occupants  of  the  sledge,  first 
flung  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  knocked  against  each 
other  and  were  terribly  bruised.  But  the  Corporal  would 
not  listen  to  his  wife's  advice,  or  to  the  shouts  of  the 
Lieutenant.    The  commander,  i^derstanding  the  danger 
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of  the  foolish  course  they  were  pursuing,  pressed  on  in 
pursuit.  The  rest  of  the  caravan  followed  as  rapidly  as 
they  could. 

But  the  Corporal  got  still  more  reckless,  the  pace 
seemed  to  intoxicate  him ;  he  cried,  and  gesticulated, 
and  flourished  his  long  whip  like  an  accomplished 
charioteer. 

"  A  remarkable  instrument  this  whip  I"  he  exclaimed, 
**  and  how  well  the  Esquimaux  know  how  to  use  it ! " 

"  But  you  are  not  an  Esquimaux,"  replied  his  wife, 
as  she  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  arrest  the  arm  of  the 
imprudent  driver. 

"  I  have  heard  it  stated,"  said  the  Corporal,  "  that 
the  Esquimaux  can  hit  a  dog  in  any  part  they  please ; 
and  that  they  can  even,  with  the  stiff  thong,  cut  a  piece 
from  the  ear  of  one  of  them,  if  they  please.  Now  I  will 
just  try." 

"  Oh  don't,  don't,  Joliffe  1 "  screamed  the  little  woman, 
frightened  almost  out  of  her  wits. 

"  Don't  you  be  afraid,  Mrs.  Joliffe ;  don't  you  be 
afraid.  I  know  what  I  am  about.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  dog  on  the  right  is  doing  wrong ;  now  I  am  just 
going  to  touch  him  up." 

But  evidently  the  Corporal  was  not»yet  enough  of  an 
Esquimaux,  nor  sufficiently  famihar  with  the  long  whip 
— the  lash  of  which  was  four  feet  longer  than  the  sledge 
— ^for  it  flung  itself  out  with  a  hiss,  and,  turning  back 
very  quickly,  rolled  itself  round  Master  Joliffe's  own 
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neck,  and  sent  his  fur  cap  flying  into  the  air.  There  is 
no  doubt  that,  but  for  the  thick  cap,  he  would  have  cut 
off  one  of  his  own  ears  instead  of  the  dog's. 

At  this  moment  the  pack  leaped  at  one  side,  the 
sledge  was  upset,  and  the  occupants  flung  out  into  the 
snow.  Very  fortunately  it  was  so  thick  that  they  escaped 
unhurt ;  but  what  a  come-down  it  was  for  the  Corporal, 
how  his  wife  looked  at  him,  and  how  severely  he  got 
reprimanded  by  Lieutenant  Hobson  ! 

The  sledge  was  put  right  again ;  but  it  was  decided 
that  the  management  of  the  sledge,  equally  with  that  of 
the  household,  was  in  future  to  be  placed  in  Mrs.  Joliffe's 
hands.  The  crest-fallen  Corporal  was  obliged  to  give 
way,  and  the  journey  was  immediately  resumed. 

During  the  next  fifteen  days  nothing  of  importance 
occurred.  The  weather  continued  fine ;  the  cold  was 
not  too  great;  and  on  the  ist  May  the  detachment 
reached  Fort  Enterprise. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


A  WAPITI  DUEU 


The  expedition  had  made  200  miles  since  its  depar- 
ture from  Fort  Reliance.  The  travellers,  favoured 
by  the  long  twilight,  travelled  night  and  day  at  full 
speed,  and  were  quite  overcome  with  fatigue  when  they 
reached  the  banks  of  Lake  Snare,  close  to  which  Fort 
Enterprise  is  erected. 

This  fort  had  only  been  established  a  few  years  by 
the  Company,  and  was  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a 
provision  depot  of  little  importance.  It  served  princi- 
pally for  the  resting-place  of  the  detachments  which 
accompanied  the  convoys  bringing  the  skins  from 
the  Great  Bear  Lake,  which  is  situated  nearly  300 
miles  to  the  north-west.  The  garrison  consisted  of 
about  a  dozen  soldiers.  The  fort  was  only  a  wooden 
house  enclosed  by  palisades,  but,  little  comfortable  as  it 
was,  Lieutenant  Hobson  and  his  party  were  glad  to  take 
refuge  there  and  repose  for  two  days  from  the  fatigues  of 
their  journey. 

The  arctic  spring  was  already  diffusing  its  gentle 
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influence.  .  The  snow  was  melting  by  degrees,  and  the 
nights  were  no  longer  frosty.  Some  delicate  mosses  and 
grasses  were  cropping  up  here  and  there,  and  some 
small  colourless  flowers  were  peeping  from  between  the 
stones.  These  manifestations  of  re-awakening  nature 
after  the  long  winter  night  were  very  refreshing  to  eyes 
saddened  by  the  monotony  of  the  snow,  and  were 
charmed  by  the  appearance  of  these  few  specimens  of 
the  arctic  flora. 

Mrs.  Barnett  and  Jasper  Hobson  took  advantage  of 
the  halt  to  visit  the  shores  of  the  lake.  They  were 
both  very  enthusiastic  students  of  nature,  so  they  went 
together  across  the  ice-floe  and  amongst  the  rushing 
cascades  which  already  were  created  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  surface  of  the  lake  was  still  solid,  not  a  fissure 
indicated  the  approaching  break-up.  Some  icebergs 
which  had  fallen  down  now  dotted  the  surface  of  the  ice 
in  strange  and  picturesque  forms,  the  beauty  of  which 
was  increased  by  the  refraction  of  the  light.  They 
looked  almost  as  if  a  rainbow  had  fallen  down  and  the 
fragments  had  crossed  each  other  on  the  ice. 

"This  is  a  most  beautiful  sight,  Mr.  Hobson," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Barnett.  "The  prismatic  effects  are 
infinitely  diversified  and  changed  with  our  every  move- 
ment. Does  it  not  seem  as  if  we  are  looking  through  an 
immense  kaleidoscope?  But  perhaps  you  are  already 
tired  of  this  sight  which  is  so  new  to  me?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  Lieutenant ;  "  although  I  was  born 
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on  this  continent  and  have  lived  here  all  my  life,  I  am 
never  weary  of  contemplating  the  beauties  it  presents. 
But  if  your  enthusiasm  is  great  now,  when  the  sun  is 
shining,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  light  has  more  or  less 
modified  the  aspect  of  the  country,  what  will  you  think 
when  you  are  able  to  observe  these  regions  in  the  midst 
of  winter's  grandeur  ?  I  confess,  madam,  that  I  think  the 
sun,  which  is  so  precious  in  temperate  regions,  rather 
spoils  my  arctic  continent  for  me." 

"  Really,  Mr.  Hobson,"  replied  Mrs.  Bamett,  smiling, 
"I  think  that  the  sun  is  an  excellent  travelling  com- 
panion, and  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  grumble  at 
its  warmth  even  in  polar  regions." 

"  I  am  one  of  those  people,"  replied  Hobson,  "  who 
think  it  better  to  visit  Russia  in  the  winter  and  the 
Sahara  in  the  summer ;  you  may  then  see  each  country 
under  its  most  characteristic  aspect.  Ko,  the  sun  is  an 
orb  for  warm  latitudes  and  hot  countries.  At  thirty 
degrees  from  the  pole  it  is  out  of  place.  The  sky  of  this 
country  is  the  pure  cold  sky  of  winter,  sparkling  with 
constellations  and  aurora  borealis.  It  is  the  land  of  the 
night,  not  of  the  day,  and  you  have  still  to  enjoy  the 
enchantments  and  wonders  of  the  long  polar  night" 

"Mr.  Hobson,  have  you  ever  visited  the» temperate 
zones  of  Europe  and  America  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Bamett. 

"Yes,  and  I  have  admired  them,  as  I  think  they 
deserve  to  be  admired,  but  I  have  always  returned  more 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  to  my  native  land.     I  am  a  child 
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of  the  frost,  and  really  there  is  no  merit  in  my  braving  it. 
It  has  no  injurious  effect  upon  me,  and,  like  the  Esqui- 
maux, I  can  live  for  a  whole  month  in  a  snow  hut." 

**  It  is  quite  pleasant  to  hear  you  speak  so  cheerfully 
of  your  dread  enemy,  the  cold.  I  hope  to  prove  myself 
worthy  of  your  companionship ;  even  if  you  brave  the 
polar  frost,  I  trust  that  we  shall  endure  them  together." 

^'  I  hope  so,  indeed,  madam,  and  I  trust  that  all  the 
rest,  the  soldiers  and  their  wives,  will  show  themselves  as 
resolute  as  you  are.  In  that  case,  with  Heaven's  assist* 
ance,  we  shall  do  much." 

"  But  you  cannot  complain  as  yet,"  she  replied. 
"We  have  not  had  a  single  accident.  The  weather 
has  been  n^ost  favourable,  and  everything  has  been 
propitious." 

"No  doubt,  madam,"  he  replied;  "you  are  quite 
right ;  but  this  very  same  sun  which  you  admire  so  much 
will  soon  increase  our  fatigue  and  put  obstacles  in  our 
way." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Hobson?"  said  Mrs, 
Barnett. 

"  I  mean  to  say  that  the  heat  will  before  long  have 
changed  the  nature  of  the  country — that  the  melting  ice 
will  no  longer  present  a  favourable  surface  to  the 
sledges.  The  ground  would  become  rough  and  rugged, 
our  dogs  would  be  unable  to  travel  fast  as  hitherto,  the 
rivers  and  lakes  will  have  begun  to  melt,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  to  find  fords  or  to  go  round  them.     All 
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these  changes  caused  by  the  sun's  heat  will  entail  upon 
us  fatigue,  delay,  and  dangers,  the  least  of  which  will 
be  the  breaking  of  the  snow  beneath  our  feet  or 
the  fall  of  avalanches  from  the  icebergs.  Yes,  that 
is  what  we  shall  have  to  thank  the  sun  for,  every  day 
as  he  climbs  higher  up  the  horizon.  Remember  this, 
madam — of  the  four  elements  one  only  is  necessary 
here,  namely,  the  air :  that  is  indispensable.  The  other 
three — earth,  fire,  and  water — we  can  get  on  very  well 
without.  They  are  even  contrary  to  nature  in  the  polar 
regions." 

No  doubt  the  lieutenant  was  exaggerating.  Mrs. 
Barnett  could  easily  have  refuted  his  arguments,  but 
she  liked  to  hear  him  express  himself  so  ardently.  The 
Lieutenant  was  passionately  fond  of  the  country,  in 
which  fate  had  cast  the  lad/s  life  for  the  present,  and  his 
ardour  was  a  guarantee  that  he  would  not  shrink  from 
any  obstacle. 

Nevertheless,  Jasper  Hobson  was  quite  right  when 
he  said  that  the  sun  had  difficulties  in  store  for  them. 
That  was  evident  when,  three  days  later — on  the  4th 
May — ^they  resumed  their  journey.  The  thermometer, 
even  at  the  coldest  part  of  the  night,  was  always  above 
32  deg.  A  universal  thaw  had  set  in.  The  snotir 
had  begun  to  melt  rapidly,  the  roughness  of  the  ground 
caused  the  sledges  to  jolt  continuously,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  travellers  were  much  shaken.  The  dogs, 
in  consequence  of  the  bad  holding-ground,  were  obliged 
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to  moderate  their  pace,  and  the  reins  were  accordingly 
once  again  placed  in  the  unskilful  hands  of  Corporal  JolifFe 
now  that  there  was  no  danger,  for  no  cries  nor  any 
flourishing  of  the  whip  could  increase  the  pace  of  the 
jaded  packs. 

Occasionally  the  travellers  lightened  the  load  by 
getting  out  and  walking.  This  mode  of  progression 
suited  the  hvinters  very  well,  for  they  were  now  ap- 
proaching the  best  game  districts  in  British  America. 
Mrs.  Bamett  and  her  faithful  Madge  took  great  interest 
in  the  chase,  while  Thomas  Black,  on  the  contrary, 
declared  himself  absolutely  uninterested  in  any  violent 
exercise.  He  had  not  come  to  this  distant  land  with  the 
idea  of  hunting  polecats  or  ermine,  but  only  to  observe 
the  moon  at  the  precise  moment  when  her  disc  should 
cover  the  sun ;  so  when  the  orb  of  night  rose  above  the 
horizon,  the  impatient  astronomer  could  not  take  his 
eyes  from  her.  This  provoked  the  Lieutenant,  who  one 
day  said  to  him  : 

"  Well,  Mr.  Black,  if  by  any  improbable  chance  the 
moon  should  not  come  to  time  on  the  i8th  July,  i860, 
it  will  be  a  bad  look-out  for  you." 

"  Mr.  Hobson,"  replied  the  astronomer  gravely,  "  if 
the  mo'on  were  to  be  so  wanting  in  etiquette,  I  should 
institute  proceedings  against  her." 

The  best  hunters  of  the  detachment  were  Marbre 
and  Sabine,  who  were  both  past-masters  in  the  art. 
They  were  almost  unequalled,  and  thie   most   skilful 
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Indians  could  not  surpass  them  in  quickness  of  vision 
or  precision  of  aim.  They  were  at  once  trappers  and 
hunters.  They  were  acquainted  with  all  the  nets  and 
other  artifices  for  taking  sables,  otters,  wolves,  bears,  etc. 
No  ruse  was  unknown  to  them;  they  were  clever  and 
intelligent;  and  Captain  Craventy  had  wisely  made  choice 
of  them  for  the  expedition. 

But  while  on  this  march,  neither  of  these  soldiers 
had  any  opportunity  to  set  traps.  They  could  not 
separate  from  the  detachment  more  than  an  hour  or 
two  at  a  time  at  most,  and  they  were  obliged  to  content 
themselvas  with  any  game  that  came  within  shot  Still 
they  wer<i  lucky  enough  to  kill  one  of  the  great  American 
ruminants,  which  are  rarely  met  with  in  such  high 
latitudes. 

One  day — namely,  the  15th  May — the  two  hunters. 
Lieutenant  Hobson  and  Mrs.  Barnett,  went  some  miles 
towards  the  east,  out  of  their  direct  route.  Marbre  and 
Sabine  had  obtained  permission  to  follow  up  a  fresh 
trail  which  they  had  struck,  and  not  only  had  Hobson 
given  them  leave,  but  he  and  Mrs.  Barnett  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  accompany  them. 

The  tracks  were  evidently  those  of  some  large  deer  : 
there  was  no  mistake  on  this  point.  The  hunters  were 
positive  about  it,  and  were  able  to  name  the  species  to 
which  the  animals  belonged 

"  The  presence  of  these  animals  in  this  country  seems 
to  surprise  you,  Mr.  Hobson,"  said  Mrs.  Barnett. 
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"  Well,  the  fact  is,"  he  replied,  "  that  it  is  somewhat 
unusual  to  meet  this  species  beyond  the  57  th  deg.  N. 
latitude.  We  generally  find  them  to  the  south  of  the 
Slave  Lake,  where  they  live  upon  the  young  shoots  of 
the  willow  and  poplar,  as  well  as  on  a  species  of  wild 
rose  of  which  they  are  very  fond." 

"I  suppose,  then,  that  they,  as  well  as  the  fur 
animals,  have  been  obliged  to  relinquish  their  more 
southern  haunts,  in  consequence  of  the  close  pursuit  of 
the  hunters  and  trappers  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  only  explanation  that  we  can  give  of 
their  presence  here,"  replied  the  Lieutenant.  "  That  is 
always  supposing  that  my  men  have  not  been  mistaken 
in  the  footprints." 

"  No,  no,  sir,"  replied  Sabine.  "  Marbre  and  I  are 
hot  mistaken.  These  are  the  tracks  of  deer  which  we 
call  the  red  deer,  but  the  natives  know  them  as  wapiti^ 

"  That's  a  fact,"  added  Marbre.  "  Old  trappers  like 
us  are  not  easily  deceived;  besides,  you  can  hear  the 
peculiar  whistling  they  make." 

The  party  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  the  base  of  a 
small  hill,  the  slopes  of  which  were  almost  denuded  of 
snow,  and  so  not  difficult  to  mount.  They  hastened  to 
the  top,  while  the  whistling  noise  noticed  by  Marbre 
became  more  audible ;  occasionally  cries,  which  some- 
what resembled  the  braying  of  an  ass,  were  mingled  with 
the  other  sound,  and  proved  that  the  hunters  had  not 
been  mistaken. 
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When  the  Lieutenant  and  his  friends  had  reached 
the  top  of  the  hill,  they  gazed  across  the  plain  to  the 
eastward.  The  undulating  ground  was  still  white  with 
patches  of  snow,  but  the  dazzling  surface  was  here  and 
there  broken  by  the  young  shoots.  Some  shrubs 
stretched  forth  stunted  branches,  while  huge  icebergs 
stood  out  against  the  gray  sky. 

"  Look,  there  are  the  wapiti ! "  cried  Sabine  and 
Marbre,  simultaneously,  as  they  pointed  to  a  group  of 
animals  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 

"  But  what  are  they  about  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Barnett. 

"  They  are  fighting,  madam,"  replied  Jasper  Hobson* 
"  They  always  do  so  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  inflames 
them.  This  is  another  unfortunate  result  of  the  presence 
of  the  orb  of  day." 

From  thq  spot  on  which  they  stood  the  party  could 
easily  distinguish  the  movements  of  the  group  of 
wapiti,  which  were  very  fine  specimens  of  their  species. 
These  animals  are  known  under  various  names,  such  as 
stags  with  rounded  horns,  American  stags,  roebucks,  gray 
elks,  and  red  elks.  These  graceful  animals  have  slender 
limbs,  their  skin  is  of  a  somewhat  reddish  colour,  which 
becomes  darker  as  the  season  gets  warmer.  The  males 
clan  be  distinguished  from  the  females  by  their  white 
horns,  which  the  latter  do  not  possess.  The  wapiti  was 
once  very  common  in  America,  and  the  United  States 
contained  a  great  number,  but  the  clearing  of  the  forests 
obliged    them   to   take    refuge  in   the   more    peaceful 
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districts  of  Canada.  But  there  they  were  not  allowed 
to  remain  in  peace ;  they  were  disturbed,  and  migrated 
towards  Hudson's  Bay.  In  fact,  although  the  wapiti 
is  essentially  an  animal  of  the  arctic  regions,  never- 
theless, as  the  Lieutenant  had  stated,  it  seldom  pene- 
trates beyond  57  deg.  N.  latitude;  so  it  may  be 
concluded  that  these  specimens  \3A  fled  before  the 
Chippeway  Indians,  who  pursue  them  mercilessly,  and 
had  endeavoured  to  find  the  security  which  was  denied 
to  them  farther  south. 

Meanwhile  the  fight  went  on  furiously;  the  wapiti 
had  not  even  perceived  the  hunters,  though  it  is  probable 
if  they  had  they  would  not  have  ceased  to  struggle. 
Marbre  and  Sabine,  who  knew  how  blindly  they  engaged, 
could  have  advanced  towards  them  fearlessly  and  got 
within  range  at  their  leisure,  as  Lieutenant  Hobson 
actually  suggested. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  replied  Marbre,  "but  we 
may  spare  our  powder  and  ball.  The  beasts  have 
declared  *  war  to  the  knife,'  and  we  shall  get  there  in 
plenty  of  time  to  secure  the  vanquished." 

"Are  wapiti  valuable  animals?"  inquired  Mrs.  Barnett 

"  Yes,  madam,"  replied  Jasper  Hobson ;  "  their  skin, 
which  is  less  thin  than  that  of  the  true  elk,  makes  very 
valuable  leather.  It  is  rendered  supple  by  rubbing  it 
with  the  grease  and  brains  of  the  animals,  and  neither 
damp  nor  dryness  will  hurt  it — this  is  the  reason  why 
the  Indians  are  so  anxious  to  secure  the  wapiti," 
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"  But  is  their  flesh  not  good  to  eat  ?" 

"Well,  not  very  good.  It  is  tough  and  not  very 
palatable.  The  fat  congeals  the  moment  it  is  taken  from 
the  fire,  and  sticks  to  the  teeth.  The  flesh  is,  therefore, 
not  so  highly  valued  as  that  of  other  deer.  Nevertheless, 
for  want  of  better  food  in  time  of  scarcity,  we  eat  it,  and 
it  keeps  us  alive  as  well  as  anything  else." 

Mrs.  Bamett  and  Jasper  Hobson  continued  talking 
for  a  few  minutes  longer,  when  suddenly  the  wapiti 
ceased  fighting.  Was  it  possible  they  had  satisfied  their 
anger,  or  had  they  perceived  the  hunters  or  scented 
danger?  Whatever  the  reason,  all,  with  the  exception 
of  two,  fled  away  to  the  eastward  at  fbll  speed.  In  a 
few  moments  they  had  disappeared,  and  the  swiftest 
horse  could  not  have  overtaken  them. 

But  two  magnificent  stags  still  remained  on  the  field 
of  battle.  With  heads  down  and  locked  antlers,  with 
their  legs  stretched  to  their  utmost  tension,  they  swayed 
and  butted  like  a  pair  of  wrestlers ;  neither  would  let 
go,  and  they  swung  round  and  round  on  their  fore-legs 
as  if  they  were  riveted  together. 

"  How  savage  they  are  I "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bamett. 

" Yes,"  replied  the  Lieutenant ;  "there  are  no  more 
revengeful  beasts  than  these  wapiti.  No  doubt  they  are 
paying  off"  some  old  score." 

"  But  would  not  this  be  the  time  to  approach 
them?"  said  Mrs.  Bamett,  "they  are  quite  blinded 
with  rage." 
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We  have  plenty  of  time,  madam,"  replied  Sabine; 
"  they  will  not  escape  us  now.  If  we  were  close  beside 
them,  with  our  rifles  at  our  shoulders  and  our  fingers  on 
the  triggers,  they  would  not  stir." 

"  Indeed ! " 

"It  is  quite  true,"  said  Hobson,  who  had  been 
attentively  examining  the  combatafits  while  the  hunter 
was  speaking,  "  and  whether  we  shoot  them  or  whether 
they  are  killed  by  the  wolves,  these  wapiti  will  die, 
sooner  or  later,  on  the  spot  they  stand  on  at  thig 
moment." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Mrs.  Barnett. 

"Well,  madam,  if  you  will  come  nearer  you  will 
see.  You  need  not  be  afraid  to  approach  them,  for, 
as  our  hunters  say,  they  are  quite  incapable  of  flight," 

So  Mrs.  Barnett,  accompanied  by  the  three  men, 
descended  the  hill.  In  a  few  minutes  they  had  reached 
the  field  of  battle.  The  wapiti  had  scarcely  moved. 
They  were  pushing  against  each  other  with  their  heads 
like  two  great  rams,  and  seemed  to  be  inextricably  fixed 
one  to  the  other. 

In  fact,  in  the  heat  of  the  contest,  the  horns  of  the 
wapiti  had  been  so  locked  that  they  could  not  be  disen- 
gaged, and  still  less  could  they  be  broken.  This  is  not 
at  all  an  uncommon  occurrence,  nor  is  it  rarely  that 
antlers  are  found  lying  on  the  ground  still  locked 
together,  the  former  owners  having  died  of  hunger  and 
been  eaten  by  the  wild  beasts. 

£    2 
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A  couple  of  bullets  put  an  end  to  the  struggle, 
and  the  hunters  immediately  set  about  skinning  the 
deer,  leaving  their  bleeding  carcases  to  be  devoured 
by  the  wolves  and  the  bears. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  POLAR   CIRCLE. 


The  expedition  continued  to  advance  towards  the 
north-west,  but  the  dogs  were  greatly  fatigued  by 
drawing  the  sledges  over  the  uneven  ground.  The 
brave  animals  were  quiet  enough  now,  although  they 
had  given  their  drivers  a  good  deal  of  trouble  when 
they  started  They  could  not  travel  more  than  eight 
or  nine  miles  a  day,  though  Hobson  hurried  on  the 
detachment  as  much  as  possible.  He  was  very  anxious 
to  reach  the  Great  Bear  Lake,  on  the  borders  of  which 
Fort  Confidence  is  situated,  for  there  he  hoped  to 
receive  some  important  information.  He  wished  to 
ascertain  whether  the  Indians  who  frequented  the 
north  banks  of  the  lake  had  been  able  to  cross  the 
neighbouring  shores,  and  whether  the  Arctic  Ocean 
was  open  at  this  time  of  the  year.  These  were  very 
important  questions,  and  if  answered  in  the  affirmative 
would  decide  th^  fate  of  the  new  factory. 

The  country  through  which  the  little  troop  was  now 
passing  was  most  c^riciously  intersected  by  a  number 
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of  watercourses,  the  greater  portion  of  which  were 
tributaries  of  the  two  important  rivers  which  flow  north- 
wards into  the  frozen  ocean.  That  on  the  west  is  the 
Mackenzie ;  to  the  east  is  the  Copper  Mine  River. 
Between  these  two  principal  arteries,  lakes,  lagoons, 
and  numerous  ponds  are  formed.  Their  surface,  almost 
free  from  ice,  would  not  sustain  the  sledges,  which  were 
therefore  obliged  to  make  considerable  detours,  which 
added  greatly  to  the  length  of  the  journey.  Lieutenant 
Hobson  was  quite  right  in  saying  that  winter  is 
the  better  season  to  travel  in  arctic  regions,  for  they 
are  much  easier  to  traverse  at  that  time,  as  Mrs,  Barnett 
had  reason  to  confess  more  than  once. 

This  region  included  in  the  Cursed  Land  was  absolute 
desert,  as  is  almost  all  the  northern  territory  of  the 
American  continent.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
is  on  the  average  one  person  for  every  ten  square  miles 
of  territory.  The  inhabitants  include,  without  counting 
the  scattered  tribes  of  natives,  a  few  thousand  agents  or 
soldiers  attached  to  the  various  fur  companies.  This 
population  is  generally  massed  in  the  more  southerly 
districts  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  factories. 

So  no  trace  of  human  footstep  crossed  the  route  of  the 
detachment  The  only  tracks  visible  were  those  of  wild 
animals ;  occasionally  a  bear  of  the  white  or  polar  species 
was  sighted,  but  the  rarity  of  these  animals  astonished 
Mrs.  Barnett,  for  she  had  fancied  from  the  tales  she  had 
read    of   shipwrecked  whalers   arUi   others,  that  these 
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formidable  beasts  are  much  more  common,  and  attacked 
people  almost  daily.  But  she  concluded  that  the 
strength  of  the  detachment  kept  the  bears  at  a  distance. 

"  Wait  until  winter  sets  in,  ma^am,**  said  the 
Lieutenant,  '^  wait  till  the  winter  makes  them  hungry,  and 
then  perhaps  you  will  see  more  of  them  than  you  care 
about." 

After  a  long  and  fatiguing  journey,  the  little  troop  at 
length  arrived  at  the  limit  of  the  Polar  Circle  on  the 
28th  May.  We  know  that  this  parallel  of  latitude, 
21  deg.  27  min.  57  sec.  from  the  North  Pole,  forms  the 
mathematical  limit  of  the  sun's  rays  when  it  describes 
the  arc  in  the  opposite  hemisphere.  At  this  point  the 
expedition  entered  the  true  arctic  regions. 

The  latitude  had  been  carefully  ascertained  by 
Thomas  Black  and  Jasper  Hobson,  who  handled  the 
instruments  with  equal  skill.  Mrs.  Barnett,  who  was 
present  at  the  time,  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  that  she 
was  about  to  cross  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  she  heard  it 
with  a  pardonable  pride. 

"  You  have  already  passed  the  torrid  zones  in  your 
previous  voyages,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  "  and  here  you 
are  to-day  on  the  confines  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  Very 
few  explorers  have  ventured  into  such  different  zones ; 
some  have,  so  to  speak,  a  speciality  for  warm  climates, 
and  Africa  and  Australia  chiefly  are  the  countries  they 
prefer  to  investigate.  Such  men  as  Barth,  Burton, 
Livingstone,  Speke,*  Douglas,  and  Stuart,  for  instance. 
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Others,  on  the  contrary,  go  into  arctic  regions  which 
are  still  imperfectly  known :  men,  I  mean,  like  Mackenzie, 
Franklin,  Penny,  Kane,  Parry,  Rae,  etc.,  whose  traces  we 
are  now  following  up.  I  must  congratulate  you,  Mrs. 
Barnett,  upon  being  so  cosmopolitan  a  traveller." 

"I  want  to  see,  or  at  least  try  to  see,  everything, 
Mr.  Hobson,"  she  replied.  "I  believe  the  difficulties 
and  perils  are  about  equal  in  whatever  country  you 
encounter  them.  If  in  the  arctic  regions  we  have  not 
to  fear  the  fevers  of  hot  climates,  the  unhealthiness  of 
high  temperature,  and  the  cruelty  of  black  races,  no 
doubt  cold  is  an  equally  formidable  enemy.  We  meet 
wild  animals  in  all  latitudes,  and  the  white  bears,  I 
expect,  will  give  as  good  accounts  of  travellers  as  the 
tigers  of  Thibet  or  the  lions  of  Africa.  So  in  the  polar 
regions  there  are  similar  dangers  and  obstacles  to  be 
met  with  as  in  the  tropics,  and  there  are  in  all  regions 
districts  which  will  long  defy  explorers." 

"  No  doubt,  madam,"  replied  Hobson,  "  but  I  rather 
think  that  the  arctic  regions  will  hold  out  longest;  in 
tropical  climates  the  natives  form  the  principal  barriers, 
and  I  am  aware  how  frequently  travellers  fall  victims  to 
African  savages,  who  must  sooner  or  later  be  reduced 
by  a  war  of  civilisation.  But  in  arctic  or  antarctic 
countries,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not  the  inhabitants  but 
nature  that  opposes  the  insuperable  barrier — it  is  the 
cruel  cold  that  paralyses  human  energy." 

"Then  you  think  that   the  torrid  zone  will  have 
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been  quite  opened  up  before  the  frigid  zone  is  half 
explored?" 

"Yes,  madam,"  replied  the  Lieutenant ;  " and  I  base 
my  opinion  upon  the  following  facts.  The  bravest 
arctic  explorers — such  as  Parry,  Penny,  Franklin,  etc. — 
never  got  beyond  83  deg.  N.,  which  is  seven  degrees  from 
the  Pole.  On  the  other  hand  Australia  has  been  many 
times  crossed  by  the  brave  Stuart,  and  even  Africa,  with 
all  its  terrors,  has  been  traversed  by  Livingstone  from  the 
Loanga  Bay  to  the  mouths  of  the  Zambesi.  We  may 
therefore  safely  assume  that  tropical  countries  are  more 
easy  of  access  than  the  polar  regions." 

"Do  you  think  that  anyone  will  ever  reach  the 
Pole?"  asked  Mrs.  Barnett. 

"No  doubt,  madam,"  replied  Jasper  Hobson,  "it 
will  be  reached  by  man,  or  by  woman,"  he  added  smiling ; 
"  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  that  the  means  hitherto 
employed  by  navigators  will  have  to  be  materially 
modified.  People  talk  of  an  open  sea  which  some 
explorers  are  said  to  have  seen ;  but  this  sea,  if  it  exist  at 
all,  is  very  difficult  to  reach,  and  no  one  can  tell  whether 
it  extends  to  the  Pole  or  not.  I  think  myself  that  this 
open  sea  will  give  more  trouble  than  felicity  to  explorers. 
For  my  own  part  I  much  prefer  solid  ground,  whether  it 
be  rock  or  ice.  Then  by  means  of  successive  expeditions 
I  would  establish  depots  of  provisions  and  fuel  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  Pole ;  and  in  this  way,  with  plenty  of 
money,  plenty  of  time;  and  perhaps  with  a  sacrifice  of 
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some  human  lives,  the  solution  of  the  great  scientific 
problem  would  be  arrived  at  In  this  way,  I  believe,  I 
could  reach  this  hitherto  inaccessible  point  of  the  globe." 
.  "  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,"  replied  Mrs.  Harnett ; 
"  and  if  ever  you  do  attempt  it,  I  shall  not  be  afraid  to 
share  your  expedition  and  plant  on  the  North  Pole  the 
Union  Jack  ;.but  at  present  that  is  not  our  object." 

"  No,  not  at  present,"  replied  Jasper  Hobson ;  '*  but 
as  soon  as  the  Company's  plans  are  complete,  when  the 
new  fort  has  been  built  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
American  continent,  it  may  become  the  starting-point  of 
every  expedition  to  the  north.  Besides,  if  the  fur- 
yielding  animals  are  too  closely  hunted  they  will  retire 
to  the  Pole,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  follow  them  up." 

"  Unless  expensive  furs  should  go  out  of  fashion," 
replied  Mrs.  Barnett. 

"  Oh  ! "  exclaimed  the  Lieutenant,  "  there  is  no  fear 
of  that;  there  will  always  be  some  pretty  women  who  will 
want  sable  muffs  or  ermine  tippets,  and  then  they  must 
have  them  of  course.'* 

"  I  suppose  so,"  replied  the  lady,  laughing,  •*  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  real  discoverer  of  the  North 
Pole  will  be  some  trapper  who  has  gone  north  in  chase 
of  a  marten  or  a  silver  fox." 

"  That  is  my  opinion  top,"  replied  Jasper  Hobson  ; 
"it. is  human  nature,  and  the  gj^eed  of  gain  will  always 
carry  a  man  much  farther  and  much  more  quickly  than 
scientific  discovery." 
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"  What !  is  it  you  Who  are  giving  utterance  to  such 
sentiments — you  of  all  people  ?  " 

"What  am  I  but  an  employe  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  ?  And  for  what  other  reason  but  that  of  gain 
does  it  risk  its  capital  and  its  agents  ?" 

'<Mr.  Hobson,"  replied  Mrs.  Barnett,  "I  think  I 
know  you  well  enough  to  say  that,  if  need  were,  you 
would  devote  yourself  body  and  soul  to  science,  and  if 
it  were  necessary  in  pure  geographical  interest  for  you  to 
go  to  the  Pole,  I  feel  assured  that  you  would  not  hesitate. 
But,"  she  added,  smiling,  "  this  is  a  very  important  ques- 
tion, and  its  solution  is  still  far  distant.  For  our  own 
part  we  have  only  just  reached  the  Polar  Circle,  and  I 
trust  we  shall  cross  it  without  very  great  difficulty." 

"I  am  not  certain  about  it,"  replied  Hobson,  who 
continued  to  observe  the  sky  attentively ;  "  the  weather 
has  been  very  threatening  the  last  few  days.  Do  you 
see  that  uniform  gray  tint  in  the  sky?  All  those  mists 
will  soon  resolve  themselves  into  snow,-  and  should  the 
wind  get  up  we  shall  have  a  tremendous  storm.  We 
mast  do  all  we  can  to  reach  the  Great  Bear  Lake." 

"  Then,"  replied  Mrs.  Barnett,  rising,  "  let  us  lose  no 
time ;  give  the  signal  for  departure  at  once." 

The  Lieutenant  needed  no  urging.  Whether  alone  or 
accompanied  by  a  few  men  as  energetic  as  himself,  he 
would  have  pressed  on  night  and  day  without  stopping, 
but  he  could  not  compel  others  to  do  as  much  as  he 
himself  would  have  done.     He  was  obliged  to  consider 
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some  individuals  of  the  party  if  he  did  not  spare  himself, 
so  that  afternoon,  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  he  had  given 
his  little  party  a  few  hours'  rest,  and  now,  towards  three 
o'clock,  they  resumed  their  journey. 

Jasper  Hobson  was  not  mistaken  in  his  prophecy  of 
a  change  of  weather ;  in  fact  it  came  almost  immediately. 
During  the  whole  day  the  mists  continued  to  increase, 
and  assumed  a  yellow  and  very  threatening  appearance. 
The  Lieutenant  was  very  restless,  but  he  endeavoured  to 
conceal  his  anxiety  from  the  others,  and  while  the  dogs 
were  with  difficulty  got  ready  to  start  he  had  a  long  con- 
versation with  Sergeant  Long,  who  was  also  occupied 
in  watching  the  s)niiptoms  of  the  coming  storm. 

Unfortunately  the  district  in  which  the  detachment 
then  was,  was  very  ill  suited  to  sleighing.  The  ground 
was  very  rough,  seamed  with  ravines,  and  covered 
with  great  blocks  of  granite.  Sometimes  they  were 
obstructed  by  half-melted  icebergs,  which  considerably 
retarded  their  progress  and  made  it  very  difficult  The 
unfortunate  dogs  could  not  get  on,  and  the  whips  of  the 
drivers  produced  no  effect. 

So  the  Lieutenant  and  his  men  were  frequently 
obliged  to  walk  to  ease  the  exhausted  teams.  Some- 
times they  had  to  push  the  sledges  along,  or  even  to 
carry  them  over  the  roughest  portions  of  the  ground, 
it  will  readily  be  understood  what  incessant  fatigue 
every  one  of  them  underwent  without  complaint,  all 
except  Thomas  Black,  who  was  so  absorbed  with  his 
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one  idea  that  he  never  left  his  sledge,  and  indeed  his 
stoutness  precluded  him  from  any  severe  exercise. 

Since  the  Polar  Circle  had  been  crossed,  the  nature  of 
the  soil  had  altered.  It  was  evident  that  some  convul- 
sion had  scattered  those  enormous  blocks,  nevertheless 
there  was  more  vegetation  visible.  Wherever  there  were 
sheltered  spots,  the  sides  of  the  hills  were  clothed  with 
shrubs  and  trees.  These  were  invariably  of  the  same 
species — ^pines,  firs,  and  willow ;  and  this  proved  that 
e^en  in  the  frigid  zone  there  is  a  certain  vegetable  force. 
Hobson  hoped  to  find  these  specimens  of  the  arctic 
flora  on  the  verge  of  the  glacial  sea.  The  trees  would 
give  him  wood  to  build  his  fort  and  to  warm  its  occu- 
pants. Everyone  thought  the  same  as  they  remarked 
the  contrast  which  this  comparatively  fertile  region 
presented  to  the  long  snow-covered  plains  extending 
between  the  Slave  Lake  and  Fort  Enterprise. 

As  night  fell  the  yellow  fog  became  thicker,  the  wind 
got  up,  large  flakes  of  snow  began  to  fall,  and  the 
ground  was  soon  covered  with  a  thick  white  carpet.  In 
less  than  an  hour  it  was  a  foot  deep,  and,  as  it  did  not 
solidify,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  sledges 
could  advance  at  all,  for  the  curved  "  bows  "  stuck  in  the 
half-frozen  mass  and  compelled  frequent  stoppages. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  wind  rose  to 
a  gale,  and  the  snow,  violently  driven  before  it,  some- 
times dashed  to  the  ground,  sometimes  hurried  into  the 
air,  formed  a  sort  of  whirlwind.    The  dogs,  completely 
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beaten  back,  were  not  able  to  struggle  against  the  wind. 
The  party  was  then  in  a  nairow  gorge  between  two  high 
mountains  of  ice,  across  which  the  storm  roared  with 
tremendous  force.  Masses  of  ice,  detached  by  the 
hurricane,  fell  into'  the  pass*  and  rendered  progress  very 
dangerous.  It  was  like  a  small  avalanche,  and  might  at 
any  time  have  engulfed  the  sledges  and  its  occupants. 
Under  such  conditions  it  was  impossible  to  proceed. 
Jasper  Hobson  no  longer  held  out,  and  after  consulting 
with  Sergeant  Long  he  gave  the  order  to  halt.  But  it 
was  necessary  to  find  shelter  from  the  snowdrift  which 
threatened  them.  That  did  not  trouble  men  like  Hobson 
and  his  companions,  who,  accustomed  to  arctic  expedi- 
tions, knew  very  well  what  to  do.  This  was  not  the  first 
time  by  a  good  many  that  they  had  been  caught  in  a 
storm  many  hundred  miles  from  the  Compan/s  forts, 
without  having  an  Esquimaux  hut  or  even  an  Indian 
hovel  to  shelter  them. 

"  To  the  icebergs  ! "  cried  Jasper  Hobson. 

Everyone  understood  him — he  intended  to  hollow 
out  snow-houses  in  those  icy  masses,  or  rather  mere 
holes,  in  which  each  one  could  shelter  himself  from  the 
storm. 

Hatchets  and  knives  were  quickly  in  use  against 
the  friable  masses  of  ice.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour 
later  a  number  of  dens  had  been  scooped  out,  each 
large  enough  to  hold  two  or  three  persons.  The  dogs 
had  been  unharnessed  and  left  to  their  own  devices. 
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They  trusted  to  the  sagacity  of  the  animals  to  shelter 
themselves  in  the  snow. 

Before  ten  o'clock,  every  one  of  the  party  was 
sheltered  in  the  snow-houses,  in  parties  of  two  or  three, 
with  sympathetic  companions.  Mrs.  Barnett,  Madge, 
and  the  Lieutenant  occupied  one  den;  Thomas  Black 
and  Sergeant  Long  were  huddled  up  in  another ;  and  so 
on.  These  retreats  were  perfectly  warm,  if  not  quite 
comfortable,  and  it  is  well  known  that  Indians  and 
Esquimaux  have  no  other  refuge  in  the  bitterest  cold. 
Jasper  Hobson  and  his  friends  could  now  await  the 
termination  of  the  storm  in  safety,  so  long  as  they  took 
care  that  the  entrances  to  the  dens  were  not  filled  up  by 
the  snow ;  so  they  took  the  precaution  to  clear  it  away 
every  half-hour.  During  the  hurricane,  the  Lieutenant 
and  his  soldiers  could  scarcely  set  foot  out  of  doors. 
Very  luckily  everyone  had  sufficient  provisions,  and  was 
able  to  support  this  beaver-like  existence  without  suffering 
from  cold  or  hunger. 

For  eight-and-forty  hours  the  tempest  raged  con- 
tinuously, and  even  increased.  The  wind  roared  through 
the  narrow  paths  and  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  icebergs. 
Loud  cracks,  repeated  twenty  times  by  the  echo,  told 
that  the  fall  of  avalanches  was  increasing.  Jasper 
Hobson  began  to  fear,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the 
route  between  the  mountains  would  be  blocked  up.  With 
these  cracking  noises  mingled  other  roarings  which  the 
Lieutenant  could  not  mistake,  and  he  did  not  conceal 
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from  the  courageous  Mrs.  Barnett  that  bears  were  prowl- 
ing in  the  pass ;  but  fortunately  these  terrible  animals 
were  too  much  occupied  in  looking  after  themselves 
to  trouble  their  heads  about  the  travellers.  Their 
attention  was  not  attracted  either  by  the  dogs  or  the 
sledges,  which  were  hidden  beneath  the  snow,  and  the 
bears  passed  on  without  taking  any  notice. 

The  night  of  the  25th  May  was  still  more  terrible 
than  its  predecessor.  The  violence  of  the  hurricane  was 
such  that  the  fall  of  all  the  icebergs  appeared  imminent ; 
in  fact  the  travellers  could  feel  the  enormous  masses 
shake,  and  thought  a  fearful  death  awaited  them.  The 
awful  crackings  of  the  ice  and  the  oscillations  of  the 
mass  gave  warning  that  breaches  had  been  made  in 
themj  however,  no  tremendous  accident  occurred,  the 
enormous  masses  resisted,  and  towards  morning,  by  one 
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of  those  phenomena  so  frequent  in  arctic  regions,  the 
violence  of  the  tempest  suddenly  abated  under  the 
influence  of  the  intense  cold,  and  with  the  first  streak 
of  daylight  an  uninterrupted  calm  had  supervened. 
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There  was  one  fortunate  circumstance  at  any  rate.  The 
sudden  but  not  lasting  cold  which  usually  occurs  on 
certain  days  in  May — even  in  the  temperate  zone — was 
sufficient  to  freeze  the  thick  layer  of  snow,  and  it  became 
practicable  for  sledges,  so  Lieutenant  Hobson  resumed 
his  journey  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  direction  of  the  route,  however,  was  somewhat 
changed.  Instead  of  going  due  north  the  expedition 
bore  towards  the  west,  following,  so  to  speak,  the  curve 
of  the  polar  circle.  The  Lieutenant  was  very  anxious  to 
reach  Fort  Confidence,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Great  Bear  Lake.  These  few  cold  days  were  therefore 
most  favourable  to  his  plans ;  he  advanced  quickly,  no 
obstacles  were  encountered,  and  on  the  30th  May  the 
troop  arrived  at  the  fort. 

Forts  Confidence  and  Good  Hope,  on  the  Mackenzie 
River,  were  the  most  advanced  posts  which  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  possessed  at  that  time.  The 
former,  erected  at  the  most  northerly  extremity  of  the 
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Great  Bear  Lake,  was  most  important,  and,  across  the  ice 
in  winter  and  the  water  in  summer,  it  was  in  direct  com- 
munication with  Fort  Franklin  at  the  other  extremity. 
Not  to  mention  the  daily  exchanges  which  took  place 
with  the  Indian  trappers  of  the  high  latitudes,  these 
factories — ^and  particularly  Fort  Confidence — foraged  the 
banks  and  waters  of  the  Great  Bear  Lake.  This  lake  is 
a  regular  Mediterranean  Sea,  extending  over  many  degrees 
of  latitude  and  longitude.  It  is  very  irregular  in  shape, 
being  very  narrowed  in  the  centre  by  two  promontories, 
while  at  the  north  it  forms  a  large  triangle.  Its  general 
form  is  somewhat  that  of  an  extended  skin  of  one  of  the 
large  ruminants,  without  the  head. 

Fort  Confidence  had  been  erected  at  what  we  may 
call  ^  right  paw  of  this  skin,  about  two  hundred  miles 
from  Coronation  Gulf,  one  of  the  numerous  estuaries 
which  indent  the  northern  coast  of  America.  The  fort 
was  there  built  a  little  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle,  but  still 
nearly  three  degrees  from  the  70th  parallel,  beyond  which 
again  the  Company  considered  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
found  a  new  settlement. 

In  its  entirety  Fort  Confidence  resembled  other 
more  southern  factories ;  it  consisted  of  a  house  for  the 
officers,  barracks  for  the  soldiers,  storehouses  for  the 
skins  and  furs.  All  these  buildings  were  surrounded  by  a 
palisade.  The  captain  in  command  of  the  fort  was  then 
absent.  He  had  gone  eastward  with  some  Indians  and 
soldiers  to  find  out  some  better  hunting-grounds.     The 
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past  season  had  not  been  good.  High-priced  furs  had 
not  been  forthcoming ;  however,  on  the  other  hand,  otter 
skins — thanks  to  the  vicinity  of  the  lake — had  been  very 
abundant ;  but  this  stock  had  been  sent  to  the  southern 
factories,  so  that  the  store-houses  of  Fort  Confidence  were 
empty  at  that  time. 

In  the  absence  of  the  commanding  officer,  a  sergeant 
did  the  honours  of  the  fort  to  the  party.  This  non- 
commissioned officer  was  named  Felton,  and  was  the 
brother-in-law  of  Sergeant  Long.  He  placed  himself 
entirely  at  Lieutenant  Hobson's  disposal,  and  the 
Lieutenant,  being  anxious  to  give  his  party  a  rest, 
decided  to  remain  two  or  three  days  at  Fort  Confidence. 
There  was  plenty  of  room,  and  the  whole  party,  including 
the  dogs,  were  soon  comfortably  settled.  The  best  room 
in  the  principal  house  was  naturally  reserved  for  Mrs. 
Barnett,  who  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  polite 
attention  of  Sergeant  Felton. 

Jasper  Hobson's  first  care  had  been  to  ask  if  any 
parties  of  Indians  were  then  beating  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Bear  Lake. 

The  Sergeant  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  said 
that  they  had  received  a  signal  from  a  party  of  Hare  Indians, 
who  had  encamped  on  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  lake. 

**  What  distance  is  that  from  the  fort  ?  "  asked  Jasper 
Hobson. 

"About  thirty  miles,"  replied  Felton.  "  Do  you  wish 
to  communicate  with  them  ?  " 

F    2 
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"  Most  decidedly,"  sai^  Hobson.  "  They  may  be 
able  to  give  me  some  most  useful  information  about  the 
territory  bordering  on  the  Polar  Sea.  If  the  report  is 
favourable,  I  will  build  our  new  fort  on  that  site." 

"  Well,  sir,  there  is  nothing  easier  than  to  go  to  the 
Hares'  encampment,"  replied  Felton. 

"  Along  the  shore,  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"No,  by  water.  The  wind  is  favourable  and  the 
lake  is  free  from  ice.  We  can  lend  you  a  boat  and  a 
man,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  you  will  reach  the  Indian 
encampment." 

"  Very  well.  Sergeant,"  said  Hobson,  "  I  will  do  that, 
and  to-morrow  morning,  if  it  will  suit '* 

"Whenever  you  please,  sir,  we  shall  be  ready," 
replied  Felton. 

The  start  was  arranged  to  take  place  the  next 
morning.  When  Mrs.  Barnett  heard  of  the  undertaking 
she  requested  Hobson's  permission  to  accompany  him ; 
a  favour  which  we  may  be  quite  sure  was  at  once 
conceded. 

But  there  was  something  to  be  done  before  evening, 
nevertheless.  Mrs.  Barnett,  Hobson,  two  or  three 
soldiers,  Madge,  Mrs.  MacNab,  and  Joliffe,  under  the 
guidance  of  Felton,  explored  the  neighbouring  shores 
of  the  lake.  There  was  no  want  of  verdure,  for  the 
hills,  now  free  from  snow,  were  crowned  with  a  species 
of  Scotch  fir,  about  forty  feet  high,  which  supplied  the 
garrison  with  all  the  fuel  they  required  during  the  winter. 
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Their  large  trunks,  clothed  with  flexible  branches, 
presented  a  very  characteristic  appearance  in  the  land- 
scape, but  their  uniform  height  and  regularity  were 
somewhat  monotonous.  Between  the  groups  of  trees 
grew  a  sort  of  white  weed,  which  smelt  like  wild  thyme, 
and  Sergeant  Felton  informed  his  guests  that  this  herb 
was  called  the  incense  plant,  because  of  its  fragrance 
when  burning. 

About  a  hundred  paces  from  the  -  fort,  the  party 
reached  a  small  natural  harbour,  surrounded  by  high 
granite  rocks  which  quite  sheltered  it  from  the  waves. 
In  this  port  was  anchored  the  whole  fleet  of  Fort 
Confidence,  the  flotilla  consisting  of  a  single  fishing- 
boat,  the  same  which  was  to  be  used  next  day  to  take 
Jasper  Hobson  and  Mrs.  Bamett  across  the  lake.  From 
the  point  where  they  now  stood  a  large  extent  of  water 
could  be  seen,  the  irregular  shores,  the  wooded  banks, 
and  the  rippling  water,  upon  which  some  icebergs  were 
still  sailing.  To  the  south  the  lake  extended  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach. 

The  whole  view  occupied  by  the  clear  surface  of  the 
Great  Bear  Lake,  its  pebbly  shores,  the  slopes  clothed 
with  verdure,  the  tree-crowned  hills,  all  presented  the 
appearance  of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  Numerous 
varieties  of  ducks  flew  over  the  lake,  quacking  loudly ; 
they  were  eider-ducks,  whistling  swans,  harlequins,  old 
women  (those  chattering  birds  which  never  shut  their 
mouths),  as  well  as  some  hundreds  of  puffins  and  guille- 
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mots,  and  darted  about  in  every  direction.  Under  cover  of 
the  trees  were  ospreys  about  two  feet  high,  a  species  of 
eagle  which  build  their  nests  in  the  forks  of  the  trees. 
Sabine,  the  hunter,  killed  a  couple  of  these  birds,  which 
measured  six  feet  across  their  wings.  There  were 
also  magnificent  specimens  of  the  fishing-eagle,  which  in 
the  winter  descend  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  in 
the  summer  visit  the  highest  latitudes  of  North  America. 

But  the  most  interesting  incident  of  the  walk  w^s 
the  capture  of  an  otter,  the  skin  of  which  was  valued 
at  several  hundred  roubles. 

The  skins  of  these  valuable  animals  were  formerly 
much  sought  after  in  China,  but  if  they  are  not  now  so 
valued  there  they  are  still  in  great  demand  in  Russia, 
where  they  command  a  ready  sale  at  very  high  prices. 
So  Russian  merchants  explore  all  the  coasts  of  New 
Cornwall  up  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  in  consequence 
the  otter  is  becoming  scarcer  every  day,  and  the  hunters 
now  are  obliged  to  pursue  them  up  to  the  shores  of  the 
Sea  of  Kamtchatka,  and  amongst  the  islands  of  the 
Behring  Archipelago. 

"  But,"  added  Sergeant  Felton,  after  he  had  given 
these  details  to  his  guests,  "  the  American  otters  are  not 
to  be  despised  by  any  means,  and  those  which  inhabit 
the  Great  Bear  Lake  are  worth  from  250  to  300  francs 
apiece."* 

There  were  no  doubt  some  magnificent  otters  in 

*  ;f  10  to  /"la  sterling. 
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the  lake,  and  one  which  the  Sergeant  himself  killed  was 
quite  as  valuable  as  any  of  the  Kamtchatka  species. 
This  animal,  which  was  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  had 
webbed  feet,  very  short  legs,  and  dark  and  silky  fur  on 
the  upper  part  of  its  body,  the  lower  part  being  gray. 

"That  was  a  good  shot.  Sergeant,"  replied  Lieutenant 
Hobson,  who  was  directing  Mrs.  Barnett's  attention  to 
the  splendid  fur  of  the  animal. 

"Ah  sir,"  replied  the  Sergeant,  "if  we  got  a  skin 
like  that  every  day  we  should  not  complain,  but  we  lose 
a  lot  of  time  tracking  the  animals,  which  are  first-rate 
swimmers  and  divers.  We  scarcely  ever  hunt  them  except 
at  night,  for  during  the  day  they  are  very  shy,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  matter  even  for  experienced  hunters 
to  discover  their  lairs." 

"I  suppose  this  species  is  also  becoming  scarcer?" 
said  Mrs.  Bamett. 

"Yes,  madam,"  replied  the  Sergeant;  "and  when 
these  have  disappeared  the  profits  of  the  Company  will 
begin  to  disappear  also.  All  hunters  are  anxious  for  the 
fiirs,  and  the  Americans  particularly  are  running  us  very 
close.  Did  you  meet  any  of  the  American  agents  on 
your  way  up,  sir?"  he  added,  turning  to  Lieutenant 
Hobson. 

"  No,"  replied  Jasper;  "do  they  come  so  high  as  this?" 

"Oh  dear  yes,"  said  the  Sergeant;  "and  if  you 
hear  of  their  being  in  the  neighbourhood  you  had  better 
be  careful." 
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"Why,"  said  Mrs.  Barnett;  "are  they  highway 
robbers  ?  " 

"No,"  replied  the  Sergeant,  "but  they  are  very 
formidable  rivals,  and  when  game  is  scarce  hunters  often 
come  to  blows.  I  daresay  that  if  the  attempt  of  the 
Company  is  successful,  and  you  are  enabled  to  establish  a 
fort  on  the  extreme  limit  of  the  continent,  the  Yankees — 
confound  them  ! — ^will  do  the  same." 

"  Bah  !"  said  the  Lieutenant,  "there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  all.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  had  better  make 
a  beginning.  We  will  go  ahead  as  long  as  we  have  solid 
ground  under  our  feet,  and  may  Heaven  protect  us  ! " 

After  an  excursion  of  three  hours  the  party  returned 
to  Fort  Confidence  and  did  full  justice  to  the  excellent 
dinner  prepared  for  them  by  the  Sergeant.  After  some 
conversation  they  all  retired  and  enjoyed  an  excellent 
night's  rest 

Next  day  (the  31st  May)  Mrs.  Barnett  and  Hobson 
were  ready  to  start  at  5  a.m.  The  Lieutenant  had 
determined  to  devote  the  whole  day  to  visiting  the 
Indian  encampment,  and  to  procure  as  much  information 
as  possible.  He  suggested  to  Thomas  Black  that  he 
should  accompany  him,  but  the  astronomei^  preferred  to 
remain  where  he  was ;  he  wanted  to  make  some  obser- 
vations to  determine  exactly  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  Fort  Confidence.  Mrs.  Barnett  and  Hobson  therefore 
started  together  under  the  guidance  of  an  old  servant  of 
the  Company  named  Norman. 
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Sergeant  Felton  accompanied  them  to  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  where  Norman  was  in  readiness.  The  little 
vessel  was  an  undecked  cutter  but  sixteen  feet  long, 
and  could  be  easily  managed  by  one  man.  The  weather 
was  fine  and  the  breeze  from  the  north-east  was  favour- 
able for  the  transit  Sergeant  Felton  took  leave  of  them, 
and  apologised  for  not  accompan3ang  them,  but  he  was 
unable  to  leave  the  fort  in  the  absence, of  his  chief;  ' 
the  grapnel  was  then  pulled  up  and  the  boat  sped  rapidly 
across  the  lake. 

The  journey  was  a  mere  pleasure-trip.  The  old 
sailor,  as  taciturn  as  most  of  his  class,  sat  silently 
steering.  Mrs.  Bamett  and  Hobson,  seated  opposite 
each  other,  admired  the  continually  changing  view 
which  opened  to  their  gaze.  The  boat  skirted  the 
northern  shore  of  the  lake  for  about  three  miles  in 
a  straight  line ;  they  were  thus  enabled  to  perceive  the 
magnificent  wooded  hills  which  trended  away  towards 
the  west  From  this  side  the  northern  shores  of  the 
lake  appeared  perfectly  flat,  and  the  eye  could  travel  a 
long  distance  to  the  horizon.  The  whole  of  this  shore 
contrasts  greatly  with  that  which  makes  the  acute  angle, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  rises  Fort  Confidence  sur- 
rounded by  its  belt  of  pines.  The  passengers  could 
still  see  the  Company's  flag  floating  from  the  summit 
of  the  keep.  Towards  the  south  and  west  the  sun  lit 
up  the  water  with  its  dazzling  rays,  but  what  most 
particularly  attracted  the  eye  were  the  icebergs,  which 
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appeared  like  blocks  of  molten  silver,  upon  which  it 
was  impossible  to  gaze  for  any  length  of  time,  so 
resplendent  were  they.  These  floating  mountains, 
now .  slowly  dissolving,  seemed  to  protest  against 
this  bright  polar  sun,  which  at  present  was  not  very 
powerful. 

Mrs.  Bamett  and  Lieutenant  Hobson,  as  usual, 
talked  about .  the  surroundings  —  they  enriched  their 
memories  and  laid  up  a  store  of  pleasant  recollections 
while  they  proceeded. 

They  had  started  at  six  o'clock,  and  at  nine  they 
were  close  to  their  destination.  Before  ten  o'clock 
Norman  ran  the  boat  aground  on  an  old  bank  close 
to  the  Indian  encampment. 

The  travellers  immediately  stepped  ashore.  Two  or 
three  Indians  approached  them,  the  chief  amongst  them ; 
and  this  much-beplumed  individual  addressed  them  in 
tolerable  English. 

These  Hare  Indians,  as  well  as  the  Copper  and 
Beaver  tribes,  belong  to  the  Chippeway  race,  and 
consequently  differ  little  in  their  habits  and  manners 
from  the  rest     They  are,  besides,  in  constant  communi- 

■ 

cation  with  the  forts,  and  have  become  anglicised  as 
much  as  an  Indian  can  be  said  so  to  become.  They 
bring  their  spoils  to  exchange  for  necessaries  of  life, 
which  for  many  years  past  they  have  not  made  for 
themselves.  They  are,  so  to  speak,  in  the  pay  of  the 
Company j  they  live  by  it;  and  it  is  not   surprising 
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that  they  Have  lost  all  individuality.  To  find  a  nation 
upon  which  Earopekns  have  not  left  their  trade-mark 
we  must  go  up  to  the  Greenlanders  and  Esquimaux, 
who  are  all  true  children  of  the  arctic  regions. 

Mrs.  Bamett  and  her  companion  went  up  to  the 
Indian  camp,  which  was  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  There  they  found  about  thirty  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  lived  by  hunting  and  fishing.  These 
Indians  had  only  lately  returned  from  the  most  northern 
districts,  and  gave  Hobson  some  information — imperfect 
it  is  true  —  respecting  the  sea-coast  about  the  70th 
parallel.  The  Lieutenant  was  glad  to  learn  that  no 
European  or  American  detachment  had  been  seen  on 
the  confines  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  that  the  sea  was 
then  open.  About  Cape  Bathurst  proper  the  Indians 
could  tell  him  nothing.  The  chief  told  him  that  the 
region  between  the  Great  Bear  Lake  and  Cape  Bathurst 
was  very  diflficult  to  traverse,  being  very  hilly,  and 
intersected  by  frequent  rivers  at  that  time  of  year. 
He  advised  the  Lieutenant  to  descend  the  Oopper 
Mine  River  from  the  north-east  end  of  the  lake  so 
as  to  gain  the  coast  by  the  shortest  route.  Having 
thus  reached  the  Polar  Sea,  he  could  easily  follow  its 
margin,  and  could  land  at  any  point  he  chose. 

Jasper  Hobson  thanked  the  chief,  and  having  given 
him  a  few  presents,  left  the  encampment ;  then,  after 
exploring  the  neighbourhood  with  Mrs.  Barnett,  they 
reached  the  boat  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


A  STORM   ON   THE   LAKE. 


The  old  sailor  was  very  anxious  for  the  return  of  his 
passengers. 

During  the  last  hour  the  weather  had  changed,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  sky  was  enough  to  make  anyone 
anxious.  The  sun  had  become  obscured  by  a  thick 
mist,  and  looked  like  a  white  disc  without  heat  or 
brilliancy.  The  wind  had  fallen,  but  the  waves  were 
breaking  heavily  from  the  south.  These  symptoms  of  a 
rapidly  approaching  change  were  developed  with  the 
speed  usual  to  such  elevated  latitudes. 

"We  must  be  off,  sir,"  said  old  Norman,  looking  at  the 
fog  overhead ;  "  we  must  start  without  losing  a  minute — 
the  weather  is  very  threatening." 

"Well,"  replied  Hobson,  "I  must  say  the  weather 
has  decidedly  changed  for  the  worse;  but  we  never 
noticed  it,  did  we,  madam  ?  " 

"  Are  you  afraid  that  there  will  be  a  storm  ?"  said  the 
lady. 

"  Yes,  madam,"  replied  the  old  sailor ;  "  and  the 
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Great  Bear  Lake  is  celebrated  for  its  tempests,  which  rage 
as  sirongly  as  they  do  on  the  Atlantic.  This  sudden  fog 
bodes  no  good.  However,  it  is  possible  that  the  storm 
may  not  break  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  by  that  time 
we  shall  be  at  Fort  Confidence  ;  but  let  us  start  at  once, 
for  the  boat  might  be  dashed  to  pieces  amongst  the 
rocks  here." 

The  Lieutenant  could  not  argue  the  point  with  such 
an  experienced  hand  as  Norman,  so  he  and  Mrs.  Bamett 
immediately  went  on  board. 

Just  as  they  were  shoving  off  the  old  man  experienced 
a  sort  of  presentiment,  and  muttered : 

"  It  would  be  better  to  wait,  perhaps." 

These  words  did  not  escape  Lieutenant  Hobson,  and 
he  looked  at  the  old  sailor,  who  had  already  taken  the 
tiller.  Had  he  been  alone  he  would  not  have  hesitated, 
but  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Bamett  warned  him  to  be 
prudent  She  understood  his  hesitation,  however,  and 
said: 

"  Do  not  think  about  me,  Mr.  Hobson ;  please  act 
just  as  if  I  were  not  here.  If  this  brave  sailor  thinks  we 
ought  to  go,  let  us  go  at  once." 

"  All  right,"  replied  Norman,  as  he  let  go  the  rope ; 
"  we  will  return  by  the  shortest  route." 

The  boat  ran  across  the  lake,  but  for  an  hour  made 
but  little  headway.  The  sail  was  scarcely  distended  by 
the  changing  wind,  and  flapped  idly  against  the  mast 
The  fog  became  more  dense ;  the  boat  already  began  to 
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feel  the  undulation  of  the  water,  for  the  lake  was  affected 
by  the  approaching  hurricane  before  the  atmospher^was 
disturbed.  The  passengers  remained  perfectly  silent, 
while  the  old  sailor,  with  bloodshot-  eyes,  strove  to 
pierce  the  thick  mist.  He  was  ready  for  any  event,  and 
held  the  sheet  so  that  he  might  let  go  if  the  wind  should 
strike  the  boat  forcibly. 

But  the  conflict  had  not  yet  commenced,  and  all 
would  have  gone  well  had  the  boat  been  able  to  proceed ; 
but  after  an  hour's  sail  they  were  only  two  miles  distant 
from  the  Indian  encampment.  But  now  some  fierce 
gusts  came  off  the  land  and  drove  them  across  the  lake, 
and  the  shore  had  become  almost  invisible  in  the  mist. 
This  was  unfortunate,  for  if  the  wind  came  up  from  the 
north,  the  boat  and  its  occupants  might  be  driven  right 
across  the  lake  to  an  immense  distance. 

"  We  do  not  seem  to  be  making  any  way,"  said  the 
Lieutenant  to  old  Norman. 

"  Scarcely  any,  sir,"  replied  the  sailor.  "  The  wind 
doesn't  hold;  and,  if  it  did,  I  am  afraid  it  is  from  the 
wrong  quarter ;  so,"  he  added,  extending  his  hand 
towards  the  south,  "  we  may  expect  to  see  Fort  Franklin 
before  we  reach  Fort  Confidence." 

"Well,"  replied  Mrs.  Barnett  cheerfully,  "it  will 
make  our  excursion  more  complete,  that's  all.  This 
Great  Bear  Lake  is  certainly  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water, 
and  well  worth  crossing  from  north  to  south.  I  suppose, 
Norman,  that  we  can  get  back  from  Fort  Franklin  ?  " 
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"  Oh  yes,  madam,  if  we  get  there,"  replied  the  old 
mafti;  "but  these  tempests  sometimes  last  a  fortnight, 
and,  if  our  ill-luck  carries  us  to  the  southern  shore,  I 
would  not  guarantee  our  return  to  Fort  Confidence 
under  a  month." 

"  Let  us  take  care,  then,  what  we  are  about,"  replied 
the  Lieutenant,  "  for  such  a  delay  as  that  would  seriously 
retard  our  plans ;  so  be  as  prudent  as  possible,  my 
friend,  and,  if  it  be  necessary,  let  us  go  back  to  the 
north  shore  as  quickly  as  we  can.  I  think  Mrs.  Barnett 
is  equal  to  a  walk  of  twenty  or  five-and-twenty 
miles." 

"I  wish  we  could  regain  the  north  shore,"  replied 
Norman.  "  I  would  return  in  a  minute  if  it  were 
possible;  but  you  can  see  for  yourself  that  the  wind 
blows  from  that  direction.  All  I  can  do  is  to  steer 
north-east,  and  I  think  I  can  hold  that  course  if  the 
wind  does  not  get  up  too  much." 

But  about  half-past  four  the  storm  broke ;  the  loud 
whistling  of  the  wind,  which  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
prevented  descending,  was  heard  in  the  upper  air — but 
not  for  long.  The  screams  of  the  affrighted  birds  were 
audible  through  the  fog,  which  suddenly  dispersed  and 
discovered  low  masses  of  cloud,  torn  in  all  sorts  of 
shapes,  and  hurried  rapidly  towards  the  south.  The 
fears  of  the  old  sailor  were  realised,  the  wind  came  from 
the  north,  and  it  would  not  be  long  before  it  would  rise 
to  a  hurricane. 
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"Look  out!"  said  Norman,  as  he  put  the  boat 
before  the  wind.  , 

Down  came  the  squall.  It  caught  the  boat,  and 
nearly  upset  it  as  it  rose  on  the  summit  of  a  wave,  and 
then  the  storm  began  with  the  fury  of  an  ocean  tempest. 
In  such  comparatively  shallow  water  the  waves  appeared 
as  if  they  rebounded  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake  to  an 
unusual  height. 

"  Help,  help ! "  cried  the  old  sailor,  as  he  en- 
deavoured to  furl  the  sail. 

Jasper  Hobson,  and  even  Mrs.  Bamett,  tried  to 
come  to  the  old  sailor's  assistance,  but  unsuccessfully, 
as  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  management  of  the 
boat.  Norman  could  not  let  go  the  tiller,  and  the  hal- 
yards had  caught  in  the  pulley,  so  the  sail  could  not  be 
taken  in.  Every  moment  they  thought  the  boat  would 
capsize,  and  already  the  sea  had  begun  to  break  over 
the  thwarts.  The  sky  got  darker  and  darker;  a  cold 
rain,  mingled  with  snow,  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  storm 
redoubled  its  fury,  and  the  wind  cut  the  tops  of  the 
waves  like  a  knife. 

"  Cut  it,  cut  it ! "  cried  the  old  sailor,  amidst  the 
roar  of  the  tempest  * 

Jasper  Hobson,  his  cap  taken  off  by  the  wind,  and 
half-blinded  by  the  spray,  seized  Norman's  knife,  and 
cut  the  halyard,  which  was  stretched  like  a  harp-string. 
But  the  wet  rope  no  longer  ran  through  the  block,  and 
the  yard  remained   immovable.     Norman  was  then  of 
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opinion  that  they  should  scud  before  the  wind  to  the 
southward,  although  with  such  a  sea  this  course  would 
be  very  dangerous,  for  the  speed  of  the  waves  would  con- 
siderably exceed  that  of  the  boat ;  but  still  he  was 
obliged  to  do  it,  although  they  would  probably  land 
eventually  very  far  gn  the  southern  shores  of  the  lake. 

Jasper  Hobson  and  his  courageous  companions  were 
quite  aware  of  the  danger  in  which  they  stood.  They 
knew  the  boat  could  not  long  resist  the  buffeting  of  the 
waves,  and  that  it  must  be  either  capsized  or  crushed. 
The  lives  of  all  were  in  the  hands  of  God. 

However,  neither  of  them  yielded  to  despair.  Cling- 
ing to  the  seats,  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  the 
spray ;  chilled  with  the  rain  and  snow  and  the  wind, 
they  tried  to  penetrate  the  mist  and  fog.  But  they 
could  see  no  trace  of  land ;  a  cable's  length  from  the 
boat  clouds  and  water  apparently  mingled.  The  travellers 
looked  at  Norman,  who,  with  teeth  set  and  clasping  the 
rudder  with  both  hands,  was  doing  all  he  could  to  keep 
the  boat's  head  to  windward. 

But  the  violence  of  the  storm  became  so  great  that 
he  could  no  longer  continue  on  this  tack — the  boat 
would  quickly  have  been  swamped.  Some  of  the  planks 
had  already  begun  to  give  way ;  and  when  the  boat  fell 
into  the  trough  of  the  sea  they  thought  they  should  never 
be  able  to  get  up  again. 

"  We  must  go  about  and  run  for  it,  whatever  happens," 
said  the  old  sailor. 
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So,  putting  down  the  helm,  he  set  the  boat's  head  to 

the  southward.     The  sail  bellied  out  before  the  wind  and 

caiTied  the  boat  through  the  water  at  a  tremendous  pace ; 

but  the  enormous  billows  followed  even  more  quickly, 

and  threatened  to  break  in  over  the  stern  every  moment. 

Already  the  water  was  coming  in,  aryi  had  to  be  baled 

out  without  cessation,  else  the  boat  must  have  foundered. 

The  farther  they  got  away  from  shore  the  rougher  the 

water  became.     There  was  no  shelter  of  trees  or  hills  to 

< 

break  the  force  of  the  hurricane.  When  the  fog  lifted 
occasionally,  a  glimpse  might  be  caught  of  the  enormous 
icebergs  which  were  tumbling  about  like  buoys  upon  the 
water,  and,  like  the  boat,  were  driven  rapidly  to  the 
south. 

It  was  half-past  five  o'clock.  Neither  Norman  nor 
Hobson  could  estimate  the  distance  they  had  run,  nor 
had  they  any  idea  of  the  direction  in  which  they  were 
going.  They  had  lost  entire  control  of  the  boat,  and 
were  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  tempest. 

At  that  time  an  immense  wave  was  perceived  breaking 
about  a  hundred  feet  behind  the  boat.  In  front  of  it 
the  undertow  seemed  to  forin  a  whirlpool,  all  the  tiny 
surface-waves  had  been  completely  swept  away  by  the 
wind,  and  in  this  moving  gulf  the  water  looked  as  black 
as  night.  The  boat  was  caught  in  this  abyss,  and  was 
swept  down  lower  every  moment.  The  enormous  wave 
swept  on,  overtopping  all  the  surrounding  water.  It 
was  gaining  upon  the  boat !    It  tlireatened  to  crush  it ! 
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Norman  turned  and  saw  it  approaching.  Jasper  Hobson 
and  Mrs.  Bamett  also  saw  it,  and  with  wide-open  eyes 
awaited  the  shock  which  they  could  not  escape. 

It  broke  with  a  tremendous  roar  over  the  stern  of 
the  boat.  There  was  a  fearful  shock.  A  loud  cry  escaped 
the  Lieutenant  and  his  companion  as  they  were  buried 
under  the  liquid  mountain.  They  thought  there  was  no 
hope  from  that  moment  The  boat  struggled  to  the 
surface  again,  though  three-parts  full  of  water,  but  the 
old  sailor  was  missing. 

Jasper  Hobson  uttered  a  cry  of  despair.  Mrs.  Bamett 
turned  towards  him. 

"  Norman  1 "  he  cried,  pointing  to  the  vacant  place* 

"  Poor  man  ! "  murmured  Mrs.  Bamett. 

At  the  risk  of  their  lives,  she  and  Hobson  stood  up 
and  looked  around  in  every  direction,  but  they  could  see 
nothing.  Not  a  cry  could  be  heard,  nor  could  they 
perceive  any  form  floating  upon  the  water.  The  old 
sailor  had  met  his  death  in  the  treacherous  water. 

Mrs.  Barnett  and  Hobson  sank  back  upon  the  thwarts. 
Now  that  they  were  left  alone,  they  must  provide  for 
their  own  safety;  but  neither  of  them  knew  how  to 
manage  a  boat,  and  even  .under  the  circumstances  an 
experienced  sailor  had  scarcely  been  able  to  do  so.  The 
skiflf  was  now  the  plaything  of  the  waves,  and  was  hurried 
along  by  the  sail,  for  Jasper  Hobson  could  do  nothing 
to  check  its  course. 

It  was  a  terrible  situation  for  these  unfortunate  people 
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to  be  thus  overtaken  by  a  storm  in  a  frail  boat  which 

th^y  did  not  know  how  to  manage. 

"  We  are  lost ! "  said  the  Lieutenant. 

"  No,  Mr.   Hobson,"  replied  the  courageous  Mrs. 

Barnett;    "let    us    help    ourselves,    and   Heaven  will 

help  us." 

Jasper  Hobson  now  understood  with  what  a  coura- 
geous woman  his  destiny  was  linked. 

The  most  important  thing  to  do  was  to  bale  out  the 
water  which  weighed  down  the  boat.  Should  another 
wave  strike  them  they  would  be  swamped  in  a  moment, 
without  a  chance  of  recovery.  If  they  could  manage  to 
get  rid  of  the  water,  the  boat  would  rise  more  easily  to 
the  waves ;  so  they  set  about  the  work  as  well  as  they 
could.  This  was  no  easy  task,  however,  for  the  spray 
continually  broke  into  the  boat,  and  the  scoop  could  not 
be  put  down  for  a  moment.  Mrs.  Barnett  undertook  this 
part  of  the  work,  while  the  Lieutenant  did  all  he  could 
to  keep  the  boat  before  the  wind. 

To  add  to  their  danger,  the  night,  or  rather  what 
passes  for  night  in  those  latitudes,  for  darkness  does  not 
last  long  at  that  time  of  year,  fell  upon  them.  The 
clouds  mingled  with  the  fog  and  came  lower  and 
lower,  so  that  scarcely  a  ray  of  light  could  penetrate 
them. 

They  could  not  see  two  boats*  length  ahead,  and  had 
they  come  near  a  wandering  iceberg  the  skiff  would  have 
been  dashed  to  pieces.     This  was  indeed  a  very  likely 
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thing  to  happen,  for  the  masses  of  ice  travelled  at  such  a 
rate  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  avoiding  them. 

"  You  have  no  command  over  the  boat,  Mr.  Hobson," 
said  Mrs.  Bamett  during  a  short  lull  in  the  tempest. 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  the  Lieutenant,  "  and  I  beg 
you  to  prepare  for  the  worst." 

"  I  am  ready,"  replied  the  courageous  woman  simply. 

At  this  moment  a  loud  tearing  sound  was  heard ;  the 
sail,  split  by  the  wind,  was  carried  away  like  a  puff  of 
smoke.  The  skiff  continued  its  course  for  a  few  moments, 
it  then  fell  into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  was  buffeted 
about  like  a  log.  The  travellers  now  gave  themselves 
up  altogether  for  lost.  They  were  terribly  buffeted 
about,  and  were  thrown  from  their  seats  wounded  and 
bruised.  There  was  not  a  rag  of  canvas  left  which  they 
could  spread ;  so  the  two  unfortunate  people  in  semi-dark- 
ness, drenched  to  the  skin,  hardly  able  to  hear  them- 
selves speak,  believed  that  every  moment  would  be  their 
last,  and  for  nearly  an  hour  they  remained  in  this  con- 
dition, commending  themselves  to  Providence,  who  alone 
could  save  them. 

How  long  they  remained  thus  neither  of  them  could 
have  said,  when  suddenly  they  felt  a  violent  shock. 

The  boat  had  run  against  an  iceberg,  a  rugged  slippery 
jnass,  to  the  sides  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
cling.  At  this  sudden  shock,  which  they  were  powerless 
to  guard  against,  the  boat  was  shattered  and  the  water 
rushed  over  it  in  torrents. 
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"We  are  sinking,  we  are  sinking!"  cried  Jasper 
Hobson. 

The  boat  was  settling  down  fast.  The  water  had 
already  reached  to  the  thwarts. 

"  I  am  beside  you,  madam  I "  cried  the  Lieutenant. 
"  I  will  not  leave  you  ! " 

*^No,"  replied  Mrs.  Barnett,  "try  and  save  yourself; 
if  not,  we  shall  both  perish.     Leave  me,  l^ave  me." 

"  Never  I "  cried  Lieutenant  Hobson. 

Scarcely  had  he  spoken  when  the  boat,  struck  by 
another  wave,  turned  over  and  sank. 

The  travellers  were  drawn  beneath  the  waves  by  the 
suction  of  the  boat,  but  in  a  few  seconds  they  rose  to  the 
surface.  Hobson  swam  strongly  with  one  arm,  and  sus- 
tained  his  companion  with  the  other.  But  it  was  evident 
that  the  struggle  with  the  waves  could  not  be  of  long 
duration,  and  that  he  must  perish  with  her  he  wished  to  save. 

Just  then  a  peculiar  sound  attracted  his  attention.  It 
was  not  the  cry  of  a  frightened  bird ;  it  was  the  sound  of 
a  human  voice.  Hobson,  with  a  last  effort,  raised  his 
head  above  the  waves  and  gazed  rapidly  round. 

But  he  could  not  see  anything  in  the  thick  fog,  yet 
the  cries  were  still  audible,  and  appeared  to  be  coming 
nearer.  Who  would  be  bold  enough  to  come  to  his 
assistance  ?  But  whoever  they  were,  they  would  arrive 
too  late.  Embarrassed  as  he  was  with  his  clothes,  the 
Lieutenant  felt  himself  unable  to  sustain  himself  and  his 
unhappy  burden. 
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Then,  with  the  instinct  of  despair,  Hobson  uttered  a 
loud  cry,  but  soon  disappeared  beneath  the  waves. 

Yet  he  had  not  been  mistaken.  Three  men  on  the 
lake  had  perceived  the  condition  of  the  boat  and  had 
hurried  to  his  assistance.  These  men,  the  only  ones 
who  had  a  chance  of  success  under  such  circumstances, 
had  put  out  in  the  only  boats  which  could  possibly  have 
resisted  such  a  storm. 

They  were  Esquimaux,  and  their  boats  were  the 
kayak,  which  is  a  long  canoe  turned  up  at  each  end.  It 
is  made  of  very  light  wood  covered  with  sealskin,  stitched 
with  the  sinews  of  the  walrus.  The  upper  part  is  com- 
pletely  covered  with  skins,  except  in  the  centre,  where 
there  is  a  small  space  left  for  the  rower.  In  this  the 
boatman  takes  his  seat,  and  fastening  a  waterproof  gar- 
ment to  the  edge  of  the  boat  all  round  him,  he  is  actually 
part  of  his  canoe,  into  which  not  a  drop  of  water  can 
penetrate. 

Thus  the  kayak,  easily  managed  and  very  light, 
floats  above  the  crests  of  the  waves  and  can  never 
founder.  If  by  accident  it  should  ever  be  overturned  it 
can  be  righted  in  an  instant  by  the  blow  of  the  paddle,  so 
it  can  live  where  any  other  boat  would  unquestionably  be 
destroyed. 

The  three  Esquimaux,  guided  by  the  Lieutenant's 
despairing  cry,  arrived  on  the  scene  just  in  time.  Jasper 
Hobson  and  Mrs.  Barnett,  half-drowned,  were  yet  con- 
scious of  being  grasped  by  powerful  hands  and  drawn  out 
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of  the  water;  but  in  the  obscurity  they  could  not  see  who 
had  rescued  them. 

One  of  the  Esquimaux  seized  the  Lieutenant  and 
laid  him  across  his  kayak,  another  did  the  same  for 
Mrs.  Barnett,  and  then  the  three  canoes,  skilfully 
managed  with  the  paddles,  which  are  not  less  than  six 
feet  in  length,  advanced  rapidly  across  the  foaming 
waves. 

Half-an-hour  afterwards  the  two  shipwrecked  pas- 
sengers were  landed  on  a  sandy  beach  three  miles  below 
Fort  Confidence. 

The  old  sailor  was  still  missing. 


CHAPTER    X. 


RETROSPECTIVE, 


About  ten  o'clock  that  evening  the  travellers  arrived  at 
the  fort.  Everyone  was  delighted  to  see  them,  for  they 
believed  them  to  have  been  lost.  But  this  joy  soon  gave 
way  to  grief  when  they  learnt  that  poor  old  Norman  had 
been  drowned..  This  brave  fellow  had  been  loved  by  all, 
and  he  was  deeply  regretted.  As  for  the  brave  and 
devoted  Esquimaux,  after  they  had  received  phlegmatically 
the  grateful  thanks  of  the  shipwrecked  pair,  they  would 
not  even  come  up  to  the  fort.  It  seemed  to  them  that 
they  had  done  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 
These  were  by  no  means  the  first  lives  they  had  saved, 
and  they  immediately  re-embarked  upon  the  lake  which 
they  scoured  night  and  day  for  otters  and  aquatic  birds. 

The  next  three  days  the  party  devoted  to  complete 
rest  The  little  troop  made  themselves  comfortable,  but 
the  Lieutenant  had  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  on  the 
morning  of  the  2nd,  and,  very  fortunately,  the  weather  was 
fine. 

Sergeant  Felton  placed  all  the  resources  of  the  factory 
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at  the  disposal  of  the  detachment.  Some  of  the  teams 
were  replaced  by  fresh  animals,  and  at  the  time  ffxed  for 
departure  the  Lieutenant  found  the  sledges  drawn  up  in 
good  order  at  the  postern-gate. 

Farewells  were  exchanged.  Everyone  thanked  Sergeant 
Felton  for  his  kind  hospitality.  Mrs.  Barnett  was  by  no 
means  the  least  earnest  in  her  gratitude.  A  vigorous  shake 
of  the  hand  exchanged  between  Sergeant  Long  and  his 
brother-in-law  brought  the  ceremony  of  leave-taking  to  a 
conclusion. 

Every  pair  got  into  their  own  sledge  as  before,  except 
that  on  this  occasion  Lieutenant  Hobson  and  Mrs.  Barnett 
travelled  together,  while  Sergeant  Long  and  Madge 
followed  in  the  other  sledge. 

According  to  the  advice  given  him  by  the  Indian 
chief,  Jasper  Hobson  determined  to  take  the  shortest 
route  to  the  American  coast,  and  go  straight  between 
Fort  Confidence  and  tl^e  shore.  Having  consulted  his 
rough  map,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  descend  the  valley 
of  the  Copper  Mine  River,  which  flows  into  Coronation 
Gulf. 

Between  Fort  Confidence  and  the  mouth  of  this 
river  the  distance  is  about  a  degree  and  a  half;  that  is  to 
say,  between  eighty-five  and  ninety  miles.  The  gulf  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Cape  Krusenstern,  and  from 
that  cape  the  coast  trends  rapidly  to  the  west  until  it 
reaches  Cape  Bathurst,  which  is  above  the  70th  parallel. 

Jasper  Hobson  changed  the  route  which  he  had 
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hitherto  been  following,  and  went  straight  away  to  the 
east,  so  as  to  strike  the  river  in  a  few  hours.  He  reached 
it  the  next  day,  the  3rd  June.  The  Copper  Mine — ^whose 
rapid  current  was  now  free  from  ice — rolled  through  the 
large  valley,  which  is  watered  by  a  number  of  smaller 
streams  easily  fordable.  The  sledges  advanced  rapidly, 
and  while  they  proceeded  Jasper  Hobson  related  to  his 
companion  the  history  of  the  country  through  which  they 
were  passing.  A  sincere  and  intimate  friendship — in 
consequence  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed — had  sprung  up  between  the  Lieutenant  and 
Mrs.  Barnett.  She  was  only  too  glad  to  be  taught,  and 
was  delighted  to  hear  of  former  travellers. 

Jasper  Hobson,  on  the  other  hand,  who  knew  North 
America  by  heart,  was  able  to  satisfy  all  her  inquiries. 

"  About  ninety  years  ago,"  he  said,  "  all  this  country 
was  unknown,  and  it  is  to  the  agents  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  that  we  are  indebted  for  its  discovery. 
But,  as  often  happens  in  scientific  research,  when  looking 
for  one  thing  they  found  another.  Christopher  Columbus, 
while  looking  for  Asia,  found  America."  • 

"And  what  were  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  looking 
for?"  asked  Mrs.  Barnett.    "  The  North-West  Passage?" 

"No,"  replied  the  Lieutenant.  "A  hundred  years 
ago  the  Company  had  no  interest  in  finding  any  new 
means  of  communication,  for  such  would  have  been  more 
valuable  to  its  rivals  than  itself.  It  has  even  been  stated 
that  in  1741  a  certain  Christopher  Middleton,  who  was 
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sent  to  explore  these  regions,  was  publicly  accused  of 
having  received  ;£^S,ooo  from  the  Company  to  declare  that 
no  communication  by  sea  existed  or  could  exist  between 
the  two  oceans." 

"That  was  not  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Company,*' 
replied  Mrs.  Bamett. 

"I  cannot  defend  it,"  replied  Jasper  Hobson; 
"  indeed.  Parliament  severely  censured  it  by  voting,  in 
1746,  a  reward  of  ;^2  0,000  for  the  discovery  of  the 
passage  in  question.  So  in  that  year  two  brave 
explorers,  William  Moore  and  Francis  Smith,  succeeded 
in  reaching  Repulse  Bay  in  the  hope  of  winning  the 
prize.  But  they  failed,  and  after  an  absence  of  a  year 
and  a  half  they  returned  to  England." 

"  But  did  not  other  explorers  follow  in  their  steps  ?  " 
said  Mrs.  Bamett. 

"  No,  madam ;  and  for  thirty  years,  notwithstanding 
the  reward  offered  by  Parliament,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  explore  this  portion  of  the  American  continent — or 
rather  this  part  of  British  America,  for  that  is  the  name 
by  which  it  is  known — and  it  was  not  until  1769  that  an 
agent  of  the  Company  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Moore 
and  Smith." 

"  I  suppose  the  Company  had  then  repudiated  its 
narrow-minded  prejudices  ?  " 

"No,  not  yet.  Samuel  Heame — for  that  was  the 
name  of  this  agent — only  went  to  reconnoitre  the  situation 
of  a  copper  mine  which  native  miners  had  reported. 
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On  the  6th  November,  1769,  this  agent  left  Prince  of 
Wales  Fort,  on  the  River  Churchill,  near  the  western 
side  of  Hudson's  Bay.  He  advanced  bravely  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  but  the  cold  was  too  intense,  and,  his 
provisions  giving  out,  he  returned  to  the  fort.  Fortunately 
he  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  daunted,  and  on  the  23rd 
February  in  the  following  year  he  made  a  second  attempt, 
this  time  taking  some  Indians  with  him.  He  experienced 
some  most  terrible  hardships  on  this  journey.  Game  and 
fish,  on  which  he  had  counted,  often  failed  him,  and  it 
happened  that  for  one  week  they  had  nothing  to  eat  but 
wild  fruit,  some  bits  of  old  leather,  and  burnt  bones. 
They  were  then  forced  to  return  without  having  obtained 
any  result.  But  Hearne  was  not  discouraged ;  he  started 
a  third  time  on  the  7th  December,  1770,  and  after  a 
protracted  struggle,  of  nineteen  months  he  discovered  the 
Copper  Mine  River,  on  the  13th  July,  1772,  and  followed 
it  to  its  mouth,  where  he  declared  he  saw  the  open  sea. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  the  north  coast  of  America 
had  been  reached." 

"  But  he  had  not  discovered  the  North-West  Passage 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans?"  said  Mrs. 
Bamett 

"No,  madam,"  replied  the  Lieutenant;  "and  what 
adventurous  sailors  have  sought  it  since?  Phipps  in 
1773,  James  Cook  and  Clarke  in  1776  to  1779,  Kotzebue 
in  1815  to  181 8,  Ross,  Parry,  Franklin,  and  many  others 
have  devoted  themselves  to  this  difficult  task  in  vain. 
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It  was  reserved  to  a  discoverer  of  our  own  days,  the  brave 
M'Clure,  who  was  the  only  man  who  really  passed  from 
one  ocean  to  the  other  across  the  Polar  Sea." 

"  Indeed,  that  was  a  geographical  victory  upon  which 
we  English  may  justly  pride  ourselves.  But  did  not 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  become  less  selfish  and 
encourage  some  other  explorer  after  Samuel  Hearne  ?  " 

"Yes,  madam;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  Company 
that  Captain  Franklin  was  able  to  accomplish  his  voyage 
from  1819  to  1822  between  Hearne's  River  and  Cape 
Turnagain.  This  expedition  underwent  great  sufferings. 
Many  times  did  their  provisions  completely  fail ;  two 
Canadians  were  murdered  and  eaten  by  their  comrades. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  his  sufferings,  Franklin  was 
actually  enabled  to  explore  5,550  miles  of  the  previously 
unknown  coast  of  Norljl  America." 

"He  was  a  man  of  rare  energy,"  added  Mrs. 
Bamett,  "  which  no  one  can  doubt  when  they  remember 
that,  notwithstanding  all  he  had  gone  through,  he 
started  on  another  expedition  to  discover  the  North 
Pole." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Jasper  Hobson,  "  and  the  brave 
explorer  met  a  cruel  death  in  the  very  land  he  had 
himself  discovered.  But  it  has  been  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  all  his  companions  did  not  perish  with  him. 
Many  of  these  unfortunate  men  may  still  be  wandering 
in  these  icy  solitudes.  My  blood  runs  cold  when  I  think 
of  it ;  and,  madam,"  added  the  Lieutenant,  with  visible 
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emotion,  "some  day  I  will  search  these  unknown 
solitudes  where  the  catastrophe  took  place,  and ^^ 

"And  that  day,"  said  Mrs.  Barnett,  as  she  pressed 
his  hand,  "  I  will  accompany  you.  Yes,  this  idea  has 
occurred  to  me  as  well  as  to  you  more  than  once,  and 
my  feelings  are  deeply  moved  when  I  think  that  our 
countrymen  are  awaiting  our  assistance." 

"  It  will  come  too  late  for  the  greater  number  of  the 
poor  fellows,  but  some  of  them  will  be  recovered,  you 
may  be  sure." 

"  Heaven  grant  it,  Mr.  Hobson ! "  she  replied. 
"And  I  may  say  that  the  Company's  agents,  living,  as 
they  do,  close  to  the  country  to  be  explored,  appear  to 
me  to  be  the  fittest  people  to  fulfil  this  duty." 

"  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  madam,"  replied  the 
Lieutenant,  "for  these  agents  are  more  accustomed  to 
the  rigours  of  the  arctic  regions.  They  have  often 
proved  their  capabilities  under  similar  circumstances. 
They  aided  Captain  Back,  in  1834,  in  an  expedition  which 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  King  William's  Land,  where 
Franklin  was  lost.  Two  of  our  men — the  brave  Dease 
and  Simpson — whom  the  Governor  of  Hudson's  Bay,  in 
1838,  specially  despatched  to  explore  the  borders  of  the 
Polar  Sea,  discovered  Victoria  Land.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  the  final  conquest  of  the  arctic  continent  is  reserved 
for  our  Company.  Little  by  little  our  factories  are 
advancing  northwards,  following  the  fur-bearing  animals ; 
and  one  day  a  fort  will  be  erected  at  the  very  Pole  itself, 
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on  that  mathematical  point  where  all  the  meridians  of 
the  globe  meet." 

On  this  and  on  many  subsequent  occasions 
Jasper  Hobson  recounted  his  own  adventures  while  in 
the  Company's  service,  his  disputes  with  the  rival  agents, 
and  his  attempts  to  explore  new  territories  to  the  north 
and  west.  Mrs.  Bamett,  on  her  part,  entertained  him 
by  relating  her  experiences  in  the  tropics.  She  told  him 
all  she  had  done  and  all  she  hoped  to  do;  so  the 
Lieutenant  and  his  companion  sustained  an  agreeable 
conversation  during  the  long  journey. 

All  this  time  they  were  progressing  rapidly  north- 
wards. The  valley  of  the  Copper  Mine  got  wider  as  they 
neared  the  Arctic  Ocean;  the  hills  were  lower,  a  few 
clumps  of  trees  alone  broke  the  monotony  of  these  wild 
districts ;  occasional  icebergs,  drifting  down  the  river, 
were  still  to  be  perceived,  but  they  got  less  every  day, 
and  a  canoe,  or  even  a  larger  boat,  could  easily  have 
navigated  the  stream,  which  was  unimpeded  by  any  bars 
or  rocks.  The  Copper  Mine  River  is  deep  and  wide,  and 
its  clear  waters,  descending  from  the  snow,  run  quickly 
down  without  forming  any  dangerous  rapids.  Its  course 
is  very  winding  at  first,  but  as  it  descends  it  becomes 
less  serpentine,  and  at  last  it  flows  along  in  a  direct  line 
for  many  miles.  The  banks  are  wide  and  flat,  of  a  fine 
hard  sand,  clothed  with  a  dry  short  herbage,  very  suit- 
able for  sledges,  as  they  were  perfectly  smooth,  and 
presented  no  obstacles  to  the  dogs. 
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So  the  expedition  travelled  at  a  great  p^ce,  both 
night  and  day,  if  we  may  use  the  term;  for  the  sun 
scarcely  disappeared  below  the  horizon,  the  night  lasted 
only  two  hours,  and  the  dawn,  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
almost  immediately  succeeds  the  sunset.  The  weather 
was  fine,  the  sky  was  clear,  although  a  little  foggy  on  the 
horizon,  and  the  party  continued  their  journey  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions. 

For  two  days  they  proceeded,  without  any  diffi- 
culty, alongside  the  Copper  Mine  River.  The  neigh- 
bourhood was  little  frequented  by  fur-bearing  animals, 
but  there  were  thousands  of  birds.  The  absence 
of  the  former  did  not  trouble  the  Lieutenant;  for 
he  argued  that  the  hunting-grounds  had  been  aban- 
doned in  consequence  of  the  eagerness  of  the  trappers, 
which  was  very  probable,  considering  the  numerous 
traces  of  camp-fires  which  were  noticed.  Jasper  Hobson 
saw  very  clearly  that  he  would  have  to  push  on  farther 
north,  and  that  only  part  of  his  mission  would  be 
accomplished  when  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
He  was  therefore  anxious  to  arrive  there,  and  he  pressed 
forward  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Everybody  shared  his  impatience,  and  all  were 
anxious  to  reach  the  Arctic  Ocean  as  quickly  as  possible. 
An  indefinable  attraction  led  them  forward ;  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  unknown  dazzled  them;  perhaps  the  true 
hardships  awaited  them  on  the  much-desired  shore,  but 
that  was  no  matter ;  they  were  equally  anxious  to  meet 
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difficulty,  and  to  march  straight  to  their  destination. 
The  journey  which  they  were  now  making  was  not  one 
which  directly  interested  them;  on  the  shore  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  their  real  work  would  commence.  Each 
one  already  wished  himself  there. 

At  length,  on  the  5th  of  June,  four  days  after 
Lieutenant  Hobson  quitted  Fort  Confidence,  the  river 
began  to  widen  considerably.  The  western  shore  trended 
rapidly  almost  due  north,  while  the  eastern  side  was 
rounded  off  in  a  contrary  direction  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see. 

Jasper  Hobson  immediately  halted  and  pointed 
silently  to  the  limitless  ocean  in  front  of  him. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


FOLLOWING  THE   COAST-LINE. 


The  large  estua|*y  which  the  detachment  had  now 
reached,  after  six  weeks'  travelling,  formed  a  trapezoidal 
hollow  in  the  American  continent.  At  the  western  angle 
was  the  mouth  of 'the  Copper  Mine  River,  and  on  the  east 
was  a  long  deep  bay,  which  is  known  as  Bathurst  Inlet. 
On  this  side  the  shore  was  very  broken,  with  capes  and 
promontories,  and  lost  its  outline  in  that  confusion  of 
straits  and  sounds  and  channels  which  gives  to  the  maps 
of  the  polar  regions  such  a  curious  aspect.  On  the  left 
side  of  the  river  the  coast  turned  to  the  north,  and  was 
terminated  by  Cape  Krusenstem. 

This  estuary  was  known  as  Coronation  Gulf,  an4 
the  islands  contained  in  it  constitute  the  Dijke  of  York 
Archipelago. 

Jasper  Hobson,  after  consulting  with  Sergeant 
Long,  decided  to  give  his  party  a  day's  rest  at  this 
place. 

Now  the  exploration  was  really  about  to  commence. 
The  Company  had  instructed  their  agent  to  Iceep  as  faf 
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as  possible  above  the  70th  parallel,  and  on  the  shores  of 
the  Polar  Sea ;  now,  to  carry  out  his  orders,  the  Lieu- 
tenant was  obliged  to  seek  in  the  west  a  point  sufficiently- 
elevated  on  the  American  continent,  for  towards  the  east 
all  the  land  so  divided  was  really  a  part  of  arctic  terri- 
tory— except,  perhaps,  the  district  of  Boothia,  which  is 
cut  by  the  70th  parallel — but  its  geographical  conforma- 
tion is  still  very  undecided. 

Having  ascertained  the  latitude  and  longitude,  and 
his  position  on  the  map,  Jasper  Hobson  perceived  that 
he  was  still  a  hundred  miles  below  the  70th  deg. ;  but 
beyond  Cape  Krusenstern,  the  coast,  trending  to  the  north- 
east, crosses  the  70th  parallel  near  the  130th  meridian, 
exactly  at  the  height  of  Cape  Bathurst,  which  place 
Captain  Craventy  had  named  as  a  rendezvous.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  reach  that  point,  and,  if  the 
situation  were  suitabje  for  a  factory,  to  erect  a  fort  there. 

"  Then,  Sergeant  Long,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  as  he 
showed  the  map  to  his  assistant,  "  there  we  shall  be  in  the 
condition  required  by  the  Company.  In  that  place  the 
Sea,  opened  for  a  greater  part  of  the  year,  will  admit  of 
vessels  from  Behring  Strait  coming  up  to  the  fort  to  bring 
us  provisions  and  to  take  away  our  exchanges." 

"  Without  mentioning  that  while  they  are  established 
there  our  men  will  be  entitled  to  double  pay,"  said 
Sergeant  Long. 

"  Of  course,"  replied  the  Lieutenant ;  "and  I  daresay 
they  will  accept  it  without  a  murmur." 
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"  Well,  sir,  all  we  have  to  do  now  is  to  go  ahead  to 
Cape  Bathurst,"  said  the  Sergeant. 

But  as  a  day  of  rest  had  been  arranged  they  could 
not  start  until  the  next  day,  the  6th  June. 

The  next  portion  of  the  journey  would  necessarily  be 
very  different  from  the  preceding.  The  regulations  as 
to  the  order  of  the  sledges  need  not  be  maintained; 
they  could  all  go  as  they  pleased.  They  made  very 
short  journeys,  and  stopped  at  every  turn  of  the  coast ; 
indeed,  they  often  went  on  foot.  The  only  rules  enforced 
by  Hobson  were  that  nobody  was  to  go  more  than  three 
miles  from  the  shore,  and  that  •  the  whole  party  was  to 
assemble  twice  a  day — at  noon  and  in  the  evening ;  at 
night  they  encamped. 

The  weather  was  still  very  fine,  and  the  temperature 
high.  There  were  occasional  snowstorms  which  came  on 
suddenly,  but  they  were  not  of  long  duration*  and  the 
cold  was  not  increased.  All  the  coast  between  Cape 
Krusenstern  and  Cape  Parry,  which  occupies  a  space 
of  more  than  250  miles,  was  examined  most  care- 
fully between  the  6th  and  20th  June.  If  the  geo- 
graphical survey  left  nothing  to  be  desired — and  in 
this  Hobson  was  efficiently  seconded  by  Thomas  Black, 
who  was  able  to  rectify  some  errors  in  previous  surveys 
— the  special  object  of  the  expedition  was  none  the  less 
attended  to,  as  directed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

Were  the  districts  supplied  with  game  ?  Could  they 
count  with  certainty  not  only  on  food,  but  on  furs? 
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Would  the  resources  of  the  country  by  themselves  be 
sufficient  to  provision  a  factory  during  the  summer  at 
least  ?  These  were  the  questions  which  Hobson  had  to 
solve.  The  following  are  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions  :  < 

Game,  properly  speaking,  was  not  plehtiful ;  therfe 
was  no  want  of  birds  of  the  duck  species,  but  the  rodeiits 
were  insufficiently  represented  by  a  few  polar  hares,  which 
were  very  difficult  of  approach.  On  the  other  hand,  thete 
were  a  good  manjr  bears  :  Marbre  and  Sabine  had  found 
fresh  traces  of  them.  Several  had  been  seen  and  tracked, 
but  they  kept  a  long  distance  off.  In  any  case,  it  was 
pretty  fcertdn  that  during  the  cold  seasoh  thdse  animals 
would  come  from  the  higher  latitudes  in  large  numbers. 

"  Nbw,'*  said  Corpotal  Joliffe,  whom  the  question  of 
provisions  occupied  incessantly,  "when  we  have  the  bear 
in  the  larder  he  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  But 
there  is  no  doiibt  he  is  a  very  problematical  kind  of 
game,  and  we  ought  to  be  cautious,  for  there  is  the 
chance  thdt  the  hunters  may  meet  the  vety  fate  which 
thev  destine  for  the  bear." 

This  was  a  very  sage  remark ;  the  bears  were  not  to 
be  deperided  on  for  reserve  of  meat,  t'ortunately,  the 
distritt  was  frequented  by  herds  of  a  much  more  useful 
animal,  namely,  the  reindeer,  which  Corporal  Joliffe  was 
delighted  to  see  abounded  in  that  direction.  Nature 
had  bountifully  provided  for  them  the  lichen,  of  which 
they  are  so  fond,  and  which  they  dig  so  cleverly  from 
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under  the  show,  and  which  constitutes  their  only  food 
during  the  winter. 

Jasper  Hobson  was  not  less  pleased  than  the  Corporal, 
for  there  was  no  mistaking  the  reindeer's  footprints,  which 
are  like  those  of  the  camel.  Herds  of  these  animals, 
sometimes  numbering  several  thousands,  are  frequently 
seen.  Living,  they  are  easily  domesticated  and  very 
useful,  as  they  supply  excellent  milk  and  can  be  used  to 
draw  sledges.  Dead,  they  are  not  less  serviceable. 
Their  skin,  which  is  very  thick,  is  used  for  clothing ;  the 
hair  makes  excellent  thread,  their  flesh  is  good  to  eat, 
and  altogether  they  are  the  most  useful  animals  in  these 
latitudes.  Their  presence  having  been  ascertained  with- 
out doubt,  encouraged  Hobson  in  his  idea  of  establishing 
a  fort  in  that  district. 

He  was  none  the  less  satisfied  respecting  the  fur- 
yielding  animals,  which  abounded  in  the  neighbourhood 
hitherto  undisturbed.  There  were  no  traces  of  man 
having  ever  penetrate^  so  far,  and  the  animals  considered 
themselves  secure.  There  were  many  traces  of  the 
beautiful  blue  and  silver  foxes,  which  are  rapidly  getting 
scarcer,  the  skin  of  which  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
Sabine  and  MacNab  might  easily  have  bagged  them  ;  but 
the  Lieutenant  very  wisely  had  forbidden  all  hunting  of 
that  kind,  for  he  did  not  wish  to  alarm  the  animals  before 
the  winter,  when  their  skins  would  be  much  more  valuable. 
Besides,  it  was  useless  to  overload  the  sledges.  Sabine 
and  MacNab   quite  understood  his  reasons,   but  their 
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fingers  itched  more  than  once  when  they  came  within 
shot  of  a  sable  or  some  valuable  fox ;  but  Jasper  Hobson 
would  not  tolerate  any  disobedience. 

The  skill  of  the  hunters  was  therefore  necessarily 
exercised  upon  polar  bears,  which  occasionally  showed 
themselves ;  but  as  they  were  not  very  much  pressed  by 
hunger  they  quickly  made  off,  and  no  serious  engage- 
ment occurred.  However,  if  the  quadrupeds  did  not 
suffer,  the  birds  paid  for  all — white-headed  eagles, 
fishing-hawks  (which  build  their  nests  in  the  dead  trees 
and  in  the  summer  migrate  to  arctic  regions),  wild  geese 
and  ducks,  eider-ducks,  etc.,  whose  number  exceeded  all 
calculation. 

It  can  easily  be  understood  that  the  hunters,  who  had 
been  forbidden  to  shoot  quadrupeds,  revenged  themselves 
on  the  feathered  tribes.  Many  hundreds  of  birds  were 
killed  during  the  first  fortnight,  and  were  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  corned-beef  and  biscuit  of  the  expedition. 

There  was  evidently  no  want  of  animals  in  this 
territory.  The  Company  could  easily  stock  its  magazines, 
and  the  office  would  not  be  empty  of  traders ;  but  these 
two  facts  would  not  by  themselves  secure  the  success  of 
the  factory.  A  fort  could  not  be  established  in  such  a 
high  latitude  without  a  supply  of  fuel. 

Fortunately  the  coast  was  wooded.  Some  of  the 
woods  might  even  be  called  forests,  and  in  any  case  there 
were  plenty  of  willows,  poplars,  and  birch  trees,  as  well 
as  clumps  of  arbutus.      At  this  time  of  year  the  trees 
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were  all  in  full  leaf,  and  their  appearance  surprised  the 
travellers,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  nakedness  of 
the  polar  landscape.  The  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  was  clothed  with  short  grass,  which  the  reindeer 
devoured  greedily.  So  the  Lieutenant  could  congratulate 
himself  on  the  site  he  had  chosen  for  the  base  of  his 
operations. 

It  has  been  stated  that  animals  were  numerous,  but 
of  human  beings  there  was  not  a  trace.  The  party 
encountered  neither  Esquimaux  nor  Indians,  and  at  this 
distance  hunters  might  easily  be  overtaken  by  bad  weather 
or  by  a  return  of  winter,  and  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication. But  Hobson  did  not  complain  of  the 
absence  of  human  beings.  He  had  not  come  to  find 
rivals,  he  sought  for  an  unoccupied  country  in  which  fur- 
bearing  animals  had  sought  an  asylum,  and  in  this  he 
had  all  the  sympathy  of  Mrs.  Bamett,  who  was  much 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  She  could 
not  forget  that  she  was  the  guest  of  the  Company, 
and  did  all  she  could  to  forward  the  Lieutenant's 
projects. 

The  disappointment  of  Jasper  Hobson  may  be 
imagined  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  June,  he 
discovered  traces  of  an  encampment  which  had  but 
lately  been  abandoned.  ♦ 

It  had  been  formed  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  bay, 
called  Damley  Bay,  of  which  Cape  Parry  forms  the  most 
westerly  point.    There  they  found,  at  the  base  of  a  little 
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hill,  the  pickets  which  had  served  to  mark  out  the  line 
of  the  camp  and  the  heaps  of  charred  embers. 

All  the  party  met  at  this  encampment,  and  all  per- 
ceived what  disappointment  Lieutenant  Hobson  felt. 

**What  an  unfortunate  thing,"  he  said.  "I  would 
rather  have  met  a  whole  family  of  polar  bears." 

"  But  the  men  who  camped  here,  whoever  they  may 
be,  must  be  already  far  away,"  said  Mrs.  Barnett ;  "  and 
very  probably  they  have  gone  to  their  usual  hunting- 
grounds  farther  south." 

"That  depends,"  replied  the  Lieutenant.  "  If  these 
are  traces  of  Esquimaux  they  have  probably  gone  farthet 
north ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  Indians,  they  are 
mdst  likely  seeking  new  hunting-grounds  as  we  are, 
which  latter  would  be  a  very  unfortunate  thing  foi*  us." 

"  But,"  said  Mrs.  Barnett,  "  cannot  we  ascertain  who 
these  travellers  are — whether  they  are  Esquimaux  or 
Indians  at  all  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  tribes  sd  different 
in  every  respect  would  scarcely  form  a  camp  in  the  same 
way." 

There  was  some  reason  in  this  remark,  and  it  was 
possible  that  the  mystery  might  be  solved  by  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  ground. 

So  the  party  set  to  work,  and  examined  every  trace, 
every  object' which  had  been  left  behind,  and  evety  foot- 
print, most  carefully.  They  could  not  arrive  at  any 
conclusion.  Some  bones  of  animals  told  them  nothing, 
and  the  Licuttjiuinl,  very  much  annoyed,  was  about  to 
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give  up  the  search  in  despair,  when  he  was  summoned 
by  Mrs.  Joliffe,  who  had  wandered  about  a  hundred  paces 
to  the  left. 

Some  of  the  party  immediately  joined  the  young 
Cafiadienne,  who  was  standing  still  attentively  studying 
the  ground. 

"  You  are  looking  for  some  traces,"  she  said,  as  the 
Lieutenant  approached ;  "  well,  here  they  are ; "  and  she 
pointed  to  a  number  of  footprints  plainly  visible  in  the 
yielding  soil. 

This  would  prove  something  decisive,  for  the  feet  of 
the  Indians  and  the  Esquimaux  differ  as  completely  as 
their  shoes. 

But  Jasper  Hobson  was  more  particularly  struck  by 
the  curious  arrangement  of  the  footprints.  They  had 
evidently  been  made  by  the  pressure  of  the  human  foot, 
and  a  foot  wearing  a  boot  or  shoe ;  but  the  curious 
circumstance  was,  that  the  ball  of  the  foot  only  had 
touched  the  ground — there  were  no  marks  of  the  heel ; 
and  besides,  the  footprints  were  singularly  close  together 
and  crossing  each  other,  but  all  in  a  very  small  space. 

Jasper  Hobson  remarked  upon  the  peculiarity,  and 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  were  not  the  footprints  of 
a  person  walking. 

"  Nor  of  a  person  jumping,  for  there  is  no  impression 
of  the  heel,"  said  Mrs.  Barnett. 

"No,"  replied  Mrs.  JolifFe,  "they  were  made  by  a 
person  dancing." 
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Mrs.  Joliffe  was  right.  On  further  examination  it 
was  evident  that  the  traces  were  those  of  a  dancer,  but 
not  one  who  danced  heavily — rather  of  a  light  and 
graceful  performer.  But  what  could  possess  any  indi- 
vidual, however  cheerful  he  might  be,  to  dance  in  this 
fashion,  some  degrees  above  the  Polar  Circle  ? 

"  He  certainly  could  not  have  been  an  Esquimaux," 
said  the  Lieutenant. 

"  Nor  an  Indian,"  exclaimed  Corporal  Joliffe. 

"  No,  he  was  a  Frenchman,"  said  Long  decidedly. 

And  they  all  agreed  that  no  one  but  a  Frenchman 
would  have  thought  of  dancing  in  such  a  place. 
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Sergeant  Long's  observation  was  a  mere  guess.  No 
doubt  someone  had  been  dancing,  but  there  was  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  dancer  was  a  Frenchman. 

Nevertheless  Jasper  Hobson  agreed  with  his  sub- 
ordinate, and  none  of  the  party  were  inclined  to  dispute 
his  opinion.  They  all  agreed  that  some  travellers,  and 
amongst  them  a  disciple  of  Vestris,  had  lately  encamped 
in  that  place. 

This  discovery  naturally  did  not  please  Lieutenant 
Hobson,  who  was  afraid  that  his  expedition  had  beeii 
anticipated ;  and  although  the  project  of  the  Company 
had  been  intended  to  be  kept  secret,  it  had  neverthe- 
less been  divulged  in  some  of  the  commercial  centres  of 
Canada  or  the  United  States. 

The  march  was  then  resumed,  but  the  Lieutenant 
Was  much  preoccupied,  though  he  would  never  think  of 
Returning  now. 

Mrs.  Barnett  took  the  opportunity  to  inquire  whethet 
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Frenchmen  were  frequently  met  with  in  such  high 
latitudes. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Jasper ;  "  or  if  they  are  not  exactly 
Frenchmen  born  they  are  almost  the  same  —  viz. 
Canadians  who  are  descended  from  the  former  owners 
of  Canada  when  that  territory  belonged  to  France. 
These  Canadians  are  our  most  formidable  rivals." 

"I  was  under  the  impression,"  she  returned,  "that 
since  the  absorption  of  the  north-west  companies 
your  association  had  no  rivals  at  all  on  the  American 
continent." 

"  Madam,"  replied  Hobson,  "  if  no  important  associa- 
tion exists  except  ours,  which  still  traffics  in  sltins  and 
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furs,  there  are  some  private  and  independent  societies, 
chiefly  American,  who  employ  French  agents  or  their 
descendants." 

"  Are  these  agents  highly  valued,  then  ?  " 
"  Certainly,  madam,  and  with  reason.     During  the 
ninety-four  years  that  the  French  ruled  in  Canada  their 
agents  always  proved  themselves  superior  to  ours.     We 
must  be  just  to  everyone,  even  to  our  rivals." 

"  More  especially  to  our  rivals,"  said  Mrs.  Barnett 
"  Yes,  *  particularly  to  our  rivals,*  I  should  have  said. 
At  that  time  the  French  trappers  were  the  hardiest  of 
all.  They  lived  for  years  amongst  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
sometimes  married  amongst  them.  The  Indians  called 
them  *  wood  -  runners '  or  *  Canadian  travellers,'  and 
treated  them  with  great  friendliness.     They  were  bold 
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and  skilful  men,  very  expert  at  navigating  the  rivers, 
very  cheerful  and  merry,  and  easily  adapted  themselves 
to  circumstances — very  loyal,  very  gay,  and  ready  to 
sing  or  dance  on  the  slightest  provocation." 

"  Do  you  think  that  these  travellers  have  only  come 
so  far  as  this  to  hunt  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  for  what  other  reason  they  could 
have  come,"  returned  Hobson.  "  They  must  be  seeking 
new  hunting-grounds.  But  as  we  cannot  stop  them  we 
must  not  delay  to  proceed  ourselves,  and  thus  meet  them 
boldly." 

Lieutenant  Hobson  had  made  up  his  mind  to  endure 
what  could  not  be  cured,  so  he  hurried  on  to  reach  the 
70th  parallel,  in  the  hope  that  his  unknown  rivals  would 
not  follow  him  so  far. 

During  the  next  few  days  the  party  descended  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  southward,  so  as  to  turn  Franklin 
Bay.  The  country  was  still  verdant,  birds  and  beasts 
were  as  numerous  as  ever,  and  most  probably  they 
would  find  the  extreme  north-west  coast  equally  well 
supplied. 

The  sea  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
most  recent  maps  show  no  land  north  of  the  American 
coast.  The  sea  is  open,  and  only  icebergs  have  pre- 
vented explorers  from  reaching  the  Pole. 

On  the  4th  July  the  detachment  turned  another 
bay  called  Washburn  Bay,  and  reached  the  extreme 
point  of  a  small  lake  hitherto  little  known ;  indeed,  it 
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was  rather  a  large  pond  than  a  lake.     It  was  only  two 
square  miles  in  extent. 

The  sledges  travelled  easily.  The  appearance  of  the 
country  was  very  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  a 
factory.  A  fort  at  Cape  Bathurst,  having  the  lagoon  in 
the  rear,  and  the  Behring  Strait — which  is  always  free 
from  ice  for  four  or  five  months  in  the  year — in  front, 
would  be  in  an  excellent  situation. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  about  3  p.m.,  the  detachment 
halted  at  the  extreme  point  of  Cape  Bathurst.  It  was 
now  necessary  to  ascertain  the  exact  position  of  the 
Cape,  which  the  maps  placed  above  the  70th  parallel. 
But  the  survey  had  never  yet  been  accurately  made,  so 
Hobson  decided  to  wait  and  take  the  bearings. 

"  Why  should  we  not  remain  here  ?  "  asked  Corporal 
Joliffe.     "  This  is  a  very  pleasant  situation." 

"  It  will  be  still  more  pleasant  if  you  receive  double 
pay  for  stopping  here,  my  friend,"  replied  the  Lieutenant. 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,  sir ;  and  besides,  we  must  obey 
orders,  you  know." 

"Then  have  patience  till  to-morrow;  and  if,  as  I 
suppose,  this  Cape  Bathurst  is  really  situated  beyond  the 
70th  parallel,  we  will  encalnp  here." 

The  situation  was  favourable.  There  was  plenty  of 
wood  close  by  for  the  construction  of  the  fort,  and  for 
fuel  when  constructed.  The  Lieutenant  made  a -recon- 
naissance to  the  end  of  the  promontory,  and  found  that 
the  coast-line  curved  considerably  towards  the  west,  and 
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a  series  of  large  icebergs  bounded  the  view.  The  waters 
of  the  small  lake  were  quite  sweet,  with  no  taint  of  salt- 
ness,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  its  proximity 
to  the  sea.  But  in  any  case  there  was  plenty  of  palatable 
water  close  at  hand,  for  a  clear  stream  ran  towards  the 
ocean  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  south-east.  The  inlet 
where  the  stream  emptied  itself  was  protected  by  a  sort 
'  of  "bar"  of  sand  and  earth,  and  formed  a  natural  harbour 
in  which  two  or  three  ships  could  ride  safely  at  anchor. 
Jasper  Hobson,  out  of  politeness,  called  this  little 
harbour  Port  Barnett,  a  compliment  which  was  highly 
appreciated  by  the  fair  traveller. 

If  they  erected  the  fort  behind  the  cape  the  chief 
buildings  would  be  quite  sheltered  from  the  north  winds. 
The  height  of  the  cape  would  protect  them  from  the 
drifts  which,  like  avalanches,  sometimes  bury  houses 
completely.  The  space  between  the  foot  of  the  pro- 
montory and  the  shore  of  the  lagoon  was  sufficient  to 
hold  all  the  buildings  necessary.  There  was  even  room 
for  a  palisade  as  well,  a  purely  defensive  work,  but,  in  the 
event  of  the  appearance  of  rival  traders,  one  which  would 
be  very  useful.  So  Jasper  Hobson,  without  any  present 
intention  of  constructing  such  an  establishment,  was  glad 
to  perceive  that  there  was  every  facility  for  so  doing. 

The  weather  was  very  fine  and  quite  warm.  Not  a 
cloud  was  to  be  seen :  but  the  clear  blue  of  the  sky  in 
more  temperate  zones  was  not  to  be  expected.  During 
the  summer  a  light  mist  is  usually  visible  \  but  during  the 
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winter,  when  the  icebergs  were  fixed  and  the  roaring  north 
wind  was  sweeping  pitilessly  through  the  icy  mountains, 
what  would  Cape  Bathurst  look  like  !  But  none  of  the 
party  thought  of  that,  for  the  weather  was  superb  and  the 
sea  sparkled  merrily  in  the  sunshine. 

A  temporary  encampment  was  formed  with  the 
sledges  on  the  banks  of  the  lagoon.  Towards  evening 
Mrs.  Barnett,  Jasper  Hobson,  Thomas  Black,  and 
Sergeant  Long  explored  the  neighbourhood,  which 
appeared  very  suitable  to  their  requirements.  Hobson 
was  very  anxious  for  daylight,  so  that  he  might  take  the 
necessary  observations  and  find  out  whether  the  place 
fulfilled  the  conditions  required  by  the  Company. 

*'Well,  Lieutenant,"  said  the  astronomer,  "this  is 
really  a  charming  spot ;  I  could  not  have  believed  that 
such  a  pleasant  country  lay  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Black,  the  most  beautiful  districts  in  the 
world  are  up  here ;  I  am  all  impatience  to  ascertain  our 
position." 

"Particularly  the  latitude,"  replied  the  astronomer, 
who  could  not  get  the  eclipse  out  of  his  head;  "and  I 
fancy  our  brave  companions  are  not  less  anxious  than 
yourself     Double  pay  beyond  the  70th  parallel  1 " 

"  But  do  you  not  take  an  interest — a  purely  scientific 
interest,  of  course — in  this  question,  Mr.  Black  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Barnett. 

"  Certainly,  madam ;  certainly  I  do ;  but  not  an 
overpowering  interest.     According  to  our  calculations. 
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which  are  exact,  the  eclipse,  which  I  am  commissioned 
to  observe,  will  only  be  observed  in  totality  by  a  person 
placed  beyond  the  70th  parallel.  So  I  am  equally 
impatient  with  the  Lieutenant  to  determine  the  position 
of  Cape  Bathurst/' 

"  But  I  was  under  the  impression  that  this  eclipse 
will  not  take  place  until  the  i8th  July  ?" 

"Yes,  madam,  the  i8th  July,  1860/* 

"  And  we  are  now  only  at  the  5th  July,  1859,  so  the 
phenomenon  will  not  be  visible  for  more  than  a  year." 

"Quite  so,  madam,"  replied  the  astronomer;  "but  if 
I  had  not  started  till  next  year  I  might  have  been  too 
late." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Black,  to  have  a  year  in 
advance,'*  replied  Jasper  Hobson,  "as  now  you  are 
certain  not  to  miss  the  eclipse,  for  I  must  confess  that 
our  journey  hither  has  been  accomplished  under  the 
most  exceptionably  favourable  conditions.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  did  not  expect  to  get  here  till  the  middle  of 
August,  and  if  the  eclipse  was  expected  this  month 
instead  of  this  time  next  year,  you  might  have  been  too 
late;  and  besides,  we  do  not  know  even  now'whether 
we  are  beyond  the  70th  parallel." 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  do  not  in  the  least  regret  the  journey 

I  have  taken  in  your  company,  and  I  will  wait  patiently 

till  my  eclipse  next  year.     It  is  well  worth  waiting  for." 

A  little  after  noon  the  next  day  (the  6th  July)  Jasper 

Hobson  and  Thomas  Black  prepared  to  take  the  exact 
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bearings  of  Cape  Bathurst.  The  sun  shone  clearly 
enough  for  them  to  ascertain  the  latitude  and  longitude. 
Besides,  at  this  time  of  the  year  they  all  but  reached  its 
maximum  elevation,  and  this  fact  would  render  the  work 
of  the  observers  more  easy. 

The  Lieutenant  and  his  companion  had  already 
ascertained  the  longitude  of  the  place ;  but  it  was  con- 
cerning the  latitude  that  Hobson  was  anxious,  for  the 
meridian  of  Cape  Bathurst  was  no  matter  if  it  were  not 
situated  beyond  the  70th  parallel.  Mid-day  approached ; 
till  the  men  of  the  expedition  surrounded  the  observers 
and  impatiently  awaited  the  result  of  the  observations. 
In  fact  the  question  now  was  whether  they  had  come  to 
the  end  of  their  journey  or  not. 

Now  perhaps  in  the  latter  case  no  good  result  would 
have  followed;  in  fact,  according  to  the  maps,  which 
were  imperfect,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  coast  to  the 
west  of  Cape  Bathurst  curved  below  the  70th  parallel, 
and  did  not  again  pass  it  till  it  ran  into  Russian  America, 
where  the  English  had  no  right  to  establish  themselves  ; 
so  it  was  not  without  reason  that  Hobson  had  directed 
his  steps  to  Cape  Bathurst,  which  is  the  only  one  that 
extends  beyond  the  70th  parallel  on  the  whole  coast-line 
of  British  America.  It  now  remained  to  be  proved 
whether  the  position  it  occupied  on  the  map  was  correct 
This  was  the  important  question  that  Hobson  and  Black 
had  now  to  decide. 

The  sun  at  that  moment  was  approaching  its  culmi- 
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nating  point.  The  astronomers  directed  the  telescope  of 
their  sextant  upon  it.  By  means  of  inclined  mirrors  on 
the  instrument,  the  sun  is  made  apparently  to  go  back 
upon  the  horizon,  and  the  moment  that  it  appears  to 
touch  it  with  its  lower  edge  is  the  precise  second 
when  it  is  at  the  highest  point  of  the  diurnal  arc,  and  con- 
sequently the  exact  moment  it  would  pass  the  meridian  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  would  be  noon  at  the  place  where  the 
observers  were. 

Everyone  looked  on  in  a  most  profound  silence. 

"  Noon  ! "  cried  Hobson. 

"  Noon  1 "  repeated  Thomas  Black  at  the  same 
moment. 

The  telescopes  were  immediately  lowered.  The 
Lieutenant  and  his  companion  read  off  the  value  of 
the  angles  they  had  obtained,  and  immediately  noted 
them  down. 

Some  minutes  after  Lieutenant  Hobson  rose,  and 
addressing  his  companions,  said : 

"My  friends,  from  this  day,  the  6th  July,  in  the 
name  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  I  promise  you 
double  pay  ! " 

"Three  cheers  for  the  Company ! "  cried  the  men. 

So  Cape  Bathurst  was  actually  situated  above  the 
70th  parallel. 

We  annex  the  exact  figures,  which  may  some  day  be 
important : 

Longitude,    127  deg.  36  min.    12    sec.    W.    of  the 
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meridian  of  Greenwich.  Latitude,  70  deg.  44  min. 
37  sec.  N. 

The  same  evening  these  hardy  pioneers,  encamped  so 
far  from  all  human  habitation,  and  more  than  800  miles 
from  Fort  Reliance,  perceived  with  astonishment  the 
glowing  sun  touch  the  border  of  the  western  horizon 
without  dipping  its  burning  disc  beneath  it. 

The  midnight  sun  was  now  for  the  first  time  shining 
before  their  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


FORT    HOPE. 


The  position  of  the  fort  was  irrevocably  fixed.  No 
other  place  would  suit  so  well  as  the  level  ground  behind 
Cape  Bathurst  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lagoon,  and 
Jasper  Hobson  resolved  to  commence  the  construction 
of  the  principal  dwelling-house  immediately;  in  the 
meantime  everyone  had  to  shift  for  himself,  and  the 
sledges  were  ingeniously  utilised  so  as  to  form  a  pro- 
visional encampment. 

Besides^  thanks  to  the  skilfulness  of  his  men,  the 
Lieutenant  expected  to  have  the  dwelling-house  ready  in 
a  month.  This  house  was  to  be  made  sufficiently  large 
to  accommodate  4he  whole  of  the  detachment ;  after- 
wards, before  the  winter  set  in,  if  there  was  time,  they 
would  build  the  barracks  for  the  soldiers  and  the  store- 
houses for  the  merchandise  ;•  but  Jasper  Hobson  did  not 
expect  to  get  these*  finished  before  the  end  of  September. 
Now  after'  the  month  of  September  the  nights  get  very 
long,  and  the  bad  weather  would  prevent  the  execution 
of  any  work. 
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Of  the  ten  soldiers  who  had  been  chosen  by  Captain 
Craventy,  two  were  more  particularly  hunters ;  the  other 
eight  used  a  hatchet  with  as  much  skill  as  a  rifle — ^like 
sailors,  they  were  good  at  almost  anything.  But  just  now 
they  were  more  particularly  useful  as  workmen,  since  the 
great  object  in  view  was  to  build  a  fort  while  there  was 
no  enemy  against  which  to  defend  themselves.'  Peterson, 
Belcher,  Rae,  Garry,  Pond,  Hope,  and  Kellet  were  a 
body  of  skilful  and  zealous  carpenters,  and  were  over- 
looked by  MacNab,  a  Scotchman  from  Stirling,  who  was 
very  skilful  in  the  construction  of  houses  and  also  of 
ships.  There  was  no  want  of  tools  of  all  sorts ;  one  of 
the  men,  Rae,  was  a  very  clever  smith,  and  by  means  of 
a  small  portable  forge  he  was  able  to  make  all  the  nails, 
bolts,  etc.,  which  were  required  in  carpentry.  It  is  true 
there  was  no  mason  amongst  them,  but  as  alL  the 
buildings  were  made  of  wood,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
his.  services.  Fortunately  there  was  no  want  of  trees  in 
the  neighbourhood,  though  there  was  not  a  rock  nor  a 
stone  of  any  kind — there  was  nothing  but  sand  on  the 
earth.  The  sea-shore  was  covered  by  thousands  of  shells, 
which  had  been  broken  by  the  waves  and  mingled  with 
marine  plants  or  zoophytes,  such  as  star-fish  or  sea- 
urchins  ;  but,  as  the  Lieutenant  remarked  to  Mrs.  Barnett, 
there  was  not  a  single  stone  or  flint  to  be  seen.  The 
cape  was  only  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  soft  earths 
which  a  few  plants  kept  together  by  their  roots. 

That  same   afternoon   Hobson  and    MacNab,  the 
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caq>enter,  set  off  to  choose  the  site  of  the  dwelling- 
house  at  the  foot  of  Cape  Bathurst.  From  that  point 
the  view  extended  over  the  lagoon  and  the  land  to  the 
west  for  ten  or  twelve  miles ;  on  the  right,  about  four 
miles  distant  or  less,  were  immense  icebergs  half  shrouded 
in  mists ;  on  the  left  were  immense  plains  which,  during 
the  winter,  it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  from  the 
frozen  water. 

This  place  having  been  fixed  upon,  the  two  men 
traced  with  a  string  the  outline  of  the  house.  This  formed 
an  oblong,  sixty  feet  by  thirty.  The  fagade  of  the  house 
would  therefore  be  sixty  feet  long  and  have  four  openings, 
namely,  a  door  and  three  windows  on  the  side  of  the  pro- 
montory, and  four  windows  on  the  side  of  the  lagoon. 
The  door,  instead  of  being  at  the  back,  was  made  at  the 
left  corner,  so  as  to  render  the  house  more  comfortable, 
as  by  such  an  arrangement  the  air  could  not  penetrate  to 
the  innermost  rooms. 

The  first  compartment  was  to  be  an  ante-chamber, 
protected  from  the  weather  by  a  double  door;  the  second 
compartment  was  to  be  used  as  a  kitchen,  so  that  no 
dampness  could  penetrate  to  the  sitting-rooms ;  the  third 
compartment  was  an  immense  hall,  in  which  the  meals 
were  to  be  eaten  in  common ;  the  fourth  compartment 
was  like  the  cabin  of  a  ship,  and  divided  into  many  small 
rooms.  Such  was  the  simple  plan  of  the  house  arranged 
by  the  Lieutenant  and  his  master-carpenter. 

The  soldiers  were  to  occupy  the  great  hall  provision- 
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ally,  and  at  the  end  of  this  compartment  camp-beds  were 
put  up  for  their  accommodation ;  the  other  members  of 
the  party  were  to  sleep  in  the  cabins  of  the  fourth  com- 
partment. This  was  pretty  close  packing,  but  under  the 
circumstances  it  could  not  be  helped,  and  so  soon  as  the 
barracks  were  built  the  whole  of  the  house  would  be 
appropriated  to  the  occupants  of  the  fourth  compartment. 
Then,  perhaps,  this  compartment  might  be  divided  into 
three  chambers  and  all  the  other  cabins  destroyed,  for  a 
rule  which  travellers  in  arctic  regions  should  never  forget 
is,  to  beware  of  comers.  They  are  nothing  but  recep- 
tacles for  ice ;  partitions  prevent  proper  ventilation,  and 
the  dampness  of  the  air,  transformed  to  snow,  renders 
these  rooms  uninhabitable,  and  they  become  hot-beds 
of  fever  and  sickness. 

For  this  reason  explorers  who  make  up  their  minds 
to  winter  in  icy  regions  arrange  the  interior  of  their 
ship  as  a  common  sleeping-room  for  officers  and  men ; 
but  Jasper  Hobson  could  not  so  arrange,  for  obvious 
reasons. 

It  will  be  perceived  there  was  only  a  ground-floor  in 
this  new  habitation,  above  which  would  rise  a  large  and 
very  sloping  roof,  so  that  the  water  n^ight  run  away  more 
easily.  The  snow,  however,  would  lie,  and  then  the 
house  would  be  hermetically  sealed,  and  the  temperature 
remain  equal  all  through  the  winter.  Snow  is  a  very  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  which  it  will  not  permit  to  enter  a 
house;  but  on  the  other  hand,  and  what  is  more  im- 
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portant  in  arctic  regions,  it  prevents  the  heat  from  getting 
out. 

The  carpenter  had  designed  two  chimneys,  one  from 
the  kitchen,  the  other  from  the  stove  in  the  large  room, 
which  stove  was  at  the  same  time  to  heat  the  cabins  in 
the  fourth  compartment.  From  an  architectural  point  of 
view  this  may  not  have  been  elegant;  but  it  would  make 
the  house  more  comfortable,  which,  after  all,  was  the 
chief  point.  Indeed,  under  such  conditions  as  they 
must  expect  to  exist  in  winter,  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  house  would  present  a  strange  and  dismal  aspect 
which  an  artist  Would  not  easily  forget. 

The  plan  of  the  house  having  been  arranged,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  act  upon  it.  This  was  the  business  of 
Mr.  MacNab  and  his  assistants ;  while  they  worked,  the 
hunters  would  prepare  subsistence  for  all,  so  there  was 
no  want  of  employment  for  everybody. 

MacNab  had  first  to  choose  proper  woo<J  for  the 
construction  of  the  house.  He  selected  a  tree  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Scotch  fir,  of  medium  height  and  well 
adapted  to  the  various  uses  to  which  it  would  be  applied. 
It  must  be  understood  that  in  such  a  house  as  they  pur- 
posed to  construct,  only  the  most  elementary  knowledge 
of  building  was  necessary,  and  MacNab  was  therefore 
able  to  proceed  very  quickly,  without  in  any  way  compro- 
mising the  solidity  of  the  house. 

MacNab  chose  the  straightest  trees.  About  one 
hundred  of  these  he  cut  down,  but  neither  squared  them 
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nor  took  off  the  bark.  They  thus  formed  a  number  of 
timbers  about  twenty  feet  long.  This  operation  occupied 
but  a  few  days,  and  the  timber  was  dragged  down  by  the 
dogs  to  the  site  chosen  for  the  house. 

This  place  had  been  carefully  levelled,  and  the  soil, 
which  was  a  mixture  of  fine  earth  and  sand,  had  been 
beaten  to  render  it  firmer.  The  short  grass  and  thin 
shrubs  which  had  grown  there  were  burnt,  and  the  ashes 
spread  upon  the  ground,  so  as  to  prevent  the  damp  from 
entering  the  house.  Thus  a  dry  foundation  had  been 
secured. 

This  first  portion  of  the  work  having  been  finished, 
beams  were  fixed  at  each  corner  of  the  proposed  building, 
so  as  to  form  the  outline  of  the  house.  These  posts  were 
sunk  some  feet  deep,  after  the  ends  had  been  hardened 
in  the  fire.  The  posts  were  hollowed  out  at  the  sides  so 
as  to  receive  the  transverse  beams  of  the  wall,  between 
which  the  openings  for  the  windows  and  doors  had  been 
provided,  and  were  joined  together  at  the  top  by  hori- 
zontal beams;  and  thus  the  whole  building  was  con- 
solidated. These  horizontal  beams  supported  the  roof, 
which  overhung  like  the  roof  of  a  chalet ;  over  this  the 
joists  of  the  ceiling  were  laid,  and  on  the  ashes  were 
placed  the  supports  for  the  floor. 

Of  course  the  planks  of  the  walls  were  only  laid  side 
by  side;  but,  to  make  certain  that  they  should  flot 
separate,  Rae,  the  smith,  connected  them  with  strong 
bolts  at  intervals,  but  even  these  did  not  bring  them  so 
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close  as  was  desirable.  MacNab  therefore  was  obliged 
to  calk  them,  as  they  do  the  planks  of  a  ship's  deck, 
only,  instead  of  tow,  he  used  dry  moss,  which  was  found 
in  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  moss  was 
forced  into  the  spaces  between  the  planks  by  the  calking- 
irons  and  hammers,  and  filled  up  with  tar,  which  was 
obtained  from  the  pine-trees.  By  this  means  the  walls 
were  rendered  impenetrable  both  to  the  cold  and  the 
rain. 

The  door  and  the  windows  were  very  roughly  but 
very  well  constructed;  the  latter  had  very  small  panes  made 
of  isinglass,  which  was  the  only  material  they  could  pro- 
cure for  the  purpose.  This  was  of  the  less  consequence 
as,  in  the  summer,  the  windows  were  sure  to  be  always 
open,  and  during  the  winter  there  was  no  light  which 
they  could  admit,  even  if  it  were  not  necessary  to  shut 
and  bolt  the  windows  against  the  raging  of  the  tempest. 

In  the  interior  of  the  house  the  arrangements  were 
progressing  rapidly.  Double  doors  between  the  com- 
partments prevented  draughts  and  too  sudden  changes 
of  temperature.  Besides,  the  air-pumps,  which  they  had 
brought  from  Fort  Reliance,  were  fixed  so  that  they  could 
supply  fresh  air  to  the  house  when  the  weather  was  too 
cold  to  have  the  doors  or  windows  open.  One  of  these 
pumps  was  to  eject  the  impure  air,  the  other  to  supply 
the  fresh.  Lieutenant  Hobson  had  given  his  whole 
attention  to  this,  and  no  doubt  his  arrangement  wou^i 
be  of  the  greatest  service. 
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A  large  iron  furnace  was  the  great  feature  of  the 
kitchen.  This  furnace  had  been  brought  up  in  pieces 
from  Fort  Reliance,  and  the  smith  put  it  together  very 
easily.  But  the  chimneys  took  much  time  and  ingenuity 
to  fix.  They  could  not  construct  them  of  wood,  and, 
after  many  attempts,  Jasper  Hobson  decided  to  use  some 
other  material,  but  as  no  species  of  stone  was  to  be  found 
at  Cape  Bathurst,  the  difficulty  appeared  insurmountable. 

But  if  there  were  no  stone  there  were  plenty  of  shells, 
and  the  Lieutenant  suggested  they  should  make  the 
chimneys  of  them. 

"  Of  shells  ?  "  exclaimed  the  carpenter. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Hobson ;  "  but  of  shells  reduced  to 
lime,  with  which  we  can  make  a  sort  of  bricks  and  use 
them  as  such." 

"  Let  us  go  and  get  the  sTiells,"  replied  the  carpenter. 

Lieutenant  Hobson's  idea  was  a  good  one,  and 
immediately  acted  upon.  As  we  have  said,  there  were 
millions  of  shells  upon  the  sea-shore  similar  to  those 
which  compose  the  lowest  strata  of  the  tertiary  formation. 
MacNab  collected  many  tons  of  them,  and  a  sort  of 
limekiln  was  constructed  to  decompose  the  carbonate, 
which  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  these  shells. 
They  thus  obtained  the  lime  they  required. 

This  operation  lasted  about  twelve  hours,  and  the 
result,  though  not  first-rate,  answered  its  purpose  satis- 
factorily, and  when  made  into  bricks  served  for  the 
construction  of  the  chimneys.     In  a  few  days,  therefore, 
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two  conical  chimneys  were  raised  above  the  roof  of  a 
solidity  sufficient  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  expected 
storms. 

Mrs.  Barnett  congratulated  the  Lieutenant  and 
MacNab  on  their  success. 

**  I  hope  they  will  not  smoke,"  she  said,  laughing. 

"No  doubt  they  will  smoke,  madam,"  replied 
Hobson  philosophically ;  "  all  chimneys  smoke." 

The  whole  of  their  great  work  was  completed  in  a 
month.  The  6th  j^ugust  was  fixed  for  the  inauguration 
of  the  house  ;  but  while  the  carpenters  were  working  so 
hard,  Sergeant  Long,  Corporal  Joliffe,  and  the  hunters, 
led  by  Jasper  Hobson,  were  exploring  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cape  Bathurst,  and  ascertained  that  game  of  all  kinds 
was  abundant.  Their  mode  of  hunting  had  not  yet  been 
organised,  for  the  trappers  wished  first  to  explore  the 
country  a  little  farther ;  nevertheless  they  managed  to  take 
a  few  couples  of  reindeer,  with  the  view  to  domesticate 
them  for  the  sake  of  their  young  and  their  milk.  The 
animals  were  kept  in  a  paddock,  about  fifty  paces  from 
the  house.  Mrs.  Rae,  who  was  an  Indian,  undertook 
the  charge  of  them,  and  she  was  well  fitted  for  the  duty. 

To  Mrs.  Barnett  and  Madge  were  entrusted  the 
arrangement  of  the  interior  of  the  house,  and  before  long 
the  influence  of  their  intelligence  and  good  taste  made 
itself  felt  in  a  multitude  of  ways. 

After  having  explored  the  country  for  several  miles 
round,  the  Lieutenant  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
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were  on  a  vast  promontory  of  about  1,500  square 
miles  in  extent.  An  isthmus  about  four  miles  wide 
united  it  to  the  American  continent,  and  extended  from 
Washburn  Bay  on  the  east  to  a  conesponding  slope  on  the 
other  side.    Mr.  Hobson  called  this  promontory  Victoria, 

The  Lieutenant  now  proceeded  to  ascertain  the 
resources  of  the  lagoon  and  the  neighbouring  sea.  On 
this  point  he  was  quite  satisfied.  In  the  former  was 
abundance  of  trout,  jack,  and  other  fresh-water  fish. 
The  little  river  supplied  salmon,  whitebait,  and  smelt. 
The  sea  at  that  point  appeared  to  be  less  productive  than 
the  lake,  but  they  frequently  saw  enormous  grampuses, 
whales,  and  cachalots,  which  no  doubt  were  escaping 
from  the  Behring  Strait  fishermen.  But  there  were  no 
means  of  capturing  these  mammifers  unless  one  were 
stranded  on  the  coast.  As  for  the  western  side  of  the 
river,  it  was  at  that  time  frequented  by  numerous  families 
of  seals ;  but  Hobson  would  not  permit  his  companions 
to  kill  them  for  the  sake  of  sport  Later  on  they  would 
be  able  to  judge  how  to  use  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

On  the  6th  August  the  colonists  took  possession  of 
their  new  house,  and  after  much  consultation  they 
determined  to  bestow  upon  it  the  name  of  Fort  Hope, 
which  was  now  the  most  advanced  station  of  the 
Company  on  the  American  continent. 

If  it  is  not  now  to  be  found  on  the  maps  of  the  arctic 
regions,  it  is  because  a  terrible  future  awaited  it  to  the 
detriment  of  modem  cartography. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


EXCURSIONS. 


The  furnishing  arrangements  of  the  new  house  proceeded 
rapidly.  The  camp-bed,  set  up  in  the  great  hall,  was 
soon  ready  for  its  occupants.  MacNab,  the  carpenter, 
had  made  an  enormous  table  with  massive  legs  which 
would  bear  almost  any  weight.  Around  this  were 
fixed  solid  benches,  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name  of 
"movables,"  as  they  were  rather  fixtures.  Some  lighter 
seats  and  some  large  presses  completed  the  furniture 
of  the  room. 

The  farther  room  was  as  quickly  prepared.  It  was 
divided  into  six  sleeping  compartments,  separated  by 
thick  partitions,  the  end  ones  only  being  lighted  by  the 
windows  at  the  front  and  back  of  the  house.  A  bed  and 
a  table  composed  the  whole  furniture  of  each  compart- 
ment. Mrs.  Barnett  and  Madge  occupied  the  cabin 
overlooking  the  lake.  Hobson  offered  the  corresponding 
room  at  the  back  of  the  house  to  Thomas  Black,  who 
immediately  took  possession  of  it.  Jasper  Hobson 
himself,  pending  the    final  arrangement  of   his  men, 
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occupied  a  small  cell  adjoining  the  dinjng-hall,  and  which 
was  only  lighted  by  a  bulFs-eye  window  in  the  partition. 
Mrs.  Joliffe,  Mrs.  MacNab,  and  Mrs.  Rae,  with  their 
husbands,  occupied  the  other  rooms.  These  worthy 
couples  all  agreed  so  well  that  it  would  have  been  almost 
"  cruelty  to  animals  "  to  have  separated  them.  Besides, 
a  new  arrival,  in  the  person  of  an  infantile  MacNab, 
was  expected,  and  Mrs.  Barnetfs  services  as  godmother 
had  already  been  requested,  and  accepted  with  much 
pleasure. 

The  sledges  had  been  emptied  entirely,  and  the 
bedding  divided  amongst  the  various  rooms.  In  the 
garret,  to  which  access  was  gained  by  means  of  a  ladder 
from  the  entrance-hall,  all  the  tools,  provisions, 'and  ammu- 
nition which  were  not  immediately  required  were  placed. 
Winter  clothing,  boots  or  caps,  furs  and  skins,  were  stowed 
away  in  enormous  presses  to  keep  them  dry. 

Having  seen  these  preliminary  arrangements  com- 
pleted, the  Lieutenant  proceeded  to  provide  for  the 
warming  of  the  mansion.  There  was  plenty  of  fuel  on 
the  neighbouring  hills,  and  a  great  quantity  was  laid  in 
in  anticipation  of  the  rigorous  winter,  during  which  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  collect  combustibles.  A 
large  supply  of  oil  was  also  collected  from  the  seals  which 
swarmed  upon  the  shore.  Condensers  were  also  fitted 
in  the  house,  under  Hobson's  superintendence,  with  a 
view  to  collect  the  moisture,  and  so  arranged  that  the  ice 
which  would  form  therein  could  be  immediately  taken  away. 
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This  question  of  warming  the  house  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Lieutenant  continually,  and  in  reply  to 
IMrs.  Bamett  he  would  explain  that,  as  a  native  of  the 
polar  regions,  he  had  had  considerable  experience  in 
such  matters,  and  had  read  many  books  upon  the  subject, 
besides : 

"  It  is  impossible  to  take  too  many  precautions,''  he 
said,  ''when  we  are  preparing  to  encounter  an  arctic 
winter;  one  little  thing  forgotten  might  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  whole  party," 

"I  can  quite  understand  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Barnett, 
"and  I  already  perceive  that  the  cold  will  be  a  re- 
morseless enemy.  But  the  food  question  is  not  less 
important" 

*'  No  doubt,  and  I  have  determined  to  live  on  what 
we  can  procure  as  far  as  possible,  without  diminishing  our 
stores,  So  in  a  day  or  two,  when  we  are  a  little  more 
settled,  we  will  have  a  general  hunting  expedition  for  that 
purpose.  There  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  think  about 
the  fur  question  afterwards,  for  as  yet  the  animals  have 
not  got  their  winter  clothing  on,  and  the  skins  are  not 
now  within  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  proper  value. 
No,  we  must  first  provision  the  fort.  The  reindeer,  elk, 
and  wapiti,  if  any  have  ventured  so  far,  are  the  only 
game  we  can  take  at  present.  And  it  is  no  light  under- 
taking to  supply  twenty  human  beings  and  sixty  dogs 
with  food  \  that  is  the  reason  I  am  so  preoccupied  at 

present." 

K  2 
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The  Lieutenant  was  a  person  of  methodical  habits, 
and  if  his  companions  seconded  him  earnestly  there 
would  be  no  doubt  of  his  success. 

The  weather  continued  generally  favourable.  The 
snowfall  was  not  expected  for  about  five  weeks.  When 
the  principal  dwelling-house  had  been  finished,  Jasper 
Hobson  told  the  carpenters  to  build  an  enormous  kennel 
for  the  dogs.  This  dogs'  house  was  erected  at  the  foot 
of  the  promontory,  up  against  the  slope,  and  about  forty 
paces  from  the  mansion.  The  barracks  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  men  were  planned  upon  ,the  ground 
opposite  the  kennels,  on  the  left;  the  magazines  and 
powder  stores  were  to  occupy  the  front  of  the  enceinte. 

This  enclosure  Hobson  determined  to  complete  before 
the  winter  set  in.  A  firm  palisade  was  erected,  to  protect 
the  party  from  the  encroachments  of  wild  animals  as 
well  as  against  the  natives — Indians  or  others — who  might 
present  themselves.  The  Lieutenant  had  not  forgotten 
the  traces  of  outrage  committed  on  the  coast-line,  though 
miles  distant  from  Fort  Hope.  He  knew  the  violence  of 
the  nomad  tribes,  and  thought  it  better  to  "shut  the 
stable-door  before  the  horse  was  stolen,"  and  protect 
himself  from  all  chance  of  attack.  The  line  of  circum- 
vallation  was  traced  all  around  the  fort,  and  at  the  two 
foremost  angles,  which  commanded  the  lake,  Master 
MacNab  was  instructed  to  build  two  "  guard-houses,"  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  pickets  or  advanced  sentries. 

If  all  worked  hard — and  indeed  they  did  work  hard — 
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it  was  supposed  that  all  these  arrangements  would  be 
finished  before  winter  set  in. 

Meanwhile  Jasper  Hobson  organised  many  hunting- 
parties,  and  for  a  few  days  the  intended  chase  of  the 
seals  was  postponed.  He  was  more  desirous  to  procure 
animal  food  which  might  be  stored  in  the  fort  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  party  during  the  winter. 

So,  from  the  8th  August,  Sabine  and  Marbre,  some- 
times together,  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  Lieutenant 
and  Sergeant  Long,  who  had  much  experience,  beat  the 
neighbouring  country  for  many  miles  round.  Very 
frequently  the  indefatigable  Mrs.  Barnett  would  accom- 
pany them,  and  as  she  handled  a  rifle  as  cleverly  as  the 
best,  she  was  never  behindhand. 

During  the  month  of  August  these  expeditions  were 
very  successful,  and  the  storehouses  were  filling  visibly. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  hunters  left  no  means 
untried  to  secure  their  prey,  particularly  the  reindeer, 
which  are  very  timid.  With  what  patience  the  hunters 
would  work  round  to  leeward  of  the  herds,  lest  their  keen 
sense  of  smell  might  discover  the  party  !  Sometimes 
they  attracted  a  victim  by  moving  a  pair  of  antlers  above 
the  bushes,  and  the  reindeer — or  rather  the  cariboo,  as 
the  Indians  call  them — deceived  by  this  appearance  of 
the  horns,  would  approach  within  shot. 

But  very  often  a  little  bird — ^well  known  to  Sabine 
and  Marbre — a  sort  of  owl  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon, 
would  betray  the  retreat  of  the  cariboo.     This  bird 
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attracted  the  attention  of  the  hunters  by  a  cry  somewhat 
resembling  the  wail  of  an  infant.  The  bird  is  known 
amongst  the  Indians  as  the  monitor* 

About  fifty  cariboo  were  killed*  The  flesh,  cut  into 
long  strips,  amounted  to  a  very  considerable  supply  of 
food,  and  the  hides  were  kept  for  shoe-laither  after  being 
tanned. 

But  the  cariboo  did  not  supply  the  only  nourishment. 
There  were  polar  hares,  which  bred  very  fast  in  those 
latitudes.  They  did  not  appear  to  be  so  timid  as  their 
European  cousins,  and  permitted  themselves  to  be  killed 
without  an  attempt  to  escape.  These  rodents  have  long 
ears,  brown  eyes,  and  white  fur,  something  like  swan's- 
down.  They  weigh  about  twelve  pounds,  and  their  flesh 
is  very  excellent  eating.  These  animals  were  prepared 
by  hundreds,  and  smoked,  not  to  mention  those  which 
were  made  into  pies  by  the  clever  Mrs.  Jolifie* 

But  while  thus  providing  for  the  future,  the  present 
was  by  no  means  neglected.  Besides  the  polar  hares, 
which  were  frequently  sent  to  table,  the  hunters  did  not 
disdain  venison  occasionally. 

Mrs.  Joliffe  was  able  to  dish  them  up  in  every  variety,  and 
she  surpassed  herself,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Corporal, 
who  praised  her  incessantly.  Aquatic  birds  also  varied 
the  daily  bill  of  fare,  not  to  mention  the  ducks  which 
abounded  on  the  lake.  They  were  able  to  take  certain 
birds  which  congregated  in  the  marshes.  These  belonged 
to  the  partridge  family;  so  t^hen  Mrs.  Barnett  asked 
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Sabine  what  the  names  were,  he  replied  that  the  Indians 
called  them  willow-fowl^  but  they  are  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  European  black-cocL  In  fact  they  might 
have  been  called  white  partridges  with  long  black  feathers 
in  the  tail ;  they  were  very  good  eating,  and  only  wanted 
cooking  before  a  quick  fire. 

In  addition  to  these  different  sorts  of  game,  they 
procured  plenty  from  the  lake  and  river.  No  one  knew 
better  how  to  fish  than  the  calm  and  patient  Sergeant 
Long,  and  his  skill  was  equal  to  his  patience,  although 
he  had  a  near  rival  in  Madge,  Mrs.  Barnett^s  companion. 
For  hours  these  two  disciples  of  Isaac  Walton  would 
remain  seated  side  by  side,  rod  in  hand,  taking  their  fish 
but  not  uttering  a  word,  and  day  by  day  they  returned 
with  some  magnificent  salmon. 

During  these  excursions,  which  were  continued  daily 
during  the  month  of  August,  these  hunters  had  some 
severe  encounters  with  wild  animals.  It  was  not  without 
anxiety  that  Jasper  Hobson  noticed  that  bears  were 
numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  Scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  one  or  two  of  these  formidable  creatures  being 
reported,  and  many  times  they  were  shot  at.  Sometimes 
they  turned  out  to  be  brown  bears,  which  are  very 
common  in  the  Cursed  Land.  Sometimes  a  representa- 
tive of  the  white-bear  family  would  appear,  which  the 
increasing  cold  had,  no  doubt,  brought  down  to  Cape 
Bathurst;  and  in  fact  one  may  notice,  in  all  books  of 
exploration,  that  the  greatest  danger  to  which  fisher- 
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men    and    explorers    are    exposed    arises    from    these 
animals. 

Marbre  and  Sabine  also  noticed  many  packs  of  wolves, 
which  invariably  retired  at  their  approach.  The  hunters 
could  hear  the  sound  of  their  baying,  particularly  when  they 
were  tracking  a  reindeer  or  a  wapiti  Th^se  wolves  were  of 
the  great  gray  species,  about  three  feet  high,  with  very 
long  tails.  The  fur  becomes  quite  white  during  the 
winter.  They  abound  in  this  region  where  food  is 
plentiful,  and  they  live  in  holes,  like  foxes  in  the  woods. 
At  this  time  of  year  they  run  away  from  the  hunters,  but 
in  the  winter,  when  they  are  hungry,  their  numbers  would 
make  them  very  formidable  enemies ;  and  since  their  dens 
were  so  near  they  never  left  the  neighbourhood  at  any  time 
of  the  year. 

One  day  the  huntsmen  returned  to  the  fort  bringing 
with  them  a  hideous  creature  which  none  of  the  party,  not 
even  Thomas  Black,  had  ever  seen.  This  animal  was 
something  like  the  American  glutton,  a  horrible  carnivorous 
animal,  with  very  short  legs  and  tremendous  claws,  and, 
like  all  animals  of  the  feline  race,  very  supple  in  its 
movements. 

"What  can  that  horrible  beast  be?"  asked  Mrs. 
Bamett 

"Madam,"  replied  Sabine,  who  was  always  rather 
dogmatic  in  his  answers,  "  a  Scotchman  would  call  it  a 
quick-hatch ;  an  Indian,  an  okelcoo-haw-gcw ;  a  Canadian 
would  call  it  a  carcajouP 
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"What  do  you  call  it  ?"  she  inquirecL 

"A  wolverene,"  replied  Sabine,  who  was  much 
pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  he  had  rounded  his 
answer, 

la  fact  "  wolverene "  was  its  proper  name.  It  is  a 
nocturnal  animal^,  and  lives  in  hollow  trees  or  caves.  It 
destroys  beavers,  musk-rats,  and  other  rodents ;  it  is  a 
declared  enemy  of  the  foxes  and  wolves,  with  which  it 
will  often  dispute  a  prey.  It  is  a  very  knowing  animal, 
of  great  muscular  power,  and  a  very  fine  sense  of  smell. 
It  is  met  with  in  the  highest  latitudes.  Its  short  fur 
becomes  almost  black  during  the  winter,  and  figures 
largely  in  the  exports  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

During  their  excursions  the  hunters  had  paid  as 
much  attention  to  the  flora  as  to  the  fauna,  but  the 
vegetables  were  necessarily  less  varied  than  the  animals, 
as  they  had  no  shelter  from  bad  weather.  The  pine  and 
fir  were  abundant,  and  Jasper  Hobson  also  remarked, 
some  tacamahacs,  a  sort  of  poplar.  It  grows  to  a  great 
height,  and  puts  forth  yellow  leaves  which  in  the  autumn 
turn  green ;  but  these  were  rare. 

Certain  black  fir-trees  succeeded  better  in  sheltered 
places ;  they  noticed  the  latter  with  satisfaction,  jFor  the 
young  shoots  of  this  tree  are  highly  esteemed  in  North 
America,  as  from  them  the  beverage  known  as  spruce- 
beer  is  manufactured.  Hobson  caused  a  quantity  of 
these  small  branches  to  be  collected  and  placed  in  the 
cellars  of  Fort  Hope.    There  were  other  trees,  such  as 
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the  dwarf  birch  and  the  cedar,  which  supplied  excellent 
fuel. 

But  of  any  vegetables  which  could  fairly  be  used  for 
food  there  was  a  great  scarcity.  Mrs.  Joliffe,  who  was 
much  interested  in  this  biranch  of  botany,  could  only  find 
two  specimens  fit  for  cooking*  One  of  these  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  because  its  leaves  fall  off  in  the 
flowering  season,  but  it  was  pronounced  to  be  a  leek, 
and  yielded  a  quantity  of  onions  about  the  size  of  an  egg, 
which  proved  useful. 

The  other  plant  is  known  in  North  America  as  the 
Labrador  tea-plantj  and  grew  in  great  abundance  on  the 
banks  of  the  lagoon  amongst  the .  willow-trunks  j  it  is 
a  favourite  food  of  the  polar  hares.  This  plant,  steeped  in 
boiling  water  to  which  a  few  drops  of  spirit  have  been 
added,  makes  excellent  tea,  and  served  to  economise  the 
supply,  of  the  Chinese  article  which  had  been  brought 
from  Fort  Reliance. 

In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  vegetables,  Jasper  Hobson 
had  provided  himself  with  a  quantity  of  seeds,  which 
he  intended  to  sow  at  the  proper  time.  These  were 
principally  sottel  and  scurvy-grass,  the  antiscorbutic 
properties  of  which  are  invaluable  in  those  latitudes,  and 
he  hoped,  by  choosing  a  well-sheltered  spot,  that  the 
seeds  would  grow  up  the  following  season* 

Besides  these  the  medicine-chest  contained  other 
antiscorbutics.  The  Company  had  furnished  them  with 
lemons  and  casks  of  limejuice,  without  which  no  polar 
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expedition  could  possibly  make  way ;  but  it  was  very 
necessary  to  economise  this  reserve,  for  continuous  bad 
weather  might  seriously  compromise  all  communication 
between  Fort  Hope  and  the  southern  stations. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

FIFTEEN   MILES   FROM   CAPE   BATHURST. 

September  had  come  j  in  three  weeks  at  least  the  winter 
season  would  commence,  when  the  necessary  works 
would  be  interrupted ;  it  was  therefore  obligatory  to  use 
all  diligence.  Fortunately  the  new  buildings  had  been 
very  quickly  built,  and  the  carpenters  had  performed 
prodigies  of  activity.  The  kennels  were  nearly  finished, 
and  the  palisade  round  the  fort  was  also  near  comple- 
tion. There  was  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  erect  the 
postern  which  would  give  access  to  the  inner  court 
This  formed  a  sort  of  half-moon,  and  was  fenced  with 
tall  and  pointed  stakes  about  fifteen  feet  high.  But 
with  a  view  to  complete  the  system  of  fortification,  it 
was  necessary  to  take  possession  of  Cape  Bathurst, 
which  commanded  the  fort;  so  it  will  be  seen  that 
Hobson  favoured  the  system  of  detached  forts  and 
unbroken  enclosures — an  improvement  on  Vauban's  and 
Cormontaigne's  systems.  But  in  the  meantime  the 
palisade  was  sufficient  to  protect  the  fort  firom  all 
likely  attacks. 
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On  the  4th  September,  Hobson  decided  to  go  in 
chase  of  the  seals  and  other  amphibious  animals  on  the 
shore,  as  he  wanted  to  obtain  a  supply  of  oil  and  other 
material  for  lighting  during  the  winter. 

The  seals  were  most  plentiful  at  a  spot  about  fifteen 
miles  off,  and  Hobson  asked  Mrs.  Barnett  to  accompany 
the  expedition.  She  accepted  the  invitation,  not  because 
the  proposed  butchery  had  any  attraction  for  her,  but 
because  she  wished  to  see  the  country  and  satisfy  her 
curiosity  concerning  it. 

Sergeant  Long,  with  Peterson,  Hope,  and  Kellet, 
made  up  the  party. 

They  started  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Two 
sledges,  drawn  by  six  dogs  each,  accompanied  them  in 
order  to  bring  back  the  spoil. 

In  these  sledges  the  party  now  set  out.  The  weather 
was  fine,  but  the  low-lying  fogs  veiled  the  sun,  and  gave 
it  a  yellowish  tinge.  The  orb  was  now  beginning  to 
disappear  for  some  hours  during  the  night. 

The  coast  to  the  east  of  Cape  Bathurst  was  quite 
flat,  and  rose  very  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Now  this  disappearance  of  the  sun  attracted  Hobson's 
attention,  and  this  is  why : 

The  tides  are  very  high  in  the  polar  seas,  or  at  least 
are  reported  to  be  so  by  many  explorers.  Pany, 
Franklin,  the  Rosses,  M'Clure,  M'Clintock,  and  others 
have  noticed  the  rise  of  the  tide  to  be  twenty-five  feet 
above  the  usual  level.      If  this  observation  be  correct 
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— and  there  is  no  reason  to  question  its  truth — ^how  was 
it  that  the  sea  did  not  come  over  Cape  Bathurst  at  high 
tide,  since  there  was  nothing  whatever  to  oppose  its 
advance  ?  It  was  evident  that  this  submersion  had  not 
taken  place. 

Jasper  Hobson  could  not  help  remarking  upon  this 
fact ;  and  his  companion  replied  that  she  supposed,  not- 
withstanding all  statements  to  the  contrary,  that  there 
could  be  no  tide  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

"Quite  the  contrary,"  replied  Hobson.  "All  ex- 
plorers agree  in  stating  that  the  ebb  and  flow  are  most 
distinctly  marked  in  these  seas;  they  cannot  all  have 
been  mistaken." 

"Well,  then,"  replied  Mrs.  Bamett,  "will  you  be 
good  enough  to  explain  to  me  why  the  land  is  not 
submerged,  as  it  is  not  ten  feet  above  low-water  mark  ?  " 

"That  is  just  what  puzzles  me,"  replied  Hobson. 
"  I  cannot  explain  the  fact.  I  have  been  observing  the 
tides,  during  the  month  we  have  been  here,  and,  as  a 
rule,  they  have  not  varied  twelve  inches.  I  am  positive 
that,  even  at  the  equinox,  they  will  not  rise  or  fall  more 
than  a  foot  and  a  half  at  Cape  Bathurst  At  any  rate 
we  must  wait  and  see." 

"But  there  must  be  a  reason;  everything  in  the 
world  is  capable  of  explanation." 

"  Well,  it  may  be  catised  by  one  of  two  things  : 
either  all  the  Arctic  explorers  have  been  mistaken, 
which  I  cannot  admit,  or  there  is  really  no  tide  on  this 
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part  of  the  American  coast;  as  occurs  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  other  seas,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
through  very  n^irrow  straits." 

"Suppose  we  adopt  your  latter  hypothesis?"  said 
Mrs.  Bamett, 

"  It  must  be  so,  I  suppose,"  replied  the  Lieutenant ; 
"and  yet  I  am  not  satisfied.  I  am  quite  sure  there 
must  be  some  explanation  of  the  phenomenon." 

At  nine  o'clock  the  sledges,  having  crossed  a  flat  and 
sandy  shore,  arrived  at  the  bay  frequented  by  the  seals. 
The  dogs  were  l^ft  behind,  so  as  not  to  frighten  the 
animals. 

This  part  of  the  coast  was  very  different  from  that  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Bathurst.  Here  it  was 
rugged  and  broken,  displaying  fantastic  forms,  the  effects 
of  volcanic  action,  which,  and  not  water,  had  evidently 
produced  it.  Stone,  which  is  wanting  at  Cape  Bathurst 
— z,  peculiarity  not  less  remarkable  than  the  absence  of 
the  ocean  tides — ^was  present  here  in  large  erratic  blocks 
deeply  embedded  in  the  ground.  On  all  sides  were  black 
sand  and  lava,  sprinkled  with  pebbles  of  felspar,  which 
demonstrated  that  the  coast  was  formed  of  crystalline 
strata.  On  the  surface  glittered  numerous  Labradorites 
of  various  tints,  with  pumice-stones  and  obsidian.  In 
the  rear  rose  cliffs  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 

Jasper  Hobson  resolved  to  climb  these  cliffs  so  as  to 
obtain  a  view  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  district.  He 
had  plenty  of  time,  as  the  hour  appointed  for  the  attack 
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of  the  seals  had  not  come,  and  but  few  of  the  animals 
were  visible,  for  it  was  better  to  attack  them  after  their 
mid-day  sleep.  The  Lieutenant,  however,  discovered 
that  the  animals  he  sought  were  not  the  true  seal,  but 
walrus  and  morse,  or  sea-cows,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  which  are  known  by  their  long  upper  canine 
teeth. 

The  hunters,  following  the  curve  of  the  little  bay, 
which  they  called  Morse  Bay,  advanced  in  the  direction 
of  the  cliffs.  Peterson,  Hope,  and  Kellet  remained  on  a 
little  promontory  to  watch  the  morse,  while  Mrs.  Bamett, 
Hobson,  and  the  Sergeant  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  cliff. 
They  arranged  a  signal  of  recall  with  their  friends,  so 
that  they  might  return  when  the  seals  had  assembled. 

They  reached  the  summit  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  had  a  most  extensive  view.  At  their  feet  the 
sea  stretched  forth  to  the  northern  horizon ;  not  a  single 
object,  not  even  an  iceberg,  was  visible ;  and  it  looked 
as  if  it  were  easily  navigable  as  far  as  Behring  Strait. 
During  the  summer  the  Company's  ships  could  reach 
Cape  Bathurst  by  the  North-West  Passage. 

On  the  western  side  they  could  perceive,  about  ten 
miles  off,  a  chain  of  igneous  hills  with  rounded  tops  and 
jagged  outlines,  as  if  some  shaking  hand  had  traced  their 
form  upon  the  horizon.  Jasper  Hobson  having  observed 
them  attentively,  turned  his  eyes  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  the  east  there  was  a  long  strip  of  coast,  apparently 
quite  level,  as  far  as  Cape  Bathurst.,   Had  he  possessed  a 
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good  telescope,  Hobson  would  have  been  able  to  perceive 
Fort  Hope,  and  even  the  thread  of  blue  smoke  which  was 
no  doubt  issuing  from  Mrs.  Joliffe's  kitchen  chimney. 

Behind  them  the  land  presented  itself  under  two 
different  aspects.  To  the  south-east  was  a  vast  plain 
many  square  miles  in  extent,  while  in  the  other  direction, 
from  Morse  Bay  to  the  volcanic  mountains,  the  country 
showed  traces  of  terrible  convulsions,  which  clearly 
indicated  its  volcanic  origin.  The  Lieutenant  could 
not  fail  to  remark  the  contrast,  which  appeared  to  him 
extraordinary, 

"  Do  you  think,  sir,"  said  Sergeant  Long,  "  that  those 
mountains  yonder  are  volcanoes  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  doubt  about  it,"  replied  Hobson.  "  All 
this  pumice-stone,  obsidian,  and  other  pebbles,  have  been 
thrown  here  by  them,  and  a  few  miles  farther  on  we 
should  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  lava  and  cinders." 

"Do  you  think  that  those  volcanoes  are  still  in 
activity  ?  "  asked  the  Sergeant. 

"  I  cannot  answer  that  question." 

"  But  there  is  no  smoke  visible." 

"That  is  no  reason.  Your  pipe  is  not  always  in 
your  mouth,  is  it  ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Well,  the  volcanoes  are  not  always  smoking  either." 

"  I  understand  so  far,"  replied  the  Sergeant ;  "  but  I 
cannot  comprehend  how  it  is  that  there  are  volcanoes  at 
all  in  polar  countries.'' 
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"  They  are  not  very  numerous,'^  said  Mrs.  Barnett 

**  No,''  replied  the  Lieutenant ;  "but  we  might  count 
up  several)  nevertheless.  They  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Isle  of  Jan  Mayen^  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  in 
Kamtchatka,  in  Russian  Am^rica^  in  Iceland,  in  Terra 
del  Fuego,  and  other  southern  countries.  Volcanoes  are 
only  chimneys  from  the  great  interior  furnaces  of  the 
^arth,  and  I  think  the  Creator  has  placed  them  where 
they  are  most  necessary." 

"  No  doubt,"  replied  the  Sergeant ;  "  but  up  in  the 
snow  here  at  the  Pole " 

♦*Well,  Sergeant,  why  not  at  the  Pole  as  well  as  the 
Equator?  I  should  say  they  were  even  more  necessary 
in  cold  climates." 

"Why  so?"  exclaimed  the  Sergeant,  who  was  much 
surprised. 

<^  Because  if  these  safety-valves  are  opened  by  the 
pressure  of  interior  gases,  they  will  escape  where  the  crust 
is  thinnest.    Now,  as  the  earth  is  flattened  at  the  poles,  it 

is  only  natural  that But  there  is  Kellet  making 

signals,"  he  exclaimed,  "  Let  us  go.  Will  you  come  with 
us,  Mrs.  Barnett?" 

**  I  will  remain  here,"  she  replied.  "  I  do  not  like  to 
see  the  poor  animals  slaughtered." 

**I  can  quite  understand  your  feelings,  madam," 
replied  Hobson,  "  and  if  you  will  rejoin  us  in  an  hour  we 
will  return  to  the  fort." 

So  Mrs.  Barnett  remained  on  the  cliffs  enjoying  the 
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view.  Hobson  and  his  attendant  reached  the  shore  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  morse  had  assembled  in  great 
numbers — there  were  at  least  a  hundred.  Some  were 
hobbling  about  upon  their  clumsy-looking  feet,  but  the 
greater  number  were  asleep,  surrounded  by  their  families. 
One  or  two  of  the  biggest  males  were  posted  as  sentinels. 

The  hunters  were  obliged  to  exercise  the  greatest 
eaution,  and  to  take  advantage  of  every  shelter  and  cover, 
so  as  to  gain  a  position  from  which  they  could  cut  off 
the  animals'  retreat  to  the  sea.  On  land  they  are 
clumsy  and  maladroit,  but  in  the  water  they  are  extremely 
active;  being  splendid  swimmers,  their  movements 
are  swift  and  graceful,  and  when  aroused  they  are  dan- 
gerous to  attack  in  boats,  which  they  will  follow  and  upset. 

However,  the  sentinels  took  alarm — ^they  scented 
the  danger.  They  raised  their  heads  and  looked ;  but 
before  they  had  time  to  warn  the  herd,  Hobson  and 
Kellet  on  one  side,  the  Sergeant,  Peterson,  and  Hope 
on  the  other,  rushed  out  and  succeeded  in  despatching 
five  morse ;  the  remainder  escaped  into  the  sea. 

This  was  an  easy  victory.     The  victims  were  very 
large  and  the  ivory  of  their  tusks,  though   somewhat 
rough,  was  of  the  first  quality ;  and,  what  the  Lieutenant 
appreciated  still  more,  was  the  quantity  of  oil  they  would  ^ 
furnish.    The  bodies  were  immediately  placed  upon  the  • 
sledges,  and  the  dogs  harnessed  to  their  heavy  loads. 

It  was  now  one  o'clock,  and  Mrs.  Bamett  having 

rejoined  the  party,  they  all  set  out  on  foot  for  Fort  Hope. 

L  2 
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They  had  but  ten  miles  to  go,  and  in  a  direct  line.  The 
proverb  says,  "  It  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning;" 
and  the  proverb  is  right. 

In  order  to  beguile  the  tediousness  of  the  way  the 
hunters  related  their  experiences.  Mrs.  Barnett  frequently 
joined  in  the  conversation,  and  profited  by  the  special 
knowledge  of  her  companions.  Nevertheless  the  journey 
appeared  very  long,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
dogs  could  draw  the  sledges ;  on  snow  they  could  have 
got  over  the  distance  in  two  hours. 

More  than  once  Hobson  ordered  a  halt,  in  order  to 
rest  the  exhausted  teams. 

"I  wish,"  said  Sergeant  Long,  "that  these  morse 
would  settle  a  little  nearer  our  fort." 

"  They  would  not  be  able  to  find  a  suitable  spot," 
replied  the  Lieutenant,  shaking  his  head. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Barnett  with  surprise. 

"  Because  they  only  frequent  a  gently  sloping  shore, 
upon  which  they  can  easily  climb  up  from  the  sea." 

"  Well,  but  the  shore  of  the  cape  ?  " 

"  The  shore  there  rises  perpendicularly,"  replied 
Hobson,  "there  is  no  slope  whatever,  and  it  is  a 
singular  feature  of  the  country;  so  if  we  wish  to  fish 
there  our  lines  ought  to  be  at  least  three  hundred  fathoms 
long.  I  do  not  know  why  .the  coast  is  so  different,  but  I 
think  that  in  the  course  of  ages  some  violent  volcanic 
action  separated  a  portion  of  the  continent  and  cast  it  on 
the  borders  of  the  Polar  Sea." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

TWO   SHOTS  I 

The  first  half  of  September  passed  away.  If  Fort  Hope 
had  been  situated  at  the  Pole  —  that  is  to  say,  twenty 
degrees  farther  north — on  the  21st  of  the  month  the  polar 
night  would  have  set  in  ;  but  at  the  70th  parallel  the  sun 
would  not  disappear  for  another  month.  But  the 
temperature  had  become  very  much  colder.  During  the 
night  the  thermometer  fell  to  31  deg.  Fahrenheit  (one 
degree  below  zero  centigrade).  Thin  ice  formed  in 
places,  but  was  melted  by  the  sun  during  the  day. 

Some  snowstorms,  or  rather  sleet-storms,  fell,  and 
everything  indicated  the  approach  of  winter. 

But  the  inhabitants  of  the  factory  could  await  its 
coming  without  fear  f  there  was  provision  sufficient  for 
the  time ;  there  was  a  good  supply  of  venison  and  twenty- 
nine  morse  had  been  killed.  MacNab  had  found  time 
to  build  a  stable  for  the  domesticated  reindeer,  and,  behind 
the  house,  an  immense  shed  for  the  fuel.  Winter — that 
is  to  say,  night,  snow,  ice,  and  cold — might  now  come 
if  it  pleased ;  the  detachment  was  prepared  to  receive  it. 
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Now,  having  provided  for  all  the  wants  of  his  party, 
Jasper  Hobson  thought  of  the  interests  of  the  Company. 
The  animals  had  by  this  time  assumed  their  winter 
clothing,  and  had  therefore  become  valuable.  The 
opportunity  was  favourable  for  shooting  them  (when  the 
snow  had  fallen  they  intended  to  set  traps),  and  Hobson 
now  organised  hunting-parties. 

In  these  high,  latitudes  one  could  not  count  upon 
Indians,  who  generally  furnished  furs  to  the  Company. 
Hobson,  Marbre,  and  Sabine,  with  two  or  three  of  their 
companions,  therefore  went  out  to  hunt  for  their 
employers. 

A  family  of  beavers  had  been  noticed  on  the  affluent 
of  a  little  river  about  six  miles  to  the  south  of  the  fort, 
and  in  that  direction  Hobson  proceeded. 

Formerly  the  beaver  fur  was  worth  400  francs  a 
kilogramme,  for  it  was  used  for  making  hats  ;  but  if  the  use 
of  the  animal  has  diminished,  the  fur  still  commands  a 
high  price  in  consequence  of  its  scarcity,  for  the  beavers 
have  been  nearly  exterminated. 

The  hunters  reached  the  river,  and  Hobson  pointed 
out  to  Mrs.  Bamett  the  ingeniouS  manner  in  which  the 
beavers  constructed  their  dwellings.  There  were  about 
one  hundred  of  them  living  together  in  pairs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  stream,  but  they  had  already 
commenced  building  for  the  winter,  and  were  working 
very  hard. 

Across  the  rapid  stream,  which  was  so  deep  that  it 
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tt'ever  froze,  even  in  the  coldest  winters,  the  beavers  had 
fconstructed  a  dam,  ivhich  was  placed  convexly  towards 
the  curtentj  ahd  fcbnsisted  of  Upright  stakes  interlaced 
With  flexible  branches,  the  whole  beirig  fixed  or  cemented 
tOgiether  with  the  clayey  hilid  of  the  river,  which  th6 
beavers  had  previously  trodden  utidet  foot ;  thenj  with  the 
Assistahcfe  of  their  tails,  which  are  long,  ilatj  and  oval 
they  plastered  this  ihortar  all  oVer  the  ^Voddwork  of 
the  dam. 

"  This  dam,  rtiadam,"  Said  Hobsoh,  **  i^  intended  to 
preserve  a  cohstaht  depth  of  wdter^  sd  as  to  permit  the 
fengineers  of  the  tribe  to  erect  their  rourid  hiits^  the  tops 
of  which  you  caii  how  see.  These  are  very  solidly  builti 
the  walls  being  t#(i  feet  thick.  There  is  ho  fehtfy,  except 
by  a  tiarrow  hole  Uhder  water^  so  the  beavers  have  to 
diVe  when  they  want  to  go  home ;  but  this  dirrangemenk 
tends  to  the  security  of  the  family.  If  you  were  to 
examine  one  of  the  huts,  you  would  find  it  composed  of 
two  stages^ — the  lower  is  used  as  a  store-house,  the  upper 
as  a  dwelling-place  for  the  owner  and  his  family." 

"But  I  do  not  perceive  any  beavers,"  said  Mrs. 
Barnett ;  "  have  they  abandoned  their  work  ?  '* 

"  No,"  replied  Hobson,  "  but  just  now  they  are  all 
resting  or  asleepj  as  they  only  work  at  night,  ahd  we  wish 
to  surprise  them  in  their  holes." 

The  capture  of  the  beavers  was  not  a'  difficult  matter. 
About  one  hundred  were  taken  in  the  course  of  an 
hour,  and  amongst  them  were  some  of  black  fut^  which 
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is  extremely  valuable.  The  fur  of  the  others  was  long 
and  silky,  but  of*a  reddish  hue  mixed  with  maroon,  and 
beneath  this  was  a  fine  hair  of  a  silver-gray  colour.  The 
hunters  returned  to  the  fort  much  pleased  with  their 
spoils.  The  skins  were  stored  and  registered  as  "  parch- 
ments "  or  "  young  beavers,"  according  to  price. 

During  the  month  of  September  and  into  the  middle 
of  October  these  expeditions  were  continued  with  most 
favourable  results. 

A  few  badgers  were  also  captured  for  the  sake  of 
their  skins,  which  serve  as  garniture  for  the  collars  of 
draught-horses,  and  the  hair  for  making  brushes.  These 
carnivora — ^for  they  are  really  little  bears — ^belong  to  the 
species  which  is  peculiar  to  North  America. 

Other  and  almost  as  industrious  specimens  of  the 
beaver  family  were  esteemed  very  highly  at  the  factory. 
These  were  musk-rats,  which  are  about  a  foot  long. 
The  fur  is  very  valuable.  They  were  taken  in  their 
burrows  without  any  trouble,  for  they  multiply  with 
extreme  rapidity. 

Some  lynxes  were  also  shot.  These  animals  are 
very  Jigile,  and  are  formidable  even  to  the  reindeer ;  but 
neither  Marbre  nor  Sabine  were  unaccustomed  to  the 
chase,  and  they  killed  about  sixty  of  them,  as  well  as 
some  wolverenes. 

The  ermines  very  seldom  appeared.  These  animals 
belong  to  the  marten  tribe,  like  the  polecat,  and  had  not 
yet  assumed  their  beautiful  white  winter  fur ;  so  Jasper 
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Hobson  told  his  people  to  spare  them  for  the  present,  and 
"  let  them  ripen,"  as  Sabine  said,  during  the  winter.  The 
polecats,  however,  which  are  unpleasant  animals  to  hunt, 
in  consequence  of  their  disagreeable  smell,  were  taken  in 
large  numbers,  either  by  tracking  them  to  their  lairs  in 
the  trees  or  by  shooting  them  as  they  glided  amongst  the 
branches. 

The  martens,  properly  so  called,  were  specially 
hunted,  their  fur  being  highly  esteemed,  although  it  is 
inferior  to  the  sable ;  but  the  latter  did  not  frequent  that 
neighbourhood,  and  it  is  in  Siberia  that  it  is  chiefly 
procured.  Nevertheless  they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
some  other  species  o£  marten,  such  as  weasels  and  the 
pine-marten  or  Canadian  marten.  These  martens  and 
weasels,  during  the  month  of  September,  supplied  but  a 
small  number  of  furs,  as  the  animals  are  very  active  and 
difficult  to  take.  They  are  enabled  to  wriggle  themselves  ^ 
through  the  smallest  apertures,  almost  like  worms,  so  that 
they  escape  the  hunters,  but  in  the  winter  they  are  easily 
trapped.  Marbre  and  Sabine  only  waited  for  a  favourable 
moment  to  set  their  traps,  when  there  would  be  no  want 
of  weasels  or  martens  in  the  Company's  stores. 

To  wind  up  the  enumeration  of  the  furs  taken  by  the 
party  at  Fort  Hope,  we  have  only  to  mention  th6  blue 
and  silver  foxes,  which  are  most  highly  valued  in  the 
Russian  and  English  markets. 

The  blue  fox  comes  first,  and  is  known  as  the  isaffs. 
This  pretty  aiiimal  has  a  black  muzzle,  but  the  fur  i^ 
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almost  blue ;  it  is  a  whitish  brown,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
fur  consists  in  its  thickness,  length,  and  softness.  The 
blue  fox  is  undoubtedly  the  king  of  fur-bearing  animals, 
and  is  worth  six  times  the  price  of  any  other.  A  cloak 
belonging  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia^  inade  throughout  of 
fur  from  the  neck  of  the  blue  fox,  was  exhibited  in 
London  in  1851,  and  valued  at  ;^3,4oo  sterling. 

Several  of  these  foxes  were  seen  in  thfe  neighbourhood 
of  Cape  Bathurst,  but  the  huhters  could  not  get  hear 
them ;  they  succeeded  in  killing  a  dozfeti  of  the  silvet 
foxesj  the  fur  of  which  is  a  glossy  black,  dotted  irith 
white.  Though  not  so  valuable,  it  still  fetches  a  high  priee 
in  Russian  and  English  markets^ 

One  of  the  silver  foxes  was  a  magnificeiit  animal,  eveti 
larger  than  the  common  fox,  and  as  the  tircumstatifcels 
connected  with  his  death  deserve  to  be  related,  we  will 
annex  them,  for  they  justified  Hobson  in  having  taken 
certain  precautions. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  September,  Mrs.  Barnett, 
the  Lieutenant,  Sergeant  Long,  Marbre>  and  Sabine,  Went 
in  two  sledges  to  Morse  Bay.  Some  fox-tracks  h^d  befeh 
noticed  the  evening  before,  and  the  hunters  succeeded  ih 
striking  the  trail  amongst  the  rocks.  In  a  couple  of 
hours  they  succeeded  in  bringing  down  their  prey. 

Two  or  three  otliers  were  subsequently  sightedj  io  Ihfe 
party  divided,  Marbre  and  Sabine  going  in  ohfe  direction^ 
while  the  others  endeavoured  to  cUt  off  the  retreat  of  a 
fine  specimen  which  was  hiding  anidngst  the  rock$, 
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It  was  very  necessary  to  use  great  caution,  for  the 
cunning  animal  took  care  not  to  expose  itself  to  a  bullet. 

The  pursuit  continued  for  half  an  hour  without  result, 
but  the  animal  at  last,  surrounded  on  three  sides,  with  the 
sea  in  the  front,  made  up  its  mind  to  escape,  and  with  a 
prodigious  bound  it  leaped  over  the  rock^  But  Hobson 
was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  as  the  animal  passed  like 
a  shadow,  he  fired  and  hit  it. 

At  the  same  moment  another  shot  was  heardj  and  a 
second  bullet  struck  the  animal  dead. 

"  Hurrah ! "  cried  Jasper  Hobson,  "  he  is  mine  ! " 

"  And  mine,"  replied  a  strang'er,  who  placed  his  foot 
upon  the  fox  just  as  the  Lieutenant  was  about  to  seize  it. 

Jasper  Hobson  drew  back,  greatly  astonished.  He 
thought  that  the  second  shot  had  been  fired  by  the 
Sergeant,  and  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a 
strange  hunter,  whose  gun  was  still  smoking. 

The  rivals  stood  gazing  at  each  other. 

Mrs.  Bamett  and  her  companion  now  came  up,  and 
they  were  soon  joined  by  Marbre  and  Sabine.  At  the 
same  time,  about  a  dozen  men  approached  from  the 
other  side,  and,  joining  the  strangers,  raised  their  hats 
politely  to  the  lady. 

The  leader  of  the  new-comers  was  a  tall  man,  a  perfect 
type  of  the  Canadian  trapper,  whose  presence  Jasper 
Hobson  so  particularly  objected  to.  The  Canadian  wore 
the  traditional  costume  of  the  American  romancists — a 
blanket  arranged  as  a  cafote^  a  striped  cotton  shirt,  wide 
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cloth  trousers,  leather  gaiters,  moccasins  of  deerskin, 
and  a  checked  woollen  scarf  around  his  waist ;  in  the 
last  was  suspended  a  knife,  tobacco-pouch,  pipe,  and 
some  camping  utensils.  In  a  word,  he  looked  half  savage 
and  half  civilised.  Four  of  his  companions  were  attired 
like  himself;  the  other  eight,  who  served  as  escort,  were 
Chippeway  Indians. 

Hobson  was  not  mistaken — the  man  was  a  French- 
man, or  at  least  descended  from  the  French  Canadians, 
and  perhaps  an  agent  of  the  American  company  charged 
with  the  duty  of  observing  the  establishment  of  the  new 
fort. 

"  This  fox  belongs  to  me,"  said  the  Lieutenant  after  a 
short  silence,  during  which  the  men  looked  into  the 
whites  of  each  other's  eyes 

"  It  belongs  to  you  if  you  killed  it,"  replied  the  other 
in  good  English,  but  with  a  slight  foreign  accent.  * 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  replied  Hobson  quickly ; 
"whether  you  killed  it  or  not,  the  animal  belongs 
to  me." 

This  reply  was  received  with  a  disdainful  smile,  so 
indicative  of  the  pretensions  put  forth  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company. 

"  So,"  replied  the  unknown  stranger,  playing  with  his 
gun,  "  you  think  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is  mistress 
of  all  this  part  of  North  America,  do  you  ?  " 

"Most  decidedly,"  replied  Hobson;  "and  if  you 
belong  to  a;)  Apierican  pompany,  a§  I  suppose ^" 
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"  To  the  Fur  Company  of  Saint  Louis,"  replied  the 
trapper,  bowing. 

"  I  think,"  continued  the  Lieutenant,  '*  that  you  will 
find  it  very  difficult  to  show  me  the  grant  which  gives 
you  any  privileges  here." 

"  Grants — ^privileges  ! "  exclaimed  the  Canadian  dis- 
dainfully ;  "  these  are  old  European  terms,  and  do  not 
sound  well  in  America." 

"  But  you  are  not  in  America,  you  are  on  English 
territory,"  replied  Hobson  proudly. 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  trapper  warmly ;  *'  this  is  not  the 
time  for  any  discussion.  We  know  the  sort  of  pretensions 
made  to  these  hunting-grounds  by  England  in  general, 
and  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  particular ;  but  I 
believe  sooner  or  later  America  will  extend  from  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  North  Pole." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it,"  replied  Jasper  Hobson  dryly. 

"  In  any  case,"  said  the  Canadian,  "  we  can  afford  to 
leave  this  international  question  for  the  present.  What- 
ever pretensions  the  Company  may  have,  it  is  evident 
that  in  these  high  latitudes,  and  particularly  on  the  coast, 
that  territory  should  belong;  to  whoever  occupies  it.  You 
have  established  a  factory  at  Cape  Bathurst :  very  well,  we 
will  not  hunt  upon  your  grounds,  and  on  your  part  you 
must  respect  ours,  when  the  Fur  Company  of  St  Louis 
shall  have  established  their  fort  on  a  point  on  the  northern 
shore  of  America." 

The  Lieutenant  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  such 
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a  prospect,  for  he  knew  that  in  a  not  distant  fiitiire  tte 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  would  have  powerful  rivals  who 
would  not  respect  their  rights,  and  bloodshed  was  by  no 
means  impossible.  But  he  was  quite  aware,  nevertheless, 
that  this  was  not  the  time  to  discuss  a  question  of 
privilege,  and  he  was  not  displeased  when  the  trapper, 
who  was  very  polite,  changed  the  ground  of  argument. 

"  As  for  this  particular  business,"  said  the  Cana4ian, 
**it  is  of  very  little  importance,  and  may  be  settled 
according  to  hunters'  law.  Your  gun  and  mine  are  of 
different  calibre,  so  the  bullets  will  be  easily  recognised. 
Let  the  fox  belong  to  him  who  actually  killed  it." 

This  was  only  fair,  and  could  be  immediately  decided. 
So  the  body  of  the  fox  was  examined;  he  had- received 
two  bullets,  one  in  the  side,  the  other  had  reached  the 
heart ;  the  latter  was  from  the  Canadian's  rifle. 

"  The  animal  is  yours,  sir,"  said  Hobson,  endeavouring 
to  conceal  his  chagrin  at  seeing  the  beautiful  trophy  pass 
into  the  stranger's  hands. 

The  trapper  took  the  fox,  and  just  when  they  all 
thought  he  was  going  to  throw  it  over  his  shoulder  and 
carry  it  away,  he  turned  to  Mrs.  Bamett  and  said  : 

"  Ladies  are  very  fond  of  beautiful  furs  ;  if  they  knew 
what  it  cost  the  hunters  to  obtain  them,  perhaps  they 
would  not  be  so  anxious  for  them ;  but  they  are  very 
fond  of  them  at  any  rate.  Permit  me  therefore,  madam, 
to  offer  you  this  as  a  souvenir  of  our  meeting." 

Mrs.  Barnett  hesitated  to  accept  it ;  but  the  Canadian 
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offered  it  with  such  courtesy  and  kindness  that  she  felt 
it  would  wound  him  to  refuse  it.  She  therefore  took  it 
and  thanked  him. 

He  bowed  to  her,  saluted  the  other  members  of  the 
party,  and,  followed  by  his  friends,  quickly  disappeared 
behind  the  rocks.. 

The  Lieutenant  and  his  party  returned  to  the  fort. 
Hobson  was  very  silent  and  thoughtful.  He  was  now 
obliged  to  recognise  a  rival ;  and  this  meeting  with  the 
Canadian  trapper  promised  to  lead  to  many  difficulties 
in  the  future. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

THE    APPROACH    OF    WINTER. 

On  the  2 1  St  September  the  sun  was  passing  through 
the  equinox ;  night  and  day  were  of  equal  length,  and 
these  successive  returns  of  light  and  darkness  were  de- 
lightful to  the  inhabitants  of  the  fort.  They  could  sleep 
better  in  the  dark ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  eye  is 
much  more  refreshed  in  the  darkness  than  in  the  long 
daylight. 

During  the  equinox,  as  we  know,  the  tides  are  higher, 
for  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon  together  is  brought 
to  bear,  and  increases  the  force  of  the  flux  and  reflux.  It 
became  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  some  observations 
as  to  its  effect  on  the  coast  at  Cape  Bathurst.  Jasper 
Hobson  had  made  some  marks,  a  sort  of  "  maregraph," 
by  which  he  hoped  to  estimate  the  displacement  between 
high  and  low  water.  This  point  was  settled ;  and  he 
maintained,  notwithstanding  all  reports  of  travellers  to 
the  contrary,  that  in  that  portion  of  the  Polar  Sea  there 
was  scarcely  any  tide  at  all 
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"There  is  something  unnatural  here,"  exclaimed 
Hobson.  Indeed,  he  did  not  know  what  to  think  about 
it,  and  he  sought  vainly  Jbr  a  long  time  for  some 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 

On  the  iJQth  September  the  temperature  suddenly 
changed.  The  thermometer  fell  to  41  deg.  Fahrenheit 
(five  degrees  above  zero  centigrade).  The  sky  became 
overcast  and  threatened  rain.     Winter  was  approaching. 

Mrs.  Joliffe  occupied  herself  before  the  arrival  of 
the  snow  by  sowing  seeds  of  scurvy-grass  and  sorrel,  in 
the  hope  that  they  would  be  protected  even  by  the  snow, 
and  sprout  in  the  spring.  She  had  prepared  the  ground 
in  anticipation. 

Jasper  Hobson  was  not  desirous  to  wait  the  arrival  of 
the  great  cold  before  adopting  his  winter  clothing.  So  he 
at  once  issued  it  to  the  men,  and  they  were  all  soon  invested 
with  linen  vests,  capotes  of  deer-skin,  seal-skin  breeches, 
fur  caps,  and  waterproof  boots.  The  rooms  were  equally 
well  defended  against  the  weather.  The  wooden  walls 
were  hung  with  tapestry  of  skins  to  protect  them  from 
the  formation  of  ice  within,  and  Rae  set  up  his  con- 
.  densers  to  collect  the  vapour  suspended  in  the  air, 
which  condensers  were  to  be  emptied  twice  a  week. 

The  stove  was  regulated  according  to  the  external 
temperature,  and  the  heat  was  arranged  to  be  fixed  at 
50  deg.  Fahrenheit.  Besides,  the  house  would  soon 
be  quite  covered  with  snow,  which  would  prevent  the 
escape  of  internal  heat.     So  by  these  means  they  hoped 
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to  contend  against  their  enemies,  damp  and  frost, 
successfully.   • 

On  the  and  October  the  thermometer  dropped  still 
more,  and  the  first  snow  fell.  There  was  no  wind  to 
speak  of,  and  consequently  no  snowdrifts,  but  one  thick 
white  carpet  covered  the  ground.  The  waters  of  the 
lake  and  the  sea,  which  were  not  yet  frozen,  stood  out  in 
clear  contrast  to  the  snowy  ground ;  but  on  the  northern 
horizon  they  could  see  the  first  icebergs  rising  in 
relief  against  the  misty  sky.  The  ocean  had  not  yet 
been  blocked  up,  but  nature  was  collecting  her  forces 
with  a  view  to  form  an  impenetrable  barrier. 

Meantime  the  young  ice  was  beginning  to  solidify 
the  sea  and  the  lagoon.  The  latter  was  frozen  first. 
Here  and  there  white  patches  appeared  on  the  surface, 
precursors  of  the  frost  which  the  calm  atmosphere 
favoured;  and  after  one  night,  while  the  thermometer 
showed  15  deg.  Fahrenheit,  the  surface  of  the  lake  was 
as  smooth  as  the  most  fastidious  skaters  of  the  Serpentine 
could  desire.  Far  away  on  the  horizon  the  sky  ^ssun^ed 
that  peculiar  look  called  blink  by  whalers,  which  is  pro- 
duced 'by  the  reflection  of  the  ice ;  and  the  sea  then 
became  gradually  frozen  over. 

A  vast  ice-field  was  formed  by  degrees ;  but  it  did 
not  present  the  mirror-like  surface  of  the  lake,  as  the 
movements  of  the  waves  broke  the  ice  into  fantastic  and 
distorted  forms.  Here  and  there  large  pieces  floated 
about,  united  to  others  like  themselves.    This  appearance 
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IS  called  "  drift-ice,"  and  the  protuberances  produced  by 
the  pressure  of  these  floating,  pieces  ,are  known  as 
"  hummocks." 

In  a  few  days  the  appearance  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cape  Bathurst  was  completely  altered.  Mrs.  Barnett 
was  delighted,  and  would  have  gone  through  any  fatigue 
or  annoyance  for  the  sake  of  witnessing  such  a  novel 
spectacle.  She  could  imagine  nothing  more  sublime 
than  this  storming  of  the  northern  regions  by  winter. 
None  of  the  sights  which  she  was  accustomed  to  notice 
could  now  be  distinguished;  the  whole  country  was 
metamorphosed  and  a  new  tract  springing  into  being. 
Details  disappeared,  only  outlines  were  visible ;  one 
transformation  succeeded  another  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
pantomime.  The  ocean  was  no  longer  visible,  and  the 
land  was  covered  with  a  dazzling  carpet ;  no  more 
forests,  but  a  collection  of  gaunt  skeletons  covered  with 
hoarfrost.  The  sun  no  longer  appeared;  nothing 
but  a  pale  disc  could  be  perceived  through  the  fog; 
and  instead  of  the  clear  line  of  the  horizon  there  was 
a  barricade  of  rugged  icebergs,  forming  an  impenetrable 
barrier  to  the  audacious  explorers  of  the  polar  regions. 

We  can  imagine  the  discussion  and  conversation  to 
which  this  state  of  things  gave  rise.  Thomas  Black 
alone  appeared  to  be  indifferent  to  the  beauty  of  the 
spectacle;  but  that  was  only  to  be  expected  of  an 
astronomer  who  had  but  one  idea,  namely,  contem- 
plation of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  for  now  the  fogs  and 
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clouds  hid  all  the  stars  and  made  him  furious.  Hobsoh 
endeavoured  tp  console  him  by  promising  him  clear, 
beautiful,  frosty  nights,  most  favourable  for  astronomical 
observations,  for  the  aurora  borealis,  lunar  haloes,  and 
other  phenomena  worthy  even  of  his  attention. 

Meantime  the  temperature  was  not  too  cold,  for  there 
was  no  wind,  and  it  is  the  cold  wind  which  makes  the 
winter  most  severe.  Hunting  was  still  carried  on  ;  new 
stores  of  furs  and  provisions  were  brought  home ; 
partridges  and  ptarmigans,  on  their  way  to  more 
temperate  regions,  were  shot  in  great  numbers ;  as  well 
as  polar  hares,  which  had  now  put  on  their  winter  dress. 
About  one  hundred  of  these  rodents  were  easily  taken, 
and  swelled  the  reserve  of  provisions  in  the  fort. 

There  were  also  immense  flocks  of  whistling  swans — 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  species  in  North  America. 
They  are  magnificent  birds,  four  or  five  feet  long,  with 
white  feathers  tending  towards  a  coppery  fringe  at  the 
head  and  neck.  They  were  seeking  a  more  hospitable 
zone,  and  they  flew  at  a  tremendous  pace;  several 
couples .  of  them,  however,  were  killed.  There  were 
other  swans  called  "  trumpeters,"  about  the  same  size, 
but  neither  Marbre  nor  Sabine  were  fortunate  enough 
to  shoot  any  of  them.  They,  however,  saluted  them 
with  a  loud  ^^  Au  r^oirP^  for  they  knew  that  in  the 
spring  they  would  be  more  easily  taken.  The  skin, 
feathers,  and  down  are  most  highly  valued  by  both 
hunters  and  Indians;  and  in  favourable  years  tens  of 
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thousands  of  these  birds  have  been  exported  at  a  price 
of  ten  shillings  each. 

During  these  excursions,  which  only  lasted  a  few 
hours,  as  they  were  often  interrupted  by  bad  weather,  the 
hunters  occasionally  met  packs  of  wolves  who  were  bold 
enough  to  come  close  to  the  factory.  They  were  evi- 
dently attracted  by  the  smell  from  the  kitchen  of  the 
fort,  for  their  scent  is  very  keen.  During  the  night  they 
howled  terribly.  They  are  not  individually  dangerous, 
but  when  numbers  of  them  collect  they  are  very  for-, 
midable,  and  the  hunters  were  therefore  obliged  to  go 
forth  well  armed. 

But  besides  these  visitors  the  bears  also  became 
aggressive — one  or  more  were  visible  every  day — and  at 
night  they  came  close  up  to  the  palisade.  Some  were 
wounded^  but  got  away,  tracking  the  snow  with  their 
blood;  but  till  the  loth  October  none  of  them  had 
left  their  valuable  fur  behind  as  a  trophy.  Hobson 
would  not  permit  his  men  to  attack  them,  as  he  thought 
it  better  to  remain  on  the  defensive,  and  very  likely 
before  long  the  bears,  impelled  by  hunger,  might  even 
attack  the  fort ;  then  the  inhabitants  could  protect  them- 
selves and  supply  the  larder  at  the  same  time. 

For  some  days  the  weather  was  dry  and  cold,  and 
the  snow  was  firm  ^nd  favourable  to  pedestrians,  so 
many  excursions  were  made  to  the  southward.  The 
lieutenant  was  very  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the 
agents  of  the  St.  Louis  Company  had  left  the  neigh- 
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bourhood,  but  no  traces  of  them  could  be  obtained.  It 
was  possible  that  they  had  gone  still  farther  south  for 
the  winter. 

But  the  fine  weather  did  not  last,  and  the  first  week 
in  November  the  wind  veered  to  the  south  and  brought 
on  some  heavy  snow-storms,  though  the  temperature  was 
warmer.  The  ground  was  soon  covered  many  feet  deep 
in  snow,  which  it  was  necessary  to  clear  away  every  day, 
and  to  construct  paths  to  the  sheds,  the  stables,  and  the 
kennels.  Excursions  became  less  frequent,  for  it  was 
impossible  to  proceed  without  snow-shoes. 

When  snow  i^  hard  it  will  of  course  support  man,  but 
when  it  becomes  soft  one  is  apt  to  sink  up  to  the  knee 
in  it.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Indians  use  snow- 
shoes. 

Hobson  and  his  companions  were  quite  aqpustomed 
to  the  snow-shoes,  and  could  proceed  almost  as  quickly 
as  a  skater  on  ice.  Mrs.  Bamett  even  was  no  stranger  to 
their  use,  and  soon  became  proficient  Excursions  were 
made  both  on  the  ice  and  on  the  snow.  They  could 
even  traverse  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  which  was  frozen 
to  the  depth  of  many  feet,  but  progress  was  very  fatiguing 
as  the  ice-fields  were  very  rugged  and  uneven,  and  the 
hummocks  and  lumps  of  ice  had  to  be  avoided.  Farther 
out  icebergs  formed  an  impassable  barrier,  500  feet  in 
height,  which  presented  a  magnificent  sight.  They  ap- 
peared like  the  white  ruins  of  a  town,  and  again  like 
some  volcanic  territory  torn  by  earthquakes.     Here  was 
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a  chain  of  mountains  like  the  Alps  frozen  together,  the 
crevasses,  hillocks,  and  valleys  all  mingled  together.  A 
few  birds,  such  as  petrels,  guillemots,  and  puffins,  en- 
livened  the  solitude  and  uttered  piercing  cries.  Enor- 
mous white  bears  appeared  at  intervals  amongst  the 
hummocks,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  from  them.  In 
truth  there  was  no  want  of  new  sensations  for  all  the 
travellers,  and  very  different  experiences  from  those  of 
tropical  countries,  wherein  Mrs.  Barnett  an'd  Madge  had 
hitherto  travelled 

The  excursions  on  the  frozen  ocean  Were  soon  relin- 
quished in  consequence  of  their  severity;  and  besides, 
the  sudden  fall  of  the  thermometer  almost  precluded 
walking  exercise,  for  little  exertion  soon  put  one  out  of 
breath.  The  eyes  were  affected  by  the  intense  glare, 
which  is  often  the  cause  of  snow-blindness  awongst 
the  Esquimau^.  By  a  singular  phenomenon  caused  by 
the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light,  the  distances,  the 
depths  and  thickness  of  objects,  appeared  different  from 
what  they  were.  If  there  were  five  or  six  feet  to  jump 
across  between  two  blocks  of  ice  the  distance  appeared 
only  about  two  feet,  and  in  consequence  the  explorers 
had  many  falls. 

On  the  14th  October  the  thermometer  marked  3  deg. 
Fahrenheit  below  zero,  which  is  a  very  severe  tem- 
perature, particularly  with  a  strong  north  wind.  The 
air  seemed  to  be  full  of  needles,  and  those  who  ventured 
out  were  threatened  with  frostbite,  that  is  to  say,  instant 
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taneous  freezing  if  the  circulation  of  the  blood  cannot 
be  restored  by  rubbing  the  frozen  parts  with  snow. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  fort  were  frostbitten,  but 
by  timely  friction  they  escaped  all  ill  effects. 

Of  course  all  manual  labour  had  become  out  of  the 
question ;  besides,  the  days  were  extremely  short.  The 
sun  was  only  above  the  horizon  for  a  few  hours,  but  the 
twilight  continued  for  a  long  time.  Winter  had  set  in  in 
earnest.  Nearly  all  the  birds  had  disappeared,  a  few 
couples  of  quails  alone  remained,  a  species  called  by  the 
Indians  winter-birdsy  because  they  remain  in  the  arctic 
regions  till  the  polar  night  sets  in ;  but  even  they  take 
their  departure  then. 

Lieutenant  Hobson,  therefore,  was  anxious  to  finish 
the  setting  of  the  traps  and  snares  which  he  had  arranged 
to  be  fixed  during  the  winter.  These  traps  consisted  of 
rough  planks  supported  upon  three  pieces  of  wood,  so 
that  the  least  touch  would  cause  them  to  fall.  This,  on 
a  large  scale,  is  very  like  the  common  trap  set  in  fields 
by  bird-catchers.  The  extremity  of  the  horizontal  beam 
was  baited  with  a  piece  of  venison,  and  any  medium- 
sized  animal,  such  as  a  fox  or  marten,  which  attempted 
to  take  the  bait,  was  instantly  crushed.  These  were  the 
sort  of  traps  which  the  famous  hunters  of  whom  Cooper 
has  so  picturesquely  written  used  to  spread,  and  about 
thirty  of  the  snares  were  now  established  round  Fort 
Hope,  and  visited  at  frequent  intervals. 

On  the  1 2th  November  the  little  colony  was  increased 
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by  a  new  member.  Mrs.  MacNab  presented  her  husband 
with  a  fine  boy,  of  whom  he  was  very  proud.  Mrs. 
Barnett  was  godmother,  and  the  child  was  named  Michael 
Hope.  The  christening  was  carried  out  with  much 
solemnity,  and  quite  a  fete  was  held  in  honour  of  the 
little  fellow  who  had  made  his  appearance  beyond  the 
70th  deg.  N.  latitude.  » 

A  few  days  afterwards,  on  the  20th  November,  the 
sun  disappeared  below  the  horizon,  not  to  rise  again  for 
two  months. 

The  polar  night  had  commenced. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 


THE      POLAR      NIGHT. 


A  VIOLENT  tempest  ushered  in  the  long  polar  night  The 
cold  was  rather  less  severe,  but  the  air  was  extremely 
damp.  Notwithstanding  all  their  preparations  the  damp- 
ness penetrated  the  house,  and  the  condensers  yielded 
several  pounds  of  ice  every  morning. 

Outside  the  house  the  snow  drifted  about  like  a  water- 
spout. The  flakes  fell  almost  horizontally.  Jasper  Hobson 
forbade  the  opening  of  the  door,  for  had  he  permitted  it 
the  passages  would  speedily  have  been  filled  with  snow ; 
so  the  explorers  were  virtually  prisoners. 

The  windows  were  hermetically  closed;  the  lamps 
were  kept  lighted  all  through  this  long  dreary  night. 

But  if  darkness  was  supreme,  silence  had  departed. 
The  wind  roared  continuously  between  the  cliff  and  the 
house,  which  trembled  and  threatened  to  fall  every  hour. 
It  was  extremely  fortunate  that  the  snow  had  been  so 
built  up  as  to  deflect  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  MacNab 
only  trembled  for  the  chimneys.  However,  they,  as  well 
as  the  other  parts  of  the  mansion,  remained  secure, 
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although  they  had  to  be  cleansed  from  the  accumulation 
of  snow  at  intervals.  In  the  midst  of  the  tempest  loud 
reports  were  frequently  heard*  These  were  occasioned 
by  the  fall  of  icebergs  out  at  sea*  The  echoes  took  up 
the  roar  and  rolled  it  from  peak  to  peak  like  thunder. 
The  earth  shook  as  these  immense  masses  tumbled,  and 
none  but  firm  nerves  could  bear  to  live  amid  such  terrible 
phenomena.  Lieutenant  Hobson  and  his  mates  were 
accustomed  to  them,  and  Mrs.  Bamett  and  her  attendant 
were  becoming  inured  to  them  by  degrees,  and  besides,  * 
they  had  already  had  some  experience  of  tempests  in 
other  climates.  But  at  Cape  Bathurst  the  circumstances 
were  aggravated  by  the  darkness  and  prevailing  snow. 
The  wind,  if  it  did  not  demolish  objects,  smothered  them 
in  snow,  and  twelve  hours  after  the  beginning  of  the 
storm,  the  house  and  its  surroundings  would  have  all 
disappeared  beneath  the  drift. 

During  their  enforced  imprisonment,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  fort  amused  themselves  as  they  best  could.  They 
were  in  perfect  accord,  and  if  they  were  shut  up  they  did 
not  disagree  on  any  point ;  the  majority  were  accustomed 
to  this  mode  of  life,  and  Mrs.  Barnett  was  not  surprised 
to  see  the  men  accommodate  themselves  to  circumstances 
so  readily. 

Work,  reading,  and  various  games  occupied  them. 

Their  work  consisted  in  mending  their  clothes,  rubbing 

up  their  weapons,  repairing  their  boots,  and  the  writing 

•up  of  a  journal  of  their  lives  by  Lieutenant  Hobson,  with 
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meteorological  observations.  Besides  these  employments 
the  house  had  to  be  kept  clean  and  dry,  the  skins  and 
furs  to  be  examined;  the  stoves  and  fires  required  watching, 
and  no  damp  was  permitted  to  accumulate  in  the  corners. 
Everyone  had  a  task  allotted  to  him,  according  to  the 
regulations  posted  up  in  the  great  hall ;  without  being  too 
much  occupied,  everyone  had  something  to  do.  All  this 
time  Thomas  Black  kept  screwing  and  unscrewing  his 
instruments,,  correcting  his  calculations,  and,  shut  up  in 
his  cabin,  he  continually  grunted  against  the  tempest, 
which  prevented  him  from  making  observations.  The 
three  married  women  had  plenty  to  do  :  Mrs.  MacNab 
was  fully  occupied  with  her  baby;  while  Mrs.  Joliife 
and  Mrs.  Rae,  closely  attended  by  the  Corporal,  presided 
over  the  culinary  department. 

Recreation  was  taken  at  certain  intervals,  and  they 
rested  all  day  Sunday,  when  reading  was  the  chief 
feature.  The  Bible  and  some  books  of  travel  composed 
their  whole  library,  but  they  were  sufficient  for  them. 
Mrs.  Barnett  usually  read  aloud,  greatly  to  the  delight 
of  her  audience.  The  Bible  narratives  as  well  as  those  of 
travellers  received  a  great  charm  when  read  by  her,  for 
she  had  a  beautiful  voice,  and  her  actions  were  parti- 
cularly expressive.  An  imaginary  hero  seemed  to  live 
before  them.  Thus  all  the  party  were  happy  and  con- 
tented when  she  took  up  her  book.  She  was  the  life  of 
the  community,  ready  to  advise  or  suggest,  and  at  all 
times  willing  to  do  anything  for  anybody.    She  possessed* 
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all  the  tact  and  grace  of  woman  united  to  the  energy  of 
man,  which  gave  her  the  foremost  place  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  soldiers,  who  would  have  laid  down  their 
lives  for  her  if  necessary.  She  never  hid  herself  in  her 
cabin,  but  mingled  freely  with  her  companions,  working 
and  reading  with  them,  and  provoking  conversation  by 
her  questions  and  appreciation.  Thus  they  worked, 
talked,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  kept  in  good  health. 
Good-humour  and  good  health  triumphed  over  the 
weariness  of  their  enforced  imprisonment. 

Meanwhile  the  storm  continued.  For  three  days 
the  party  had  all  been  confined  to  the  house,  and  the 
drifts  were  hurrying  past  as  thickly  as  before.  Hobson 
began  to  grow  anxious.  He  was  very  urgent  to  obtain 
fresher  air,  and  the  lamps  were  already  burning  dimly  in 
the  vitiated  atmosphere.  It  was  then  discovered  that 
the  air-pumps  would  not  work,  for  the  pipes  were  frozen, 
as  they  were  not  intended  for  use  when  the  house  was 
buried  in  snow.  It  was  necessary  to  take  counsel  as 
to  what  should  be  done.  The  Lieutenant  and  Sergeant 
Long  therefore  talked  matters  over,  and  it  was  decided 
that  one  of  the  windows  at  the  end  of  the  corridor, 
which  was  less  exposed  to  the  wind,  should  be 
opened. 

This  was  by  no  means  easy.  It  was  not  difficult 
to  open  the  window  from  the  inside,  but  the  shutter, 
blocked  by  the  snow,  resisted  all  efforts.  They  had 
to  take  it  off  its  hinges,  and  cut  away  the  snow,  which 
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was  at  least  ten  feet  thick,  with  pickaxes  and  shovels ; 
they  then  obtained  access  to  the  outer  air. 

Jasper  Hobson,  the  Sergeant,  Mrs.  Bamett,  and  a 
few  soldiers  crept  through  this  cutting,  but  not  without 
difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  storm.  When  they  got 
outside,  the  scene  presented  to  their  gaze  was  remark- 
able. It  was  noon,  and  only  a  few  rays  glittered  on  the 
southern  horizon.  The  cold  was  not  so  great  as  might 
have  been  expected,  being  only  fifteen  degrees  above  zero, 
but  the  snowdrifts  were  hurried  along  with  tremendous 
force,  and  the  whole  party  would  have  been  thrown  to 
the  ground  had  they  not  been  supported  by  the  snow, 
which  reached  to  their  waists.  They  could  not  speak, 
and  could  not  face  the  snow.  In  less  than  half  an  hour 
they  were  obliged  to  give  up  their  promenade.  Every- 
thing was  white  around  them,  and  covered  with  snow, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  blue  smoke  from  the 
house  they  could  have  believed  themselves  miles  from 
human  habitation.  They  quickly  returned  indoors,  but 
Mrs.  Bamett  had  managed  to  take  in  the  surroundings 
of  this  desolate  scene.  She  went  back  again  impressed 
by  the  grandeur  of  an  arctic  snow-storm,  which  she  would 
never  forget. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  house  had  been  renewed  in  a 
few  minutes ;  Hobson  and  his  companions  quickly  re- 
turned, and  the  window  was  shut,  but  every  day  after 
that  they  opened  the  shutters  for  ventilation;  so  the  week 
passed.    Fortunately  the  animals  had  plenty  of  food,  and 
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there  was  no  need  to  visit  them.  For  eight  days  the 
party  remained  in  the  house,  which  was  a  long  time  for 
men  accustomed  to  the  open  air.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  under  these  circumstances  reading  lost  its  charm, 
and  cribbage  became  monotonous.  They  went  to  bed 
every  night  hoping  to  find  that  the  storm  had  abated  by 
morning,  but  in  vain.  The  snow  fell  as  fast  as  ever, 
the  wind  roared,  and  icebergs  tumbled  over  each  other 
with  a  noise  like  thunder,  and,  so*  far  from  abating,  the 
storm  seemed  to  increase. 

On  the  28th  November,  however,  the  aneroid  baro- 
meter showed  symptoms  of  an  improvement  in  the 
weather.  At  the  same  time  the  thermometer,  which  was 
placed  outside,  fell  to  four  degrees  below  zero.  These 
were  signs  that  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  the  next 
day  the  universal  silence  of  nature  told  them  that  the 
storm  had  ceased. 

Everyone  was  now  anxious  to  get  out,  for  the  im- 
prisonment had  been  very  irksome,  but  they  could  not 
open  the  door,  so  they  were  obliged  to  get  through  the 
window  and  clear  away  the  snow.  This  time  it  was  no 
soft  mass  they  had  to  cut  away,  but  solid  ice,  which  had 
to  be  removed  with  pickaxes. 

It  took  about  half  an  hour  to  clear  the  doorway,  and 
then  everybody,  except  Mrs.  MacNab,  who  was  not  well 
enough  to  go  out,  hurried  into  the  courtyard. 

The  cold  was  very  great,  but  the  wind  having  sub- 
sided it  was  more  bearable.     However,  it  was  necessary 
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to  take  precautions  when  coming  from  heated  rooms  into 
the  cold  air,  for  there  was  a  difference  of  fifty-four 
deg^es  in  the  temperature. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  stars  were 
most  brilliant,  and  the  polar  star  was  particularly  bright. 
The  eye  seemed  to  take  in  millions  of  stars  at  once,  but 
as  the  number  of  visible  stars  is  not  more  than 
5,000,  that  was  impossible.  Thomas  Black  was  delighted, 
he  had  nothing  but  praise  for  the  firmament,  which  was 
not  veiled  by  vapours  or  shaded  by  a  single  cloud.  He 
had  never  seen  such  a  lovely  sky. 

While  the  astronomer  was  thus  in  ecstasies,  perfectly 
oblivious  of  mundane  affairs,  his  companions  had  wan- 
dered away  from  him  as  far  as  the  encdnte.  The  snow  was 
very  hard,  and  so  slippery  that  they  frequently  tumbled, 
but  no  serious  injuries  supervened. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  courtyard  of  the  fort  was 
quite  filled  up.  The  roof  of  the  house  only  was  visible, 
the  top  of  which  had  been  kept  smooth  by  the  action  of 
the  wind.  Only  the  top  of  the  palisade  could  be  seen,  and 
the  laziest  of  wild  animals  could  have  climbed  over.  But 
what  was  to  be  done  ?  They  could  only  think  of  cutting 
out  ten  feet  or  so  of  snow,  so  that  the  ditch  and  counter- 
scarp thus  formed  outside  might  protect  the  palisade. 
But  the  winter  was  only  beginning,  and  the  snow-storm 
might  fill  up  the  ditch  again  in  a  few  hours. 

While  the  Lieutenant  was  examining  his  defences, 
which  could  no  more  protect  the  house  than  a  single  ray 
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of  sunshine  could  melt  the  snow,   Mrs.   Joliffe  cried 

out: 

'*  But  our  dogs  and  the  reindeer  !  '* 

It  was  indeed  time  to  think  about  the  poor  animals ; 
the  kennel  and  stable  were  much  lower  than  the  house, 
and  were  most  likely  entirely  covered,  and  the  animals 
suffocated.  The  party  hurried  in  various  directions,  some 
to  the  kennel,  some  to  the  stable,  but  were  delighted  to 
find  that  the  wall  of  ice  which  connected  the  house  with 
the  cliiF  had  in  a  great  measure  protected  the  build- 
ings. They  found  all  the  animals  quite  well,  and  when 
the  kennels  were  opened  the  dogs  rushed  out  barking 
joyously. 

After  an  hour's  walk,  all  the  party  were  very  glad  to 
return  to  the  stove  in  the  large  room,  and  indeed  there 
was  nothing  to  do  outside.  The  traps  were  buried  deeply 
in  snow,  and  could  not  be  visited,  so  they  went  home, 
shut  the  windows,  and  sat  down  to  dinner. 

The  conversation  naturally  turned  upon  the  sudden 
cold  and  severe  frost.  It  was  an  unfortunate  circum- 
stance that  the  snow  had  been  frozen  so  hard,  as  it 
might  have  compromised  the  safety  of  the  fort. 

"  But,  Mr.  Hobson,"  said  Mrs.  Bamett,  "  shall  we  not 
have  a  day  or  two's  thaw  which  will  get  rid  of  this  ice? " 

"  No,"  replied  the  Lieutenant,  "  a  thaw  at  this  time  of 
the  year  is  not  probable.  In  fact,  I  rather  think  that  the 
cold  will  increase.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  we  did  not 
clear  away  the  snow  when  it  was  soft." 

N 
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"  Do  you  really  think  it  will  become  colder  ?  " 

"Most  decidedly,  madam.  Four  degrees  below 
zero  is  nothing  in  this  latitude." 

"But  what  must  it  be  up  at  the  Pole?"  asked 
Mrs.  Barnett.  " 

"  It  does  not  follow  that  the  Pole  is  the  coldest  part 
of  the  globe,"  replied  Hobson.  "  Most  navigators  agree 
in  saying  that  the  sea  is  open  there.  It  appears  from 
observations  that  the  coldest  place  in  the  world  is  on  the 
shore  of  North  Georgia,  95  deg.  longitude  and  78  deg. 
latitude,  where  the  thermometer  marks  two  degrees  below 
zero  all  the  year  round  on  an  average.  It  is  therefore 
known  as  the  '  Pole  of  Cold.' " 

"  But,  Mr.  Hobson,  we  are  more  than  eight  degrees 
from  that  place." 

"  Well,  I  do  not  consider  we  shall  suffer  so  much  as 
if  we  were  in  North  Georgia.  I  only  mentioned  the 
'  Pole  of  Cold,*  in  order  that  you  might  not  confound  it 
with  the  Pole  properly  so  called  when  speaking  of  low- 
ness  of  temperature ;  but  extreme  cold  has  been  expe- 
rienced in  other  parts  of  the  globe>  although  it  has  not 
been  lasting." 

"What  parts  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Hobson?  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  this  question." 

"  If  my  memory  serves  me,"  replied  the  Lieutenant, 
"  die  thermometer  at  Melville  Island  has  marked  sixty- 
one  degrees  below  zero,  and  at  Port  Felix,  sixty-five 
degrees." 
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"  But  those  places  are  much  to  the  north  of  this  ?  " 

"  No  doubt,  madam ;  but  within  certain  limits  latitude 
goes  for  nothing.     Various  atmospheric  combinations 

will  produce  intense  cold,  and  I  remember,  in  1845 

By-the-bye,  Sergeant  Long,  were  you  not  at  Fort  Reliance 
then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Long. 

"Well  then,  was  not  the  cold  extraordinary  in  the 
January  of  that  year  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Sergeant.  "I  remember  the 
thermometer  marked  seventy  degrees  below  zero." 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Barnett.  "  Seventy  degrees 
at  Fort  Reliance,  on  the  Slave  Lake  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Lieutenant,  "  and  that  was  only  in 
65  deg.  N.  latitude,  on  the  same  parallel  as  that  of 
Christiania  or  St.  Petersburg." 

"  Then,  Mr.  Hobson,  we  may  make  up  our  minds  for 
the  worst  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  when  we  winter  in  arctic  countries.'* 

During  the  29th  and  30th  November  there  was  no 
diminution  of  the  cold,  and  enormous  fires  had  to  be 
kept  up  to  prevent  the  moisture  freezing  in  the  comers 
of  the  room ;  but  there  was  plenty  of  fuel,  and  they  did 
not  spare  it,  so  they  managed  to  keep  up  an  average 
temperature  of  52  deg.  Fahrenheit 

Notwithstanding  the  lowness  of  the  temperature, 
Thomas  Black,  attracted  by  the  clearness  of  the  sky, 
wished  to  make  observations.     But  .he  was  obliged  to 

N  2 
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relinquish  the  attempt,  his  instruments  burned  his  hands. 
Burned  is  the  only  word  which  we  can  use  to  express 
the  feeling  produced  by  the  touch  of  metal  exposed  to 
such  intense  cold ;  and  besides,  the  sensation  is  that  of 
scorching.  Whether  heat  is  violently  introduced  into  the 
flesh  by  a  burning  mass,  or  withdrawn  suddenly  from  the 
body,  the  effect  is  physically  the  same.  The  worthy 
professor  discovered  this  to  his  cost — the  cost  of  the  skin 
of  his  fingers.  Under  these  circumstances  he  suspended 
his  observations. 

But  the  sky  did  all  it  could  to  make  up  the  loss  by 
exhibiting  its  most  beautiful  auroras  and  other  celestial 
fireworks. 

A  lunar  halo  surrounded  the  moon,  and  formed  a 
white  circle  with  a  pale  red  tint  about  it  This  meteor 
was  forty-five  degrees  in  diameter,  and  was  caused  by  the 
diffraction  of  the  moon's  rays  through  the  minute  ice- 
particles  in  the  atmosphere.  The  Queen  of  Night  shone 
brilliantly  from  the  centre  of  the  crown,  which  was  similar 
to  the  oft-described  lunar  rainbow. 

Subsequently  the  aurora  borealis,  describing  an  arc  of 
more  than  a  hundred  degrees,  was  displayed  above  the 
northern  horizon.  The  summit  of  the  bow  was  placed  in 
the  magnetic  meridian,  and,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the 
rays  were  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  red  prevailing. 
In  places  the  stars  appeared  to  be  suffused  with  blood, 
and  the  rays  darted,  oscillating,  even  to  the  zenith,  and 
overcame  the  brilliant  moonlight  itself. 
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It  is  impossible  to  give  any  adequate  description  of 
this  magnificent  display,  which,  after  lasting  for  about 
half  an  hour,  suddenly  disappeared,  as  if  it  had  been 
"  turned  out "  by  some  invisible  hand. 

It  was  quite  time  it  had  ended,  for  Thomas  Black 
had  been  nearly  congealed  as  he  stood  watching  it 
Five  minutes  more  and  he  would  have  been  frozen  in 
his  boots. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


VISITORS. 


On  the  2nd  December  the  cold  diminished.  The  aurora 
and  the  halo  indicated  a  certain  amount  of  vapour  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  thermometer  rose  accordingly  to 
fifteen  degrees  above  zero,  while  the  barometer  fell  a 
little. 

Though  this  amount  of  cold  would  have  appeared 
very  severe  to  an  inhabitant  of  a  temperate  climate,  the 
party  were  enabled  to  support  it  easily;  besides,  there 
was  no  wind.  Hobson  having  noticed  that  the*  snow  was 
becoming  softer,  set  his  men  to  clear  away  the  upper 
layers  from  the  enceinte.  This  task  was  completed  by 
MacNab  and  his  mates  in  a  few  days.  After  this  the 
traps  were  searched  for,  uncovered,  and  re-set.  The 
numerous  footprints  of  furred  game  in  the  neighbour- 
hood showed  there  were  plenty  of  animals  which  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  soon  attracted  by  the  bait  and  the 
snares. 

Following  the  advice  of  Marbre,  a  reindeer-trap  was 
made  in  the  Esquimaux  fashion.    This  was  a  large  trench 
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about  twelve  feet  deep,  and  a  plank  was  balanced  see-saw 
fashion  across  it.  A  bunch  of  herbs  was  placed  at  one 
end,  and  any  animal  attempting  to  eat  it  would  be 
thrown  into  the  ditch,  and  quite  unable  to  get  out  again. 
By  making  this  plank  self-acting,  it  re-set  itself  for 
another  victim.  The  only  difficulty  they  had  to  contend 
against  was  the  hardness  of  the  ground,  and  the  workmen 
were  much  surprised  when,  having  dug  out  about  five 
feet  of  earthen  sand,  they  came  down  to  a  very  thick  bed 
of  snow,  as  hard  as  a  rock. 

"  It  seems  to  me,**  said  the  Lieutenant,  "  that  this 
part  of  the  coast  must  have  been  thoroughly  frozen,  year 
after  year,  for  a  long  period.  The  sand  and  earth  have 
thus  by  degrees  covered  the  ice,  which  probably  rests 
upon  granite." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  hunter,  "  our  deer-trap  will  not 
be  the  worse  for  that.  On  the  contrary,  the  reindeer 
will  not  be  able  to  climb  the  icy  wall." 

Marbre  was  right,  and  the  event  justified  him. 

On  the  5th  September  he  and  Sabine  were  going 
towards  the  deer-trap,  when  they  heard  loud  growls 
rising  from  the  ground.     They  stopped. 

"  That  is  not  a  reindeer,"  said  Marbre ;  "  I  think  I 
know  what  animal  we  have  caught." 

"  A  bear  ?  "  asked  Sabine. 

"  Yes,"  replied  his  friend,  as  his  eyes  gleamed  with 
satisfaction. 

"  Well,"  replied  Sabine,  "  we  shall  not  lose  by  the  ' 
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exchange ;  bear's  flesh  is  better  than  reindeer's,  and  we 
get  the  skin  besides.     Come  alpng." 

The  men  were  armed  of  course.    They  loaded  their 
rifles  with  ball,  and  hurried  towards  the  trap.   The  plank 
was  in  its  place,  but  the  bait  had  disappeared.     Marbre 
and  Sabine  looked  down  into  the  hole.    The  growling 
increased,  and  there,  in  a  comer  of  the  pit,  they  saw  a 
mass  of  white  fur  with  glittering  eyes.     The  sides  of  the 
pit  were  scored  with  the  marks  of  daws,  and  if  they 
had  not  been  of  ice  the  animal  would  surely  have 
escaped.    As  it  was,  he  had  merely  enlarged  his  prison. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  capture  was  easy ;  a 
couple  of  bullets  settled  the  matter;  and  then  the  hunters 
returned  to  the  fort  for  assistance  to  pull  out  their  prize. 
Ten  of  their  companions,  supplied  with  ropes,  returned 
with  them,  and  after  great  exertions  the  carcase  was 
drawn  up.     The  bear  was  of  enormous  size,  quite  six 
feet    high,    and  weighed    at    least    600    pounds.     Its 
flattened    head,    long  neck,   and   short   curved  claws, 
white  skin,  and  muzzle  showed  that  it  belonged  to  the 
sub-family  of  white  bears.     All  parts  fit  for  food  were 
handed  to  Mrs.  Jolifle  and  served  up  as  a  plat  de 
resistance. 

During  the  following  week  the  traps  were  in  full  swing. 
About  twenty  martens  in  all  their  beautiful  winter 
clothing  were  taken,  but  only  two  or  three  foxes.  These 
cunning  animals  were  quite  aware  of  the  trap  laid  for 
them,  and  by  scraping  up  the  snow  they  managed  to  run 
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off  with  the  bait  For  this  manoeuvre  Sabine  was  very 
angry  with  them,  and  stigmatised  them  as  a  "  mean  lot," 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  honest  foxes. 

About  the  loth  December  the  wind  veered  to  the 
south-west,  and  some  fine  snow  fell,  but  not  a  great 
quantity.  It  immediately  froze,  and  the  wind  being  high 
the  cold  was  very  much  felt.  So  our  explorers  returned 
to  the  house  again  to  their  domestic  employments.  As 
a  matter  6f  precaution  Hobson  distributed  lemonjuice 
and  limejuice  to  his  party,  in  order  to  guard  against 
scorbutic  attacks,  which  are  the  result  of  continued  damp 
cold  Thanks  to  the  precautions  taken,  none  of  the  party 
suffered  from  this  disease. 

The  polar  night  was  now  extremely  dark.  The  winter 
solstice  was  approaching,  and  then  the  sun  would  be  at 
its  lowest  point  below  the  horizon.  A  sort  of  twilight 
appeared  to  touch  the  northern  horizon  at  midnight,  but 
scarcely  dispersed  the  shadows.  An  impression  of 
sadness  had  fallen  upon  the  earth  thus  enveloped  in 
darkness  on  all  sides. 

Some  days  were  passed  indoors.  Hobson  was  more 
easy  respecting  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts  since  he  had 
cleared  away  the  snow,  but  ominous  and  unmistakable 
growlings  were  heard. 

There  was  no  chance  of  any  visit  from  the  Canadians; 
nevertheless  an  incident  occurred  which  proved  that, 
even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  solitudes  are  not  entirely 
deserted.   Some  human  beings  still  remained  on  the  coast 
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hunting  the  morse,  and  camping  under  the  snow. 
They  appeared  to  be  Esquimaux — or  "raw-flesh  eaters" 
as  they  are  called — ^who  seldom  come  farther  south  than 
the  Great  Slave  Lake. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  December— or  rather 
nine  hours  before  noon — Sergeant  Long  came  in  and 
reported  that,  unless  his  eyes  had  deceived  him,  he  had 
noticed  a  wandering  tribe  encamped  about  four  miles  off, 
near  a  small  promontory,  which  he  indicated, 

"What  do  you  think  they  are?"  asked  Hobson. 

•'  They  must  be  men  or  morse,"  replied  the  Sergeant ; 
"  there  is  no  medium." 

The  Sergeant  would  have  been  astonished  if  he  had 
been  told  that  naturalists  do  admit  the  medium  which 
he  would  not  recognise.  Some  more  or  less  humorous 
savants  have  classed  the  Esquimaux  as  the  connecting 
link. 

Some  of  the  party  immediately  set  forth  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  and,  well  wrapped  up  in  furs  and  well  armed, 
they  proceeded  along  the  coast. 

The  last  quarter  of  the  moon  threw  a  feeble  light 
across  the  mist.  After  an  hour's  walking  the  Lieutenant 
began  to  think  that  the  Sergeant  had  made  a  mistake. 
That  what  he  had  seen  were  morse,  which  had  meantime 
returned  to  sea  through  their  holes  in  the  ice. 

But  Sergeant  Long  pointed  out  a  gray  curl  of  smoke, 
about  a  hundred  paces  off,  and  said  quietly  : 

"  Look  there,  the  morse  are  smoking ! " 
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At  that  moment  some  living  creatures  came  out  of 
the  hut  They  were  Esquimaux,  but  whether  men  or 
women  nobody  but  a  native  could  tell,  for  they  were  all 
dressed  exactly  alike.  They  might  easily  have  been 
taken  for  seals,  or  other  amphibious  creatures. 

There  were  six  of  them — ^four  grown  up  and  two 
children ;  broad-shouldered,  but  short,  with  flat  noses, 
thick  lips,  large  mouths,  long  black  hair,  but  no  beard  or 
whiskers.  They  were  dressed  in  walrus-skins :  hoods, 
boots,  and  mittens,  all  alike.  They  were  half  savage,  and 
gazed  at  the  Europeans  in  silence. 

"I  suppose  none  of  us  know  Esquimaux?"  said 
Hobson  to  his  companions. 

Nobody  knew  the  language ;  but  everybody  started 
when  a  voice  cried  in  English  : 

"  Welcome,  welcome  ! " 

This  was  an  Esquimaux,  a  woman,  as  they  learnt 
afterwards,  who  advanced  to  Mrs.  Barnett,  and  held  out 
her  hand.  The  lady  was  much  surprised,  but  replied  in 
a  few  words,  which  were  at  once  understood,  and  the 
whole  family  were  invited  to  the  fort. 

The  Esquimaux  looked  at  each  other,  and  after  some 
hesitation  complied.  When  they  arrived  at  the  palisade 
the  native  woman  cried  out : 

"  House,  house,  snow-house  I " 

She  asked  if  the  habitation  really  was  a  snow-house ; 
and  that  is  not  surprising,  as  it  was  almost  buried  in 
snow.     They   told   her   it  was    made    of   wood.     She 
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interpreted  this  intelligence  to  her  companions,  who 
signified  their  approbation.  The  whole  party  then 
entered  the  house  by  the  postern. 

Then,  when  they  removed  their  hoods,  the  sexes 
could  be  distinguished.  There  were  two  men,  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  whose  sharp  teeth  and  pro- 
jecting cheek-bones  gave  them  something  the  appearance 
of  wild  animals.  Two  young  women,  whose  hair  was 
adorned  with  the  teeth  and  claws  of  polar  bears,  and  two 
children,  about  five  or  six  years  old,  who  stared  about 
them  wonderingly,  made  up  the  party. 

"One  generally  supposes  that  the  Esquimaux  are 
hungry,"  said  Hobson.  "I  think  a  morsel  of  venison 
would  not  hurt  them." 

So  Joliffe  brought  out  some  reindeer  flesh,  which  the 
poor  Esquimaux  devoured  ravenously.  But  the  young 
woman  who  had  spoken  English  behaved  with  more 
propriety,  and  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  Mrs.  Barnett 
and  the  other  women  of  the  fort.  Then  noticing 
Mrs.  MacNab's  little  baby,  she  rose,  and,  running  up 
to  it,  caressed  it  very  tenderly. 

This  young  woman  appeared  to  be,  if  not  superior, 
at  any  rate  more  civilised  than  her  companions,  and 
this  was  particularly  remarked  when,  suddenly  attacked 
by  a  fit  of  coughing,  she  put  her  hand  before  her  mouth 
as  Europeans  usually  do. 

This  gesture  escaped  nobody.  Mrs.  Barnett  talked 
with  the  Esquimaux  wonian,  and  using  th^  simplest 
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English  she  could  muster  learnt  that  the  girl  had  been 
in  service  for  a  year  with  the  Danish  Governor  of  Upper 
Nawik,  whose  wife  was  an  Englishwoman,  but  she  had 
left  Greenland  to  follow  her  family  on  the  hunting- 
ground.  The  two  men  were  her  brothers,  the  other 
woman  was  married  to  one  of  them  and  was  the  mother 
of  the  two  children.  They  were  all  returning  from  Mel- 
bourne Island,  which  is  on  the  east  coast  of  British 
America,  and  were  bound  for  Point  Barrow,  in  Russian 
America,  where  their  tribe  lived,  and  they  had  been 
much  astonished  to  find  a  factory  at  Cape  Bathurst. 
The  men  shook  their  heads  when  they  spoke  of  it,  but 
Hobson  could  not  ascertain  from  them  whether  they  did 
not  approve  of  the  construction  of  the  fort,  or  whether 
they  considered  the  place  badly  chosen. 

The  young  Esquimaux  girl  was  called  Kalumah,  and 
she  appeared  to  have  taken  a  great  fancy  to  Mrs.  Bamett. 
Nevertheless  she  did  not  at  all  regret  having  left  her 
situation  in  the  governor's  family,  for  she  was  very  much 
attached  to  her  relations. 

After  having  partaken  of  some  refreshment  the 
Esquimaux  took  their  leave,  but  before  saying  good-bye 
the  young  girl  invited  Mrs.  Bamett  to  pay  them  a  visit 
at  their  snow  hut,  which  that  lady  promised  to  do  if  the 
weather  permitted.  The  next  day  Mrs.  Barnett,  accom- 
panied by  Madge,  Lieutenant  Hobson,  and  a  few 
soldiers  well  armed — not  because  of  the  Esquimaux, 
but  for  fear  of  bears  —  set  out  for  Cape   Esquimaux, 
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as'  they  had  named  the  spot  where  those  people  were 
encamped. 

Kalumah  ran  out  to  meet  her  new  friend,  and  intro- 
duced her  to  the  hut  with  a  self-satisfied  air.  This  hut 
was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  great  cone  of  ^ow  with  a 
hole  in  the  roof  through  which  the  smoke  escaped.  These 
huts,  which  are  very  quickly  made,  the  Esquimaux  call 
igloo  \  they  are  wonderfully  suited  to  the  climate,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  enabled  to  support,  without  fire, 
forty-two  degrees  of  cold  below  zero.  During  the 
summer  the  Esquimaux  camp  in  reindeer-skin  and 
seal-skin  tents,  which  they  call  tupic. 

To  get  into  the  hut  was  not  a  very  easy  matter; 
there  was  but  one  entrance,  which  was  close  to  the 
ground,  through  which  it  was  necessary  to  crawl  on 
hands  and  knees  for  a  distance  of  three  or  four  feet, 
for  the  walls  are  always  as  thick  at  least.  But 
Mrs.  Bamett  did  not  hesitate.  Followed  by  Madge 
she  bravely  penetrated  the  tunnel,  but  Hobson  and 
his  men  dispensed  with  the  ceremony. 

Mrs.  Bamett  soon  found  out  that  it  was  not  so 
difficult  to  get  into  the  hut  as  to  remain  in  it  when  you 
had  got  there.  The  atmosphere,  heated  by  a  fire  on 
which  bones  of  morse  were  burning,  and  impregnated 
with  the  smell  of  lamp-oil,  greasy  clothes,  and  the  flesh 
of  the  amphibious  animals  which  form  the  chief  food  of 
the  Esquimaux,  was  by  no  means  inviting.  Madge 
could    not    remain.    Mrs.   Bamett,    with   superhuman 
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courage,  and  anxious  not  to  offend  the  young  native, 
stayed  for  quite  five  minutes,  which  seemed  to  her 
five  centuries.  The  two  children  and  their  mother  were 
at  home,  but  the  men  had  gone  morse-hunting  some 
miles  away.  • 

When  Mrs.  Bamett  had  got  outside,  the  Lieutenant 
asked  her  what  she  thought  of  the  Esquimaux  houses. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  slight  want  of  ventilation," 
she  replied,  as  the  colour  returned  to  her  white  cheeks. 

For  eight  days  this  interesting  family  party  remained 
in  the  same  place.  For  twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  the  men  hunted  morse.  They  displayed  a  patience 
in  this  pursuit  which  was  wonderful.  They  would  watch 
the  animals  until  they  came  up  to  breathe  through  the 
holes  in  the  ice.  When  the  morse  appeared,  a  cord  with 
a  running  noose  was  thrown  round  its  body,  and  then,  not 
without  difficulty,  the  animal  is  hauled  on  to  the  ice  and 
killed  with  hatchets.  It  is  really  more  like  fishing  than 
hunting.  The  great  treat  on  these  occasions  is  to  drink 
the  warm  blood  of  the  animal,  a  luxury  in  which  the 
Esquimaux  indulge  to  excess. 

Kalumah  came  to  the  fort  the  same  day  notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  the  weather.  She  took  great 
pleasure  in  going  through  the  rooms,  watching  the 
women  sewing,  or  superintending  Mrs.  Joliffe's  cooking. 
She  inquired  the  English  name  of  everything,  and  talked 
or  hours  with  Mrs.  Barnett,  if  we  can  call  it  talking 
when  every  word  had  to  be  considered  most  carefully  on 
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both  sides.  When  Mrs.  Barnett  read  aloud  Kalumah 
listened  attentively,  although  she  probably  understood 
nothing  about  it 

She  also  sang  songs  in  a  sweet  voice,  and  songs  of  a 
peculiar  rhythm — a  sort  of  cold,  melancholy,  frosty  ditties, 
Mrs.  Barnett  took  the  trouble  to  translate  one  of  these 
curipus  specimens  of  Greenland  sagas  which  was  set  to  a 
sad  air  with  long  pauses,  which  gave  it  a  most  peculiar 
effect.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  song  copied 
from  Mrs.  Bamett's  album  : 

THE  GREENLANDER'S  SONG. 

The  sky  is  dark, 

The  sun  is  gone, 
My  trembling  heart 
Will  still  ache  on. 
The  infent  smiles  whene'er  I  sing, 
Though  round  his  heart  the  ice-drops  cling. 

My  darling  sleep. 

My  love  will  cheer, 
Though  sorest  frost 
May  still  be  near. 
Alas  !  by  tears  I  cannot  part 
The  icicles  around  thy  heart. 

The  mom  for  thee 

Will  yet  arise 
When  thou  wilt  meet 
My  longing  eyes. 
The  sun  will  fall  with  tender  ray 
And  melt  the  frost  for  aye  away. 

On  the  2oth  December  the  Esquimaux  took  leave  of 
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the  people  in  Fort  Hope.  Kalumah  was  much  attached 
to  Mrs.  Barnett,  who  would  have  kept  her,  but  the  young 
girl  would  not  leave  her  family.  She  promised  to  return 
to  the  fort  the  following  summer. 

The  parting  was  tender.  Kalumah  presented  Mrs. 
Barnett  with  a  small  copper  ring,  and  received  a 
necklace  of  black  beads  in  return,  which  she  at  once  put 
on.  Hobson  would  not  permit  the  Esquimaux  to  depart 
without  a  good  stock  of  provisions,  which  they  packed 
in  their  sledge,  and  after  a  few  words  of  thanks  from 
Kalumah,  the  whole  family  set  out  in  a  westerly 
direction,  and  quickly  disappeared  in  the  mist  that  lay 
along  the  sea-shore. 


^? 


CHAPTER  XX. 


THE   MERCURY   FREEZES. 


The  dry  calm  weather  still  favoured  the  hunters,  but 
they  did  not  go  far  away  from  the  house.  Indeed,  the 
abundance  of  game  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  them  to 
go  far  afield.  Hobson  congratulated  himself  on  having 
chosen  such  an  excellent  situation  for  the  fort.  A 
number  of  fur  animals  of  different  kinds  were  trapped, 
and  Sabine  and  Marbre  shot  a  number  of  polar  hares  and 
about  twenty  half-famished  wolves.  The  latter  had 
become  very  aggressive,  and,  surrounding  the  fort,  filled 
the  air  with  their  growling.  Amongst  the  ice-hummocks 
large  bears  were  frequently  perceived,  the  approach  of 
which  were  most  carefully  reported. 

On  the  25th  December  they  were  obliged  to  give  up 
all  excursions.  The  wind  went  round  to  the  north,  and 
the  cold  became  intense.  It  was  quite  impossible  to 
remain  out  of  doors  without  getting  frost-bitten.  The 
thermometer  fell  to  eighteen  degrees  below  zero,  and 
the  wind  roared  like  a  volley  of  grape-shot.    Before 
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this,  however,  Hobson  had  taken  care  to  supply  the 
animals  with  food  for  some  weeks.  Christmas  Day,  so 
dear  to  English  people,  was  celebrated  with  all  religious 
observances.  The  inhabitants  of  the  fort  returned 
thanks  to  Providence  for  their  protection,  and  the  soldiers, 
having  a  holiday  for  Christmas,  sat  down  to  dinner  with 
the  others,  and  two  enormous  puddings  figured  on  the 
board.  In  the  evening  a  flaming  bowl  of  punch  was 
placed  on  the  table,  the  lamps  were  put  out,  and  the 
room,  lighted  by  the  flames  of  the  spirit,  assumed  a 
fantastic  appearance.  The  soldiers*  faces  lighted  up  in 
every  sense,  and  their  good  spirits  were  not  appreciably 
lessened  after  they  had  partaken  of  the  punch. 

Then  the  flame  died  out  as  it  licked  the  dark  sides  of 
the  national  pudding. 

But  an  unexpected  phenomenon  occurred.  Although 
the  lamps  had  not  been  re-lighted  the  room  was  not  in 
darkness.  A  bright  light  penetrated  the  windows;  the 
gleam  must  have  been  overcome  by  the  light  of  the 
lamps. 

All  at  table  started  to  their  feet,  and  gazed  at  each 
other  in  astonishment. 

"  It  is  a  fire  ! "  someone  exclaimed. 

But  unless  the  house  was  burning  there  could  be  no 
fire  at  Cape  Bathurst. 

The  Lieutenant  rushed  to  the  window,  and  im- 
mediately perceived  the  cause  of  the  fire :  it  was  a 
volcanic  eruption. 

o  2 
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Yes,  beyond  Morse  Bay  the  whole  horizon  was  in 
flames;  the  tops  of  the  burning  hills  could  not  be 
perceived,  but  the  fan-like  flame  shot  up  to  a  great 
height  and  illuminated  the  country  with  an  unearthly 
glare. 

"  That  is  much  more  grand  than  an  aurora  borealis," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Barnett 

But  to  this  statement  Thomas  Black  strongly  objected. 
The  idea  of  a  terrestrial  phenomenon  being  grander 
than  a  meteor  ?  But  no  one  argued  the  point,  for  all  were 
in  a  hurry  to  go  out,  notwithstanding  the  cold,  to  witness 
this  most  wonderful  spectacle.  If  the  ears  and  mouths 
of  the  whole  party  had  not  been  wrapped  up  in  thick 
fur,  they  would  have  heard  the  loud  reports  which 
accompanied  the  eruption ;  but  wrapped  up  as  they  were 
they  could  neither  hear  nor  speak — they  were  content 
to  watch.  But  such  a  scene  as  that  was  sufficiently 
imposing,  and  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Between  the  darkness  of  the  sky  and  the  white  expanse 
of  snow,  the  effects  produced  by .  the  lurid  flames  were 
something  that  no  pen  could  depict  The  reverberation 
extended  up  to  the  zenith,  quenching  even  the  light  of 
the  stars.  The  snowy  ground  gave  back  the  golden  tints, 
while  the  hummocks  and  the  icebergs  in  the  far  distance 
reflected  the  divers  colours  like  so  many  golden  mirrors. 
The  rays  of  light  were  deflected  from  the  ice  at  all  angles, 
and  the  whole  scene  was  like  a  fairy  spectacle,  got  up 
expressly  for  this  occasion  only. 
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But  the  excessive  cold  obliged  the  spectators  to  go 
indoors,  and  more  than  one  nose  paid  dearly  for  the 
enjoyment  the  eyes  had  experienced. 

The  intensity  of  the  cold  increased  during  the  next 
few  days.  The  thermometer  was  no  longer  of  any  use 
for  taking  the  temperature,  and  an  alcoholic  theniiometer 
was  taken  into  use.  On  the  night  of  the  28th  December 
it  fell  to  thirty-two  degrees  below  zero. 

The  stoves  were  stuffed  with  fuel,  but  the  temperature 
could  not  be  kept  up  above  twenty  degrees.  The  bed- 
chambers were  very  cold,  and  no  heat  could  be  felt  ten 
feet  from  the  stove ;  the  best  place  was  of  course  given 
up  to  the  little  baby,  and  those  who  came  to  the  fire  in 
turn  rocked  its  cradle.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  open 
either  door  or  window,  for  the  vapour  in  the  rooms  would 
then  have  immediately  been  converted  into  snow  as  the 
breath  of  the  men  had  already  been  in  the  corridor. 
Frequent  detonations  were  heard,  which  surprised  those 
unaccustomed  to  the  phenomena  of  these  climates ; 
these  noises  were  caused  by  the  cracking  of  the  trunks 
oi  trees  of  which  the  walls  were  composed.  The  supply 
of  liquors  (brandy  and  gin)  in  the  garret  were  brought 
down,  as  the  alcohol  was  freezing ;  the  spruce-beer  they 
had  made  burst  its  barrels  as  it  froze ;  all  solid  bodies, 
as  if  they  were  petrified,  resisted  the  heat ;  the  wood 
burnt  with  great  difficulty,  and  they  had  to  pour  morse- 
oil  upon  it  to  quicken  its  combustion.  It  was  very  for- 
tunate that  the  chimneys  drew  so  well,  otherwise  the  ■ 
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smell  would  have  been  very  unpleasant  j  as  it  was,  the 
air  outside  was  vitiated  by  the  foetid  fumes. 

Everyone  was  much  afflicted  by  thirst  j  to  relieve  it 
they  were  obliged  to  thaw  frozen  liquids  at  the  fire,  for 
in  the  form  of  ice  they  would  have  been  unwholesome  to 
take.  Another  symptom,  against  which  Hobson  warned 
his  companions,  was  extreme  drowsiness,  which  some  of 
them  could  not  overcome.  Mrs.  Bamett,  always  brave, 
by  her  advice,  conversation,  and  movement,  kept  herself 
and  others  awake.  She  often  read  aloud,  or  sang  to 
them  English  songs,  in  which  she  induced  them  to  join 
whether  they  would  or  not,  and  roused  up  the  sleepy 
ones.  Thus  the  long  days  passed  while  the  cold  increased, 
and  on  the  31st  December  the  mercury  was  completely 
frozen,  for  the  temperature  was  forty-four  degrees  below 
zero. 

On  the  I  St  January,  i860.  Lieutenant  Hobson  wished 
Mrs.  Barnett  a  "  happy  new  year,"  and  congratulated  her 
on  the  manner  in  which  she  sustained  the  miseries  of  the 
winter.  Similar  compliments  were  paid  to  the  astronomer, 
who  only  cared  to  enter  the  year  i86o  because  the  famous 
eclipse  was  to  take  place  in  it.  Good  wishes  were 
exchanged  by  all  the  members  of  the  colony,  whose 
health  fortunately  continued  excellent.  Any  symptoms 
of  scurvy  had  been  promptly  checked  by  the  administra- 
tion of  limejuice. 

But  it  is  no  use  to  hallo  till  one  clears  the  wood ; 
the  winter  had  still  three  months  to  run,  and  though  the 
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sun  would  of  course  appear  at  the  right  moment,  still 
they  could  not  flatter  themselves  till  the  cold  had  reached 
its  lowest  point,  as  February  is  generally  the  coldest 
month  in  those  regions.  At  any  rate  there  was  no 
diminution  of  the  cold  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year, 
and  on  the  6th  January  the  alcohol  thermometer  outside 
the  passage-window  was  sixty-six  degrees  below  zero.  A 
few  degrees  more  and  the  lowest  temperature  of  Fort 
Reliance,  in  1835,  would  be  reached,  or  even  passed. 

This  continued  increase  of  cold  rendered  Hobson 
more  and  more  uneasy.  He  began  to  think  that  the 
animals  would  have  to  go  farther  south,  which  would  of 
course  spoil  his  hunting  in  the  spring.  Besides,  he  often 
heard  subterranean  grumblings,  which  were  connected 
with  the  eruption,  and  it  was  evident  some  formidable  con- 
vulsion was  going  on  beneath  them.  The  neighbourhood 
of  an  active  volcano  might  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
fort.;  but  whatever  apprehensions  he  felt  he  kept  them 
to  himself. 

Of  course  nobody  went  out  of  doors  ;  the  dogs  and 
reindeer  had  been  provided  for,  and  were  accustomed 
besides  to  a  long  fasting  in  the  winter.  Indeed  it  was 
hard  enough  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  oil  and 
wood  were  continually  burning,  without  going  out  of 
doors  to  be  frozen ;  but  notwithstanding  all  their  care 
damp  crept  in,  and  ice  formed  every  day  in  the  rooms. 
The  condensers  were  choked,  and  one  even  burst  from 
the  pressure  of  ice. 
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Under  these  circumstances  the  fuel  was  used  un- 
sparingly j  but  notwithstanding  this  the  temperature 
was  sometimes  as  low  as  fifteen  degrees.  The  men  on 
watch  had  to  keep  the  fire  up,  but  one  day  Sergeant  Long 
said  to  the  Lieutenant ; 

"  We  shall  soon  be  out  of  wood,  sir." 

"  Out  of  wood  ?  "  exclaimed  Ilobson. 

"I  should  say,"  replied  the  Sergeant,  "that  our 
supply  in  the  house  is  failing,  and  we  must  soon  renew  it. 
Now,  if  we  go  out  in  this  cold,  we  shall  assuredly  be 
frozen  to  death." 

"I  see,"  said  the  Lieutenant;  "we  have  made  a 
mistake;  we  ought  to  have  built  oiir  wood-shed  up 
against  the  house  and  communicating  with  it,  but  it  is 
too  late  now.  However,  what  is  done  can't  be  helped. 
Now  tell  me.  Long,  how  long  will  the  wood  last  ?  " 

"  Two  or  three  days  more,"  replied  the  Sergeant. 

"  Perhaps  by  that  time  the  cold  may  have  diminished, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  get  out." 

"  I  am  afraid  not,  sir,"  replied  the  Sergeant,  shaking 
his  head.  "  The  sky  is  quite  clear,  and  the  wind  is  in  the 
north.  I  expect  we  shall  have  this  weather  for  another 
fortnight,  till  the  new  moon  comes." 

"  Well  then,"  replied  the  Lieutenant,  "  we  cannot  die 
of  cold,  and  when  we  must  go  out ^" 

"  We  will  brave  the  cold,"  replied  Sergeant  Long. 

Hgbson  shook  his  subordinate  by  the  hand.  He  knew 
he  could  count  upon  his  devotion. 
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Perhaps  you  may  think  that  Sergeant  Long  and 
Hobson  were  exaggerating  when  they  expected  a  sudden 
cold  to  cause  death ;  but  they  had  lived  for  many  years 
in  the  arctic  regions,  and  knew  the  consequences  of  such 
exposure.  They  had  seen  strong  men  fall  upon  the  ice, 
and  had  seen  them  taken  up  again  half  suffocated  from 
sudden  cold.  Incredible  as  these  facts  may  appear,  they 
are  nevertheless  true,  and  of  frequent  occurrence  amongst 
travellers.  William  Moor  and  Smith,  in  their  journey 
across  the  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay  in  1746,  relate  several 
accidents  of  this  kind,  and  some  of  their  companions  were 
actually  struck  dead  by  cold.  It  is  almost  certain  death 
to  brave  a  temperature  in  which  ipercury  freezes,  an 
intensity  of  cold  which  cannot  be  measured. 

Such  was  the  disquieting  state  of  affairs  when  an 
accident  occurred  which  tended  to  aggravate  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  inhabitants. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


THE  GREAT  POLAR  BEARS. 


The  window  opening  from  the  end  of  the  corridor  was 
the  only  one  through  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  fort 
could  look  out;  but  before  it  could  be  made  available 
they  were  obliged  to  wash  the  panes  with  boiling  water, 
in  consequence  of  the  thick  formation  of  ice.  This 
washing  was  repeated  during  the  day,  and  then  the  state 
of  the  surrounding  country  and  the  appearance  of  the 
heavens  were  most  carefully  observed. 

On  the  6th  January,  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon, 
Kellet,  who  was  on  the  look-out,  called  the  Sergeant,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  some  large  bodies  moving  about  in 
the  snow. 

Sergeant  Long  approached  the  window,  and  said  : 

"  Those  are  bears  ! " 

There  were  half-a-dozen  of  them.  These  animals  had 
succeeded  in  climbing  over  the  palings,  and,  attracted  by 
the  smoke,  were  advancing  to  the  house. 
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As  soon  as  Hobson  had  been  informed  of  the  approach 
of  these  formidable  beasts,  he  gave  orders  to  have  the 
window  barricaded.  This  was  the  only  unprotected  place 
in  the  house,  and  when  it  was  fastened  it-  appeared 
impossible  for  the  bears  to  come  inside.  The  window 
was  accordingly  barred  and  firmly  fastened  by  MacNab. 
A  small  hole  for  observation  of  the  animals'  movements 
was  left. 

"Now,"  said  the  master-carpenter,  "these  fellows 
cannot  enter  without  our  leave,  and  we  have  time  to  hold 
a  council  of  war." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Hobson,"  said  Mrs.  Barnett,  "  nothing  is 
wanting  up  here.  •  We  have  experienced  cold,  now  the 
bears  have  come  upon  us." 

"Not  after  the  cold,  but  with  it,  which  is  a  more 
serious  matter,"  replied  Hobson,  "and  with  such  cold 
to  boot  that  we  cannot  get  outside.  I  really  do  not 
know  how  we  are  to  get  rid  of  the  brutes." 

"  Oh,  they  will  get  tired,"  she  replied,  "  and  go  away 
of  their  own  accord." 

Hobson  shook  his  head.  "  You  do  not  know  these 
animals,"  he  replied;  "they  are  probably  starving,  and 
will  not  leave  unless  forced  to  do  so." 

"  Are  you  anxious  about  it,  then  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  am  and  I  am  not,"  replied  Hobson.  "  I  do 
not  see  how  the  bears  can  get  in ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  get  out  if  we  want  to." 

Hobson  turned  to  the  window  as  he  spoke.     Mrs, 
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Barnett  joined  the  other  women  and  listened  to  what 
the  Sergeant,  as  a  man  of  experience,  had  to  say  about 
the  bears.  Sergeant  Long  had  often  encountered  the 
animals  even  in  a  more  southern  land,  where  they  are 
not  so  dangerous,  but  here  the  men  were  blocked  up  in 
the  house,  and  cold  prevented  any  sortie  by  the  garrison. 

All  day  the  bears  were  closely  watched.  Occasionally 
one  of  them  would  put  his  head  close  to  the  window  and 
growl.  Hobson  and  the  Sergeant  took  counsel  together, 
and  made  up  their  minds  that  if  the  bears  did  not  go 
soon  they  would  pierce  a  few  loopholes  and  shoot  them. 
But  this  was  kept  as  a  last  resource,  for  the  air  was  too 
cold  to  permit  of  such  measures  being  taken^  Even  the 
oil  was  frozen  so  hard  that  it  had  to  be  cut  with  hatchets 
before  it  could  be  used. 

The  day  passed  without  incident.  The  bears  con- 
tinued to  prowl  about  but  made  no  attack.  The  watch 
was  kept  all  night,  and  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  bears  appeared  to  have  left  the  enclosure — at  any  rate 
they  could  not  be  seen.  But  at  seven  o'clock  Marbre 
reported  the  animals  were  walking  about  on  the  roof. 

Hobson,  the  Sergeant,  MacNab,  and  a  few  soldiers, 
seizing  their  arms,  rushed  up  the  ladder  to  the  loft ;  but 
the  cold  was  so  intense  up  there  that  after  a  few  moments 
they  were  quite  unable  to  hold  their  muskets,  and  their 
breath  was  frozen  and  floated  about  like  snow. 

Marbre  was  quite  right.  The  bears  were  on  the  roof, 
and  their  growls  could  be  heard.     Sometimes  their  claws 
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came  through  the  ice  and  the  lathes,  and  the  men  were 
afraid  that  the  brutes  would  be  strong  enough  to  tear 
away  the  beams. 

The  Lieutenant  and  his  men  could  not  endure  the 
cold,  and  they  returned  in  a  half-fainting  condition  to 
report  as  hopefully  as  they  could. 

"  There  is  no  doubt,"  said  Hobson,  "that  the  bears  are 
on  the  roof,  though  we  need  not  fear  for  ourselves,  for 
they  cannot  reach  our  rooms,  but  they  may  force  their 
way  into  the  loft  where  the  Company's  furs  are  deposited. 
It  is  our  duty  to  preserve  these  furs  uninjured,  and  I  ask 
you  to  assist  in  placing  them  in  safety." 

Everybody  immediately  set  to  work,  and  by  relieving 
each  other  they  managed  to  store  all  the  furs  in  the  great 
hall  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 

Meantime  the  bears  endeavoured  to  get  through  the 
roof,  and  in  places  their  paws  came  through.  MacNab 
was  in  a  terrible  state  of  anxiety ;  he  had  not  anticipated 
such  a  weight  on  the  rafters,  and  feared  they  would  give 
way  altogether.  So  the  day  passed;  but  no  entrance 
was  made  by  the  bears.  Nevertheless  a  formidable 
enemy — namely,  the  cold — came  into  the  rooms  by 
degrees ;  the  fires  burnt  low,  the  reserve  of  fuel  was 
almost  exhausted.  Before  twelve  o'clock  the  last  log 
would  be  burnt  and  the  fires  must  go  out. 

This  meant  death  in  its  most  fearful  form  from  cold. 
Already  the  poor  creatures  were  huddled  round  the 
stove,  getting  more  and  more  chilled,  but  they  did  not 
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complain — the  women  bore  up  heroically.  Mrs.  MacNab 
convulsively  pressed  her  little  baby  to  her  frozen  body. 
Some  of  the  soldiers  slept,  or  rather  lay  in  a  sort  of 
torpor,  for  it  could  scarcely  be  called  sleep. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  Hobson  found  the 
thermometer,  which  was  hanging  ten  feet  from  the  stove, 
marked  4  deg.  Fahrenheit  below  zero. 

The  Lieutenant  passed  his  hand  over  his  face  and 
looked  at  his  companions  without  speaking.  They  were 
all  motionless  and  silent.  His  breath  rose  about  him 
like  a  white  cloud. 

As  he  stood  thus  a  hand  was  placed  upon  his 
shoulder.     He  turned  and  beheld  Mrs.  Bamett 

"  We  must  do  something,"  said  this  energetic  woman. 
"  We  cannot  die  without  a  struggle  1 " 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Lieutenant,  rousing  himself,  "some- 
thing  must  be  done,  and  that's  a  fact" 

He  called  Long,  MacNab,  and  Rae  the  blacksmith, 
who  were  the  bravest  men  of  the  party.  As  a  first  step 
they  washed  the  window-glass  and  consulted  the  thermo- 
meter  which  was  hanging  outside. 

"  Seventy-two  degrees  I "  exclaimed  Hobson.  "  We 
must  do  one  of  two  things.  We  must  either  risk  our 
lives  to  obtain  fuel,  or  burn  everything  combustible  in 
the  house.  This  is  a  last  alternative,  for  the  cold  may 
continue  for  some  time.  There  is  no  sign  of  change  in 
the  weather.*' 
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"  Let  us  go  out  for  the  fuel/'  said  Long,  "  and  take 
the  risk." 

All  agreed  with  this  suggestion,  and  immediately  set 
to  work  to  carry  it  out. 

The  shed  in  which  the  wood  was  stored  was  about 
fifty  paces  from  the  house,  on  the  left.  It  was  arranged 
that  one  man  should  run  thither,  carrying  one  cord 
about  his  body  and  another  in  his  hand,  the  end  of  the 
latter  being  held  by  his  companions.  When  he  reached 
the  shed,  he  was  to  load  a  sledge  with  fuel,  and  then,  by 
means  of  the  ropes,  he  and  his  companions  would  draw 
it  backwards  and  forwards  till  they  had  a  sufficient  supply. 
A  shaking  of  the  rope  was  to  be  the  signal  that  the  sledge 
was  full  or  empty  respectively. 

This  was  a  clever  notion,  but  there  were  two  objec- 
tions to  carrying  it  out.  It  was  possible  that  the  dOor  of 
the  shed  might  be  blocked  by  ice  and  be  very  difficult  to 
open,  and  besides,  the  bears  might  come  down  from  the 
roof  and  interfere.     These  were  the  risks. 

Sergeant  Long  first,  then  MacNab  and  Rae,  volun- 
teered to  go  across  the  court ;  but  the  Sergeant  insisted 
on  going,  as  the  other  two  were  married  men.  The 
Lieutenant  also  wished  to  go,  but  Mrs.  Barnett  reminded 
him  that  he  was  the  head  of  the  expedition,  and  had  no 
right  to  expose  himself  unnecessarily ;  so  she  said,  "  Let 
Sergeant  Long  go/' 

Hobson  perceived  that  his  position  imposed  certain 
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duties  upon  him,  and,  called  upon  by  his  companions  to 
decide,  he  voted  for  the  Sergeant. 

The  other  inhabitants  of  the  fort,  asleep  or  half- 
torpid  with  cold,  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on. 
Two  long  ropes  were  provided ;  one  the  Sergeant  twined 
round  his  body,  the  other  was  tied  to  his  belt,  to  which 
hung  a  tinder-box  and  loaded  revolver.  He  swallowed 
half  a  glass  of  rum  before  he  started,  to  drink  success  to 
his  expedition. 

Hobson,  Rae,  and  MacNab  went  with  him  through 
the  kitchen,  where  was  no  longer  any  fire,  and  so  into 
the  corridor.  Then  Rae  ascended  the  ladder  to  the 
loft,  and  perceived  the  bears  were  still  on  the  roof. 
This  was  the  time  for  action. 

The  first  door  was  opened,  and  Hobson  and  his 
companions,  notwithstanding  the  thick  furs  they  wore, 
were  chilled  to  the  bone;  but  when  the  door  opening 
into  the  court  was  thrown  back  they  recoiled,  half-  , 
suffocated.  Instantly  the  damp  vapour  held  in  sus- 
pension in  the  corridor  was  condensed  into  fine  snow, 
which  covered  the  floor  and  the  walls. 

The  weather  was  perfectly  dry,  and  the  stars  shone 
with  wonderful  brilliancy. 

Sergeant  Long,  without  waiting  a  moment,  rushed 
into  the  darkness,  dr^igging  his  ropes  behind  him.  The 
outer  door  was  then  closed,  and  Hobson  and  the  others 
retired  to  the  corridor  and  shut  the  inner  door.  Then 
they  waited.     If  Long  did  not  return  in  a  few  moments 
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they  would  conclude  he  had  succeeded,  and  was  loading 
the  sledge ;  but  ten  minutes  would  suffice  for  this,  if  he 
was  able  to  get  in. 

Hobson  and  MacNab  returned  to  the  end  of  the 
corridor,  while  Rae  went  to  watch  the  bears.  It  was  so 
dark  outside  that  they  were  in  hopes  the  Sergeant  would 
not  be  perceived  by  the  animals. 

In  about  ten  minutes  the  three  men  went  back  to 
their  position  between  the  doors,  in  readiness  for  the 
signal. 

Five  minutes  more  passed ;  the  cord  did  not  move  ! 
Their  anxiety  may  be  imagined.  The  Sergeant  had  now 
been  gone  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  had  had  plenty  of 
time  to  load  the  sledge,  but  no  signal  came. 

They  waited  a  few  minutes  more ;  then,  taking  hold 
of  the  cord,  he  signed  to  his  companions  to  assist  him  in 
pulling.  If  the  sledge  was  not  ready  the  Sergeant 
could  easily  stop  it. 

They  pulled  vigorously.  A  heavy  object  glided  over 
the  ground,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  dragged  to  the 
outer  door. 

It  was  the  body  of  the  Sergeant,  with  a  rope  round 
its  waist.  The  unfortunate  man  had  never  reached  the 
shed,  he  had  succumbed  to  the  cold.  After  twenty 
minutes'  exposure  to  such  weather  they  could  scarcely 
hope  to  recover  him. 

With  a  cry  of  despair  his  companions  lifted  him  from 
the  ground  and  carried  him  inside  the  house.     But  just 
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as  the  Lieutenant  was  shutting  the  outer  door  something 
pushed  violently  against  it,  and  a  horrible  growling  was 
heard. 

"  Help,  help  I "  cried  Hobson. 

MacNab  and  Rae  rushed  to  his  assistance.  Mrs. 
Barnett,  however,  was  quicker,  and  pushed  with  all  her 
strength  against  the  door.  But  the  enormous  beast 
outside  was  too  much  for  them,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
would  have  forced  its  way  in  if  Mrs.  Barnett  had  not 
snatched  a  pistol  from  Hobson's  belt,  and,  quietly 
waiting  till  the  bear  had  thrust  its  open  mouth  inside 
the  door,  she  discharged  it  down  its  throat. 

The  bear  fell  back  mortally  wounded,  and  the  door 
was  shut  and  barricaded. 

The  poor  Sergeant  was  immediately  carried  to  the 
stove  in  the  great  hall,  but  the  fire  was  dying  out.  How 
could  they  reanimate  him  without  warmth  ? 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Rae  the  smith,  "  and  bring  in  the 
wood,  or ^" 

"Yes,  Rae,*'  said  a  voice  beside  him;  "we  will  go" 
together  I" 

The  speaker  was  Mrs.  Barnett. 

"  No,  my  friends,  no,"  said  Hobson ;  "  you  shall  not 
die  by  cold,  nor  by  the  attacks  of  bears.  Let  us  burn 
everything  combustible  in  the  house,  and  leave  the  issue 
to  God." 

Then  all  the  poor  half^frozen  wretches  set  to  work 
with  hatchets  like  madmen.    The  benches,  the  tables, 
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the  partitions  were  cut  up  and  thrust  into  the  furnaces. 
In  a  short  time  the  stoves  were  burning  brightly  with  the 
well-oiled  fuel. 

The  temperature  rose  twelve  degrees,  and  every  care 
was  lavished  on  the  Sergeant.  He  was  rubbed  with  hot 
rum,  and  by  degrees  the  circulation  was  restored.  The 
horrible  white  patches  on  his  body  disappeared  at  last ; 
but  he  had  suffered  cruelly,  and  it  was  many  hours 
before  he  was  able  to  speak.  He  was  placed  in  a  warm 
bed,  and  Mrs.  Bamett  and  Madge  watched  by  him  till 
morning. 

Meanwhile  Hobson,  MacNab,  and  Rae  took  counsel 
as  to  the  best  means  of  escape  from  the  awkward  posi- 
tion in  which  they  were  placed.  It  was  evident  that  the 
new  supply  of  fuel  would  be  exhausted  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  what  would  become  of  them  if  the  cold  con- 
tinued? The  new  moon  had  appeared  eight-and-forty 
hours  before,  but  there  was  no  change  in  the  weather. 
The  barometer  was  still  up  to  "  very  dry,"  and  there  was 
not  a  cloud  to  be  seen.  There  was  no  sign  of  the  cold 
abating,  and  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Was  it  practicable 
to  get  to  the  wood-shed  now  the  bears  were  aroused,  or 
should  they  fight  these  terrible  animals  in  the  open? 
No;  that  would  be  foolhardiness,  and  might  risk  the 
lives  of  all. 

However,  the  temperature  in  the  house  was  now 

supportable.     Mrs.  Joliffe  sent  them  up  a  breakfast  of 

hot  meats  and  tea.    Hot  punch  was  served  out,  and 

p  2 
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even  Sergeant  Long  was  able  to  take  some ;  the  heat  had 
reanimated  them  all,  and  they  only  awaited  Hobson's 
orders  to  attack  the  bears.  But  the  Lieutenant  thought 
the  odds  too  great,  and  would  not  risk  the  encounter. 
So  things  were  very  quiet  till  about  3  p.m.,  when  a  great 
noise  was  heard  on  the  roof  of  the  house. 

"  There  they  are  ! "  cried  two  or  three  soldiers,  as 
they  armed  themselves  with  hatchets  and  pistols. 

It  was  evident  that  the  bears  had  torn  out  the  rafters 
and  got  into  the  loft. 

"Let  no  one  stir !"  cried  Hobson.     "Rae,  the  trap.'' 

The  smith  rushed  down  the  corridor,  mounted  the 
ladder  and  shut  the  trap-door. 

A  great  noise  of  tearing  and  growling  was  heard 
overhead.  It  was  a  question  whether  things  were  altered 
for  the  better  or  not,  and  the  inhabitants  took  counsel 
on  the  point.  The  greater  part  thought  the  situation  had 
improved;  for  if  the  bears  had  all  entered  the  loft,  as 
was  probable,  it  was  more  easy  to  attack  them  in  a 
narrow  space  without  having  to  fight  in  such  extreme 
cold,  which  would  paralyse  all  their  efforts.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  encounter  was  full  of  danger,  but 
success  was  now  by  no  means  impossible. 

Should  they,  then,  remain  where  they  were,  or  attack 
their  invaders  ?  In  the  latter  case  only  one  soldier  could 
go  through  the  trap  at  a  time,  and  Hobson  hesitated  to 
give  the  order.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Sergeant 
and  others,   whose  bravery  no  one  could  doubt,   he 
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resolved  to  wait.  Perhaps  something  would  turn  up. 
It  was  almost  impossible  for  the  bears  to  get  througli 
the  ceiling  as  they  had  through  the  outer  roof. 

So  the  day  passed,  and  at  night  no  one  could  sleep 
in  consequence  of  the  noise  made  by  the  enraged 
animals. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  situation 
became  more  complicated,  and  Hobson  was  obliged  to 
take  active  measures. 

We  know  that  the  stove-pipes  passed  through  the 
loft  to  the  open  air.  These  pipes  were  only  made  of 
imperfectly  cemented  bricks,  not  intended  to  resist  lateral 
pressure.  Now  it  happened  that  some  of  the  bears 
scratched  at  this  masonry,  while  others,  to  warm  them- 
selves, leant  against  the  pipes ;  the  consequence  was,  the 
flues  refused  to  draw. 

This  appeared  to  be  an  irreparable  evil,  and  less 
energetic  men  would  have  despaired.  But  worse  remained 
behind.  As  the  fire  got  low,  a  black,  acrid,  nauseous 
smoke,  produced  by  the  burning  of  the  wood  and  oil, 
filled  the  house.  The  tubes  were  knocked  to  pieces, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  smoke  became  so  thick  that 
the  lamps  were  extinguished.  Hobson  now  perceived 
that  all  must  quit  the  house  if  they  did  not  wish  to  be 
suffocated.  But  if  they  left  the  house  they  would 
probably  be  frozen  to  death.  At  this  juncture  the 
women  became  very  frightened,  and  some  screams  were 
heard. 
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*^  My  lads,"  exclaimed  the  Lieutenant,  as  he  seized  a 
hatchet,  "  we  must  attack  the  bears  ! " 

It  was  their  last  chance ;  the  animals  must  be  exter- 
minated- All  the  men  without  exception  rushed  dovm 
the  corridor,  and,  headed  by  Hobson,  mounted  the 
ladder.  The  trap-door  was  thrown  back,  a  volley  was 
immediately  fired  into  the  thick  clouds  of  smoke.  Cries 
and  groans  were  heard  on  both  sides,  and  blood  flowed 
freely.     The  battle  was  fought  in  thick  darkness. 

But  at  the  moment  the  fight  was  most  desperate  a 
peculiar  rumbling  sound  was  heard.  This  was  succeeded 
by  some  violent  shocks  of  earthquake.  The  house  rocked 
as  if  it  would  tear  itself  from  its  foundation.  The  beams 
of  the  walls  separated,  and  through  the  openings  Jasper 
Hobson  and  his  terrified  companions  perceived  the  bears, 
as  frightened  as  they  were  themselves,  rushing  away, 
howling  through  the  darkness. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 


FIVE   MONTIJS   LONGER* 


A  VIOLENT  earthquake  had  occurred.  Certainly  such 
phenomena  were  by  no  means  unfrequent  in  such  a 
volcanic  country. 

Jasper  Hobson  quite  appreciated  the  danger  and  was 
very  anxious  for  the  results.  An  opening  in  the  ground 
might  swallow  his  house  and  its  inhabitants.  But  there 
were  no  more  shocks.  The  earthquake  was  rather  a 
rebound  than  a  direct  upheaval  of  the  ground,  and  the 
house  leant  over  and  the  walls  gape4j  then  the  earth 
settled  down  again. 

It  had  become  necessary  to  do  something  at  once. 
The  house,  although  damaged,  was  not  uninhabitable. 
The  openings  in  the  walls  were  quickly  repaired.  The 
flues  were  made  as  serviceable  as  possible. 

The  soldiers  who  had  been  wounded  by  the  bears 
were  then  attended  to.  The  wounds  were  not  serious, 
however. 

Two  terribly  long  days  were  passed  by  the  unhappy 
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creatures  in  the  fort.  During  this  time  the  woodwork 
was  burnt.  MacNab  and  his  assistants  repaired  the 
house  as  well  as  they  could.  The  piles,  which  had  been 
firmly  driven  into  the  ground,  had  not  given  way;  but 
the  earthquake  had  caused  a  decided  sinking  of  the 
ground,  and  the  safety  of  the  whole  fort  was  threatened. 
Hobson  was  very  anxious  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  this 
subsidence,  bnt  the  extreme  cold  prevented  anyone  from 
leaving  the  house. 

However,  there  were  signs  of  a  change  in  the  weather. 
The  stars  were  not  so  brilliant,  and  on  the  nth  January 
the  glass  fell  a  little. .  Vapours  formed  in  the  air,  and 
their  condensation  would  warm  it. 

On  the  1 2th  January  the  wind  veered  to  the  south- 
west, and  snow  began  to  fall.  The  thermometer  outside 
rose  at  once  to  fifteen  degrees  above  zero.  To  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fort  this  was  almost  spring-time. 

The  same  day,  at  eleven  o'clock,  they  all  went  out  of 
doors.  They  appeared  like  so  many  prisoners  suddenly 
set  free ;  but  they  were  forbidden  to  go  without  the  limits 
of  the  fort  for  fear  of  accidents. 

At  this  time  of  year  the  sun  had  not  appeared,  but  it 
had  approached  near  enough  to  the  horizon  to  cause  a 
long  twilight.  Objects  could  be  distinctly  perceived  two 
miles  off.  Hobson's  first  care  was  to  find  out  in  what 
way  the  earthquake  had  altered  the  natural  features  of 
the  country. 

And  he  found  that  changes  hs^d  been  made.    The 
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promontory  of  Cape  Bathurst  had  been  broken  off,  and 
large  pieces  thrown  down  upon  the  sea-shore.  It  also 
appeared  as  if  the  whole  of  th«  cape  was  leaning  over  the 
lake,  and  thus  displacing  the  plateau  on  which  the  fort 
was  built.  The  ground  on  the  west  had  sunk,  while  that 
on  the  east  had  been  raised.  The  consequence  of  this 
movement  would  probably  be  very  serious,  for  as  soon 
as  the  thaw  set  in,  the  waters  of  the  lake  would  probably 
be  displaced,  and  the  ground  to  the  west  would  be 
inundated.  The  stream  would  find  another  channel,  and 
the  harbour  at  the  mouth  would  no  longer  exist.  The 
hills  on  the  east  side  also  appeared  to  be  less  high 
than  before,  but  the  cliffs  on  the  west  side  were  too  far 
off  for  their  exact  condition  ,to  be  estimated.  In  fact  the 
effects  of  the  earthquake  may  be  described  as  follows  :  in  a 
space  of  four  or  five  miles  the  ground,  formerly  horizontal, 
was  now  sloping  from  east  to  west. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Hobson,"  said  Mrs.  Bamett,  laughing, 
"  you  were  kind  enough  to  call  the  river  and  the  harbour 
after  me,  but  now  there  is  neither  Pauline  River  nor 
Fort  Bamett.     I  think  I  have  been  very  ill-used." 

"  At  any  rate,"  replied  the  Lieutenant,  "  if  the  river 
has  gone,  the  lake  remains,  and,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I 
will  call  it  Lake  Barnett.  I  think  it  will  remain  faithful 
to  you." 

As  soon  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joliffe  came  out  of  the 
house,  one  ran  to  the  kennels,  and  the  other  to  the 
reindeer  stable.     The  dogs  did  not  appear  to  have 
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suffered  by  their  long  confinement,  for  they  rushed  out 
and  gambolled  about  the  court  One  reindeer  had  died, 
but  the  others,  though  very  thin,  seemed  to  be  quite 
well. 

"  Well,  madam,"  said  the  Lieutenant  to  Mrs.  Barnett, 
"  we  have  got  through  better  than  I  expected." 

"I  never  despaired,"  she  replied;  "you  and  your 
men  are  not  the  sort  of  people  to  be  overcome  by  the 
miseries  of  an  arctic  winter." 

"  Since  I  have  been  in  these  regions,"  replied  Hobson, 
"  I  never  experienced  such  cold  before,  and,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  believe,  had  it  lasted  a  few  days  longer,  we 
should  all  have  been  lost." 

"  Then  the  earthquake  came  just  in  time,  not  only  to 
scare  away  the  bears,  but  to  drive  away  the  cold." 

"  That  is  very  likely,"  replied  the  Lieutenant,  "  all 
natural  phenomena  influence  each  other  more  or  less, 
but  I  confess  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  country  makes 
me  uneasy.  I  am  sorry  we  have  biiilt  our  house  so  near 
an  active  volcano;  if  the  lava  cannot  reach  us  the  earth- 
quakes can,  as  you  may  see  by  the  condition  of  our 
house  at  present." 

"  That  can  be  repaired,  Mr.  Hobson,  as  soon  as  the 
fine  weather  sets  in,  and  you  can  profit  by  your  experience 
to  make  it  more  solid." 

"No  doubt,  madam;  but  in  the  meantime  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  not  be  very  comfortable." 

"  For  my  own  part,"  she  replied,  "  I  am  too  old  a 
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traveller  to  care  about  it.  I  shall  fancy  myself  in  the 
cabin  of  a  ship,  and  as  there  will  be  no  pitching  or 
tossing,  I  shall  not  be  afraid  of  sea-sickness." 

"Oh,  madarn,"  replied  Hobson,  "we  all  know  how 
courageous  you  are.  Your  wonderful  energy  and  good- 
humour  have  contributed  more  than  you  imagine  to  keep 
up  our  spirits,  and  in  my  own  name  and  that  of  my 
companions  I  thank  you." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Hobson,  you  are  exaggerating." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  am  not ;  anyone  would  tell  you  the 
same  thing ;  but  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question.  You 
know  that,  in  June,  Captain  Craventy  is  going  to  send  us 
a  convoy  with  food,  which  will  take  back  our  furs  to  Fort 
Reliance.  Most  probably  our  friend  Black  will  return 
with  them  after  the  eclipse.  Do  you  intend  to  go  back 
with  him  ?" 

"  Doyou  want  to  send  me  back  ?  "  she  asked,  smDing. 

"  Oh,  madam ! " 

"  Well  then,"  she  replied,  extending  her  hand  to  him, 
"  I  must  ask  your  permission  to  spend  apother  winter 
here;  probably  next  year  one  of  the  Company's  ships 
will  come  round  to  Cape  Bathurst  If  so,  I  should  like 
to  go  back  through  Behring  Strait,  as  I  came  here 
overland." 

The  Lieutenant  was  delighted  to  hear  this,  for  he 
highly  appreciated  his  companion.  A  great  bond  of 
S3ntnpathy  united  him  and  Mrs.  Barnett,  and  both  of  them 
would  have  resetted  the  separation.     Who  could  tell 
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what  might  yet  be  in  reserve  for  the  expedition,  and  the 
example  of  these  two  people  might  be  very  beneficial. 

.On  the  20th  January  the  sun  reappeared  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  polar  night  was  over.  Though  the  orb 
remained  but  a  few  moments  above  the  horizon  it  was 
greeted  with  three  cheers  by  the  colonists.  From  this 
time  the  days  would  get  longer  and  longer. 

But  up  to  the  15th  March  the  weather  was  very 
unsettled.  On  the  fine  days  the  cold  was  so  great  that 
they  could  not  venture  out,  and  in  bad  weather  the 
snow-storms  kept  them  indoors.  It  was  only  at  certain 
intervals  that  they  could  perform  any  outdoor  work,  but 
no  long  excursions  could  be  attempted.  But  after  all 
there  was  no  necessity  to  go  far  afield,  for  the  traps 
were  in  full  activity.  At  the  end  of  the  winter  the  take 
of  martens,  foxes,  ermines,  and  other  animals  had  been 
very  large,  and  the  trappers  had  plenty  to  do  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  In  the  month  of  March 
one  single  excursion  was  made  to  Morse  Bay,  and  it  was 
then  ascertained  that  the  earthquake  had  considerably 
lowered  the  cliffs,  while  the  mountains  beyond  looked 
more  threatening  than  ever. 

About  the  20th  March  the  hunters  perceived  the 
first  swans  approaching  from  the  south.  Some  snow- 
buntings  and  winter-hawks  also  made  their  appearance, 
but  the  ground  was  still  deep  in  snow,  and  the  sun's 
rays  had  yet  no  effect  upon  the  thick  ice  of  lake  and 
sea. 
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The  break-up  of  the  ice  did  not  begin  till  early  in 
April — it  then  burst  with  tremendous  noise,  like  the 
discharge  of  heavy  guns.  Sudden  changes  also  took 
place  in  the  icebergs,  more  than  one  of  which  tumbled 
over  with  a  fearful  crash,  and  greatly  hastened  the 
breaking-up  of  the  ice-fields. 

At  this  time  the  mean  temperature  was  thirty-two 
degrees  above  zero,  so  the  upper  ice  quickly  dissolved, 
and  the  icebergs  drifted  away  until  they  were  lost  in 
the  fogs  on  the  horizon.  By  the  15  th  April  the  sea 
was  free,  and  a  ship  coming  from  the  Pacific  by  Behring 
Strait  might  have  reached  Cape  Bathurst  by  the 
American  co^t. 

Lake  Barnett  was  not  behindhand  in  getting  rid  of 
its  icy  cuirass,  greatly  to  the  delight  of  thousands  of 
ducks  and  other  aquatic  birds  which  frequented  its 
shores.  But  as  Hobson  had  foreseen,  the  level  of  the 
lake  had  been  altered  by  the  slope  caused  by  the  earth- 
quake. The  portion  of  the  shore  which  extended  in 
front  of  the  fort  had  increased  very  much,  and  Jasper 
Hobson  estimated  that  the  waters  had  receded  500 
paces.  Of  course,  the  water  on  the  western  side  had 
increased,  and  would  inundate  the  country  unless  some 
natural  barrier  prevented  it. 

It  was  very  fortunate  that  the  slope  was  not  in  the 
opposite  direction;  if  so,  the  fort  would  have  been 
inundated. 

The  little  river  ran  dry  very  soon  after  the  surface 
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had  thawed;  so  abrupt  was  the  slope  from  north  to  south 
that  it  appeared  as  if  the  waters  had  run  back  to  their 
source. 

"There,"  said  Hobson  to  the  Sergeant,  "we  have 
now  to  erase  a  river  from  the  map.  If  we  only  had 
that  stream  to  depend  upon  for  our  drinking-water  we 
should  be  in  a  very  awkward  position.  Fortunately, 
Lake  Barnett  still  remains,  and  I  do  not  suppose  we 
shall  drink  it  quite  dry  just  yet." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Sergeant,  "we  have  the  lake,  but 
do  you  think  its  waters  are  still  sweet  ?  " 

Hobson  looked  fixedly  at  his  subordinate  and  frowned. 
It  had  not  occurred  to  him  before  that  the  earthquake 
might  have  opened  a  communication  between  the  sea 
and  the  lake ;  if  so,  the  evil  was  beyond  remedy,  and  the 
factory  would  have  to  be  abandoned. 

They  ran  quickly  down  to  the  lake  and  tasted  the 
water.     It  was  still  sweet. 

The  snow  had  partly  disappeared  by  the  beginning 
of  May,  and  patched  of  verdure  began  to  be  visible  under 
the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays.  Some  mosses  and 
grasses  timidly  pushed  up  their  heads,  while  the  seeds 
which  Mr.  Joliffe  had  sowed  also  began  to  sprout,  for 
the  thick  snow  had  protected  them  through  the  winter. 
But  it  was  now  necessary  to  keep  the  birds  off.  This 
important  task  devolved  upon  the  Corporal,  .who  ac- 
quitted himself  with  all  the  seriousness  of  a  scarecrow  in 
a  kitchen-garden. 
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The  long  days  had  now  set  in,  and  hunting  was 
resumed.  Hobson  was  very  anxious  to  lay  in  a  stock  of 
furs  for  the  men  who  were  expected  from  Fort  Reliance 
in  a  week  or  two,  so  they  commenced  their  campaign 
vigorously.  But  they  had  not  to  take  long  or  fatiguing 
excursions,  as  the  game  was  so  extremely  plentiful,  and 
martens,  reindeer,  hares,  cariboos,  foxes,  and  ermines 
passed  close  in  front  of  them. 

There  was  some  regret  expressed  that  no  traces 
could  be  found  of  the  bears ;  not  only  had  they  them- 
selves fled,  but  they  had  taken  all  their  relatives  with 
them.  Perhaps  the  earthquake  had  completely  frightened 
them,  for  those  animals  are  very  nervous,  if  one  may 
apply  such  a  term  to  them. 

The  month  of  May  was  very  wet.  Snow  and  rain 
alternated  throughout.  The  mean  temperature  was  only 
forty-one  degrees  above  zero ;  fogs  were  frequent,  and 
sometimes  so  very  thick  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
prudent to  go  far  from  home.  Peterson  and  Kellet 
on  one  occasion  were  absent  for  eight-and-forty  hours, 
and  caused  their  companions  the  greatest  anxiety.  They 
took  a  wrong  turn,  which  they  did  not  at  first  find  out, 
and  they  wandered  away  southwards  when  they  thought 
they  were  close  to  Morse  Bay.  They  were  very  much 
exhausted  from  want  of  food  when  they  returned. 

June  came,  and  fine  warm  weather  with  it.  The 
colonists  now  left  off  their  winter  clothing  and  set  about 
repairing  the  fort.     Hobson  also  gave  orders  for  the 
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construction  of  an  immense  store-house  at  the  south 
angle  of  the  court — the  neighbourhood  was  so  full  of 
game  that  it  justified  the  erection  of  this  new  building. 
The  reserve  of  furs  was  very  large,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  have  some  place  to  store  them  safely. 

The  detachment  from  Fort  Reliance  was  now 
expected  every  day  \  many  things  were  still  wanting  at 
the  new  factory.  Stores  were  runniiig  short  If  the 
detachment  had  quitted  Fort  Reliance  at  the  beginning 
of  May,  it  ought  to  reach  Cape  Bathurst  by  the  middle 
of  June.  It  may  be  remembered  that  that  was  the 
rendezvous  fixed  upon,  and  as  Hobson  had  built  his 
house  upon  the  cape  itself  the  agents  could  scarcely  fail 
to  find  him. 

So  from  the  15  th  June  an  anxious  watch  was  kept. 
The  English  flag  waved  from  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and 
could  be  seen  for  a  long  distance.  They  expected 
the  convoy  to  approach  by  the  same  route  which  the 
Lieutenant  had  followed,  namely,  along  the  coast  from 
Coronation  Gulf  to  Cape  Bathurst.  This  was  the 
safest,  if  not  the  shortest  route,  and  at  that  time  of  year 
the  sea-shore  could  easily  be  skirted. 

However,  when  the  month  of  June  had  passed  and 
the  convoy  had  not  arrived,  Hobson  began  to  get 
uneasy,  particularly  as  fogs  now  enveloped  the  land- 
scape. He  was  afraid  that  the  agents  had  lost  their 
way,  and  the  fogs  would  impede  them  considerably. 

Hobson  often  took  counsel  with  his  friends.     The 
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astronomer  did  not  hide  his  apprehensions,  for  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  return  with  a  party  as  soon  as  he 
had  seen  the  eclipse.  Now  if  the  detachment  did  not 
come  he  would  have  to  face  the  cheerful  prospects  of 
another  winter  in  those  latitudes.  He  confided  his  fears 
to  Hobson,  who  hardly  knew  ,what  reply  to  make  to  him. 

On  the  4th  July,  as  there  were  no  tidings  of  the 
convoy,  some  of  the  men  went  out  to  explore,  but 
returned  without  having  discovered  any  traces  of  them. 

It  was  now  evident  that  either  the  men  had  not 
started  at  all,  or  they  had  lost  their  way.  Unfortunately 
the  latter  hypothesis  was  only  too  probable.  '  Hobson 
was  certain  Captain  Craventy  would  send  off  the  convoy 
as  agreed. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  anxious  the  Lieu* 
tenant  had  become.  The  summer  was  gradually  passing 
away.  In  two  months  more  the  Arctic*  winter,  with  all 
its  north  wind,  snow-storms,  and  long  nights,  would 
again  be  upon  them. 

But  Hobson  was  not  a  man  to  remain  in  a  stslte  of 
uncertainty ;  he  must  do  something ;  and  after  consul- 
tation with  his  companions,  the  following  was  agreed 

■ 

upon : 

It  was  now  the  5th  July;  in  another  fortnight, 
that  is  on  the  i8th,  the  solar  eclipse  was  to  take  place. 
After,  that  Thomas  Black  wished  to  leave  Fort  Hope. 
it  was  therefore  decided  that  if  the  convoy  had  not 
arrived  by  the  i8th  some  of  the  men  should  take  sledges 
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and  set  off  for  the  Slave  Lake.  They  would  take  with 
them  some  of  the  most  valuable  furs,  and  in  about  six 
weeks — that  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of  August — if  the  weather 
continued  fine,  they  would  reach  Fort  Reliance. 

This  point  settled,  Thomas  Black  became  once  more 
absorbed  in  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE   ECLIPSE   OF  THE    i8tH   JULY,    1860. 

All  this  time  the  fog  continued,  the  sun  shone  through 
the  mists,  and  the  astronomer  began  to  be  afraid  that 
the  eclipse  would  not  be  visible.  At  times  the  fog  was 
so  thick  that  the  top  of  the  cape  could  not  be  seen  from 
the  courtyard. 

Lieutenant  Hobson  grew  more  and  more  uneasy. 
He  had  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  convoy  had  lost  its 
way,  and  vague  apprehensions  and  presentiments  weighed 
upon  his  mind.  This  man,  usually  so  energetic,  was 
afraid  to  think  of  the  future,  though  he  could  not  explain 
why.  Everything  apparently  was  reassuring.  Notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  the  winter,  all  his  companions 
had  enjoyed  excellent  health.  There  had  been  no  dis- 
agreements, and  everyone  had  worked  hard.  They  had 
plenty  of  game  and  furs,  and  the  Company  could  not  be 
but  satisfied  with  the  results.  Even  supposing  that  the 
supplies  did  not  come,  there.was  plenty  of  food  in  the 
neighbourhood^  and  no  fear  of  a  second  winter  need 

Q  2 
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be  entertained.     Why,  then,  was  Lieutenant  Hobson  so 
uneasy  ? 

More  than  once  he  and  Mrs.  Barnett  had  talked  on 
the  subject  She  sought  to  raise  his  spirits,  and  brought 
forward  the  reasons  quoted  above.  One  day,  while 
walking  with  him,  she  pleaded  with  more  than  usual 
insistence  in  favour  of  Cape  Bathurst  and  the  factory 
which  had  been  founded  with  so  much  trouble. 

"You  are  quite  right,  madam,"  replied  Hobson; 
"but  I  cannot  help  my  presentiments.  Yet  I  am  no 
visionary.  More  than  twenty  times  in  my  life  I  have 
been  in  very  critical  situations,  but  have  never  felt 
anxious.  I  am  now  uneasy  for  the  first  time.  If  I  had 
to  face  some  actual  danger,  I  should  not  care ;  but  this 
vague  peril  of  which  I  have  a  presentiment " 

"But  what  danger,"  asked  Mrs.  Barnett,  "do  you 
fear — men,  animals,  or  nature  ?  " 

"Certainly  not  animals,"  replied  the  Lieutenant — 
"  they  fear  us ;  nor  do  I  care  about  other  men.  There 
are  only  Esquimaux  in  these  districts,  for  Indians  rarely 
come  so  far." 

"And  I  may  add  that  the  Canadians,  whom  you 
rather  dreaded  last  season,  have  not  appeared  this 
summer." 

"  And  I  am  sorry  for  it,  madam." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  regret  the  enemies  of  your 
Company  ?  " 
•    "Madam,"  he  replied,  "I  am  glad,  and  yet  I  am 
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sorry.  That  you  will  perhaps  think  difficult  of  explanation ; 
but  you  know  the  convoy  from  Fort  Reliance  has  not 
yet  arrived,  nor  have  the  agents  of  the  Fur  Company 
put  in  an  appearance.  Not  a  single  Esquimaux  has 
visited  this  part  of  the  coast  during  the  summer." 

"Well,  what  do  you  deduce  from  all  this?"  asked 
Mrs.  Barnett. 

"  That  it  is  not  so  easy  as  they  expected,  to  come  to 
Cape  Bathurst  and  to  Fort  Hope." 

Mrs.  Barnett  looked  at  the  Lieutenant.  He  had  a 
very  careworn  expression,  and  she  had  not  overlooked 
his  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  w^ord  easy. 

"  Well,  then,". she  said,  "  as  you  fear  neither  men  nor 
animals,  you  are  afraid  of  the  elements,  I  presume  ?  " 

"  Madam,"  replied  Hobson,  "  I  do  not  know  if  my 
spirit  is  broken  or  whether  I  am  blinded  by  presenti- 
ments, but  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  something  very 
strange  about  this  country.  If  I  had  been  better 
acquainted  with  it,  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  settled 
here.  I  have  already  pointed  out  to  you  certain 
peculiarities  which  appear  to  me  inexplicable,  such  as 
the  total  absence  of  stones  and  the  clean-cut  line  of  the 
coast  The  primitive  formation  of  this  part  of  the 
continent  is  not  clear  to  me.  I  know  very  well  that  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  volcano  would  give  rise  to  certain 
phenomena.  You  remember  what  we  said  about  the 
tides  ?  " 

"Yes,  quite  w^ll." 
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**  According  to  observations  made  in  these  latitudes, 
the  sea  ought  to  have  risen  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  but  it 
has  scarcely  risen  twelve  inches." 

"  No  doubt,"  replied  Mrs.  Bamett ;  '*  but  you  have 
explained  the  effect  by  the  peculiar  formation  of  the 
land,  the  narrowness  of  the  straits — ^^' 

"  I  have  only  attempted  to  explain  it,"  replied  Hobson; 
"but  the  day  before  yesterday  I  noticed  a  still  more 
extraordinary  phenomenon,  which  I  cannot  explain,  and 
I  doubt  if  a  philosopher  would  be  able  to  do  so." 

Mrs.  Bamett  looked  at  him,  and  said,  "What  has 
happened  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  know  the  day  before  yesterday  the  moon 
was  full,  and  the  tide  ought  to  have  been  very  high  j 
but  it  did  not  even  rise  a  foot  higher  than  usual,  for  in 
fact  it  did  not  rise  at  all" 

"  Perhaps  you  might  have  been  mistaken^" 
•     "  No,  I  am  not  mistaken ;  I  looked  at  it  particularly. 
There  was  positively  no  tide  whatever  on  the  coast." 

"And  to  what  conclusion  have  you  come,  Mr* 
Hobson  ?  " 

"  I  conclude  that  here  the  laws  of  nature  are  changed, 
or  that  this  is  a  very  peculiar  situation ;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  I  can  explain  nothing,  and  I  am  very  uneasy." 

Mrs.  Barnett  did  not  pursue  the  subject  farther. 
The  absence  of  tide  was  as  unaccountable  as  the  absence 
of  the  sun  would  be ;  perhaps  the  earthquake  had  altered 
the  conformation  of  the  coast ;  but  this  hypothesis  could 
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not  be  supported  by  any  careful  observer  of  terrestrial 
phenomena. 

It  was  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  Lieutenant  had 
been  mistaken,  for  that  very  same  day — the  6th  July — he 
and  Mrs.  Bamett  ascertained  by  marl^s  made  on  thr 
beach  that  there  was  absolutely  no  tide. 

This  curious  fact  was  kept  secret,  for  the  Lieutenant 
did  not  wish  to  alarm  his  men,  but  he  often  went  up  to 
the  summit  of  the  cape  to  make  observations  of  the 
ocean,  which  was  now  free,  and  stretched  out  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach. 

During  July  the  chase  of  furred  animals  was  given 
up,  for  they  had  lost  their  fine  winter  clothing.  The 
colonists  only  hunted  game  for  food,  such  as  cariboos 
and  polar  hares,  which  curiously  enough  increased  and 
multiplied  close  to  the  fort,  and  took  no  notice  of  the 
guns. 

On  the  15th  July  things  were  in  the  same  state. 
There  was  no  news  from  Fort  Reliance,  and  Hobson 
resolved  to  carry  out  his  project  of  sending  to  Captain 
Craventy,  as  the  captain  had  not  sent  to  him. 

Sergeant  Long  was  naturally  chosen  to  lead  the 
expedition,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  the  Lieutenant  ; 
he  argued  that  he  must  be  away  for  a  long  time,  for 
he  could  not  return  to  the  fort  before  the  following 
summer,  and  so  would  be  obliged  to  pass  the  winter  at 
Fort  Reliance.  This  would  entail  an  absence  of  at  least 
eight  months.     Either    MacNab  or    Rae  might   have 
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taken  the  Sergeant's  place,  but  they  were  both  married       i 
men,  and  one  being  the  carpenter,  and  the  other  the       ! 
blacksmith  of  the  expedition,  they  could  not  be  spared 
from  the  fort.  f  ' 

It  was  for  the  above  reasons  that  the  Lieutenant 
chose  Sergeant  Long,  who  obeyed  as  in  duty  bound. 
The  four  soldiers  chosen  to  accompany  him  were  Belcher, 
Pond,  Peterson,  and  Kellet,  who  were  soon  ready  to 
start. 

Four  sledges  and  teams  of  dogs  were  placed  at  their 
disposal,  and  they  were  to  take  with  them  a  large  quantity 
of  furs.  The  19th  July,  the  morning  after  the  eclipse, 
was  the  day  fixed  for  the  start.  Thomas  Black  of 
course  went  with  the  expedition.  He  and  his  precious 
instruments  had  a  sledge  placed  at  their  disposal. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  worthy  savant  was  very 
unhappy  during  the  few  days  preceding  the  eclipse.  The 
intermittence  of  good  and  bad  weather,  the  continual  fogs, 
and  the  heavily  rain-laden  atmosphere  and  changeable 
winds  worried  him  tremendously.  He  could  neither  eat 
nor  sleep,  and  if,  while  the  eclipse  lasted,  the  sun  and 
moon  should  both  be  enshrouded  in  mists,  and  it  should 
turn  out  that  his  journey  had  been  fruitless,  what  a  dis- 
appointment it  would  be!  All  that  fatigue,  all  those 
dangers  incurred,  and  with  no  result  after  all ! 

"Fancy  having  come  so  far  to  see  the  moon,  and 
then  not  to  see  it  after  all ! "  he  would  exclaim 
piteously. 
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But  this  he  would  not  acknowledge.  Every  evening 
he  would  mount  to  the  summit  of  the  cape,  and  watch 
the  sky.  He  had  not  even  the  consolation  of  seeing  the 
moon,  for  it  being  three  days  before  a  "  new  moon,"  she 
was  accompanying  the  sun  round  the  earth,  and  conse- 
quently her  light  was  dimmed  in  his. 

Thomas  Black  would  often  pour  his  troubles  into  the 
sympathising  ears  of  Mrs.  Barnett.  She  felt  very  sorry 
for  him,  and  one  day  she  raised  his  spirits  by  telling  him 
that  the  barometer  was  rising,  while  she  also  reminded 
him  that  they  were  then  in  the  fine  season. 

"  The  fine  season ! "  exclaimed  Black,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  "  how  can  you  talk  of  a  fine  season  in  such  a 
country  as  this  ?  " 

"  But,  after  all,  Mr.  Black,  supposing  by  some  accident 
that  you  fail  to  observe  this  eclipse,  there  will  be  some 
others,  I  suppose — it  will  not  be  the  last  one  in  the 
century,  surely  ?  " 

"No,"  replied  the  astronomer,  "there  will  be  five 
more  total  eclipses  6f  the  sun  before  the  year  1900.  One 
on  the  31st  .December,  1861,  will  be  total  for  the 
Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Desert  of  Sahara ; 
the  second,  on  the  22nd  December,  1870,  for  the 
Azores,  the  South  of  Spain,  Algeria,  Sicily,  and  Turkey  ; 
a  third,  on  the  19th  August,  1887,  for  the  north-east  of 
Germany,  South  Russia,  and  Central  Asia ;  a  fourth,  on 
the  9th  August,  1896,  in  Greenland,  Lapland,  and 
Siberia;   and  lastly,   on   the   20th  May,   1900,  a  fifth, 
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which  will  be  total  for  the  United  States,  Spain,  Algeria, 
and  Eg)^t." 

"  Well,  then,  Mr.  Black,  if  you  miss  the  eclipse  of 
July,  t86o,  you  may  console  yourself  with  that  of  the 
3TSt  December,  1861.  It  is  only  seventeen  months  to 
wait," 

"I  shall  have  to  wait  twenty-six  years  to  console 
myself,  not  only  seventeen  months/* 

**  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Because  the  eclipse  of  the  9th  August,  1896,  will 
be  the  only  one  total  for  these  high  latitudes,  such  as 
Lapland,  Siberia,  or  Greenland." 

"But  why  is  it  particularly  necessary  to  make  the 
observation  so  far  north  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Barnett. 

"Why?"  exclaimed  Black.  "It  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  science.  Eclipses  have  very  rarely  been 
observed  in  polar  regions,  where  the  sun,  being  but  little 
above  the  horizon,  looks  so  much  larger.  The  moon 
also  apparently  increases  in  size,  so  the  luminous  corona 
and  protuberances  can  be  more  easily  examined;  and 
that  is  the  reason,  madam,  why  I  have  come  so  far  to 
see  the  eclipse.  These  conditions  will  not  again  occur 
till  1896,  and  I  may  not  be  alive  then." 

'  Of  course  no  answer  could  be  made  to  such  an 
argument,  and  Thomas  Black  continued  very  unhappy    . 
for  the  weather  threatened  to  become  worse. 

The  1 6th  was  a  very  fine  day,  but  the  17  th,  on  the 
contrary,  was  cloudy  and  foggy.     Thomas  Black  began 
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to  despair  and  got  really  ill.  The  feverish  condition  in 
which  he  had  lately  been  living  threatened  to  result  in 
serious  illness.  In  vain  Mrs.  Barnett  and  Hobson  tried 
to  calm  him,  while  the  soldiers  could  not  understand 
why  on  earth  he  worried  himself  so  much  about  the 
moon. 

At  length  the  i8th  July,  the  important  day,  arrived. 
The  eclipse  was  to  last  4  min.  37  sec,  that  is,  from 
43  min.  15  sec.  past  eleven,  till  47  min.  57  sec.  past 
eleven. 

"  After  all,  what  is  it  I  want  ?  "  cried  the  astronomer, 
almost  tearing  his  hair.  "  I  only  ask  for  one  little  bit  of 
clear  blue  sky  where  the  eclipse  is  to  take  place,  and 
only  for  four  minutes.  After  that  it  may  snow  and 
thunder,  and  do  all  kinds  of  mischief,  and  I  shall  care 
no  more  for  it  than  a  snail  would  for  a  chronometer." 

Thomas  Black  had  some  reason  after  all  for  his 
alarm ;  it  appeared  likely  that  any  observation  would  be 
impossible.  At  daybreak  the  horizon  was  covered  with 
mist,  heavy  clouds  came  up  from  the  south,  just  in  the 
spot  where  the  eclipse  was  expected;  but  perhaps  the 
patron  feaint  of  astronomers  would  have  pity  on  Black, 
for  about  eight  o'clock  the  wind  got  up  from  the  north 
and  cleared  the  sky. 

A  cry  of  gratitdde  and  thankfulness  went  up  from-  the 
astronomer's  heart.  The  sky  was  now  clear;  the  sun 
was  shining  brightly,  and  the  moon  which  was  to  obscure 
it  had  not  yet  appeared. 
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The  astronomer  immediately  took  his  instruments  up 
to  the  top  of  the  promontory,  and  having  laid  them 
towards  the  southern  horizon,  he  waited.  He  had  re- 
covered his  usual  serenity,  for  what  was  theie  to  fear? — 
nothing,  unless  the  sky  were  to  fall.  At  nine  o'clock 
there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  The  conditions  could 
never  be  more  favourable. 

Hobson  and  all  his  companions,  male  and  female, 
climbed  to  the  top  of  Cape  Bathurst  to  assist  in  the 
operations.  The  sun  rose  slowly,  describing  an  extended 
arc  above  the  southern  plane.  No  one  said  a  word — 
they  awaited  the  eclipse  in  solemn  expectation. 

About  half-past  nine  the  eclipse  commenced.  The 
disc  of  the  moon  encroached  on  that  of  the  sun,  but  the 
former  was  not  to  cover  the  sun  completely  till  forty- 
three  minutes  past  eleven.  That  was  the  time  fixed 
by  astronomers  for  the  totality,  and  we  know  that  no 
mistake  can  possibly  creep  into  those  marvellous  cal- 
culations,  controlled  by  all  the  observatories  of  the 
world. 

Thomas  Black  had  brought  with  him  a  number  of 
darkened  glasses,  so  that  all  could  watch  the  phenomenon 
comfortably. 

The  brown  disc  of  the  moon  advanced  slowly. 
Terrestrial  objects  had  assumed  an  orange  tint.  The 
atmosphere  in  the  zenith  had  changed  colour.  At  a 
quarter-past  ten  half  the  sun  was  obscured.  Some  of 
the  dogs  which  were  at  liberty  became  very  uneasy  an4 
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howled  dismally.  The  water-fowl  remained  on  shore, 
calling  each  other  to  rest  and  seeking  their  sleeping- 
places.  The  mothers  called  the  chickens  under  their 
wings.  All  animals  thought  night  had  come,  and  sought 
sleep.  At  eleven  o'clock  two-thirds  of  the  sun  was 
covered ;  objects  then  took  a  reddish  tint,  a  sort  of 
gloomy  twilight  reigned,  and  this  would  soon  be  suc- 
ceeded by  total  darkness.  Some  of  the  planets.  Mercury 
and  Venus,  appeared,  and  some  of  the  constellations. 
Darkness  became  more  intense  every  moment. 

Thomas  Black,  with  his  eye  fixed  to  the  glass  of  his 
instrument,  was  intently  watching  the  eclipse.  At  forty- 
three  minutes  past  eleven  the  two  discs  ought  to  be  one 
in  front  of  the  other. 

"Eleven  forty-three !"  cried  Hobson,  who  was  watching 
his  chronometer. 

Thomas  Black  remained  motionless.  Half  a  minute 
elapsed.  He  then  rose,  his  eyes  opened  to  their 
fullest  extent ;  he  then  stooped  to  the  telescope  once 
more,  and  in  half  a  minute  jumped  up  excitedly, 
exclaiming : 

"  It  is  going,  it  is  going !  The  moon  is  dis- 
appearing ! " 

And  in  fact  the  disc  of  the  riioon  was  actually 
gliding  away  from  the  sun  without  having  entirely 
concealed  it.  Only  about  two-thirds  of  the  orb  had  been 
covered. 

The  astronomer  was  perfectly  stupefied.     The  four 
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minutes  had  passed.     Light  was  returning,  the  luminous 
corona  had  not  been  visible. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Jasper  Hobson. 

"  The  matter  ?  "  exclaimed  the  astronomer.  "  Why, 
the  eclipse  is  not  complete.  It  is  not  total  for  this  part 
of  the  globe — do  you  understand  me  ? — ^not  total  1 " 

"  Then  your  almanacks  must  be  wrong." 

"  Wrong  I    Tell  that  to  the  marines,  Mr.  Hobson." 

"Well,   then ^"     Hobson's  face  clouded  as  he 

stopped. 

"Then,^'  replied  Black,  "we  are  not  on  the  70th 
parallel." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Bamett 

"  We  shall  soon  know,"  said  the  astronomer,  whose 
eyes  flashed  with  anger  and  disappointment.  "The 
sun  will  soon  pass  the  meridian.  Give  me  my  sextant 
— quick,  quick  !  " 

One  of  the  soldiers  ran  to  the  house  and  brought 
back  the  instrument. 

Thomas  Black  then  made  his  observation,  and  put 
down  his  calculations  in  his  note-book. 

"  How  wag  Cape  Bathurst  situated  when  we  took  the 
latitude  last  year  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  It  was  70  deg.  44  min.  37  sec,"  Hobson  replied. 

"  Well,  sir,  it  is  now  73  deg.  7  min.  20  sec.  You 
see  we  are  not  under  the  70th  parallel  after  all." 

"Or,  rather,  we  are  no  longer  there,"  muttered 
Jasper  Hobson. 
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A  sudden  revelation  seemed  to  have  come  upon  his 
mind.  All  the  phenomena  hitherto  so  unexplicable  were 
now  accounted  for. 

Cape  Bathurst,  since  the  arrival  of  the  expedition, 
had  drifted  three  degrees  farther  north  ! 


END  OF  PART  I. 
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CHAPTER  L 


A  FLOATING  FORT. 


Fort  Hope,  established  by  Lieutenant  Hobson  on  the 
shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  had  drifted.  Was  any  blame 
attributable  to  the  brave  agent  of  the  Company  on  this 
account?  No.  Anyone  might  have  been  equally  mis- 
taken. No  one  could  possibly  have  anticipated  such  an 
occurrence.  He  thought  he  had  built  his  house  upon  a 
rock,  and,  lo !  he  had  not  built  it  even  on  the  sand. 
The  peninsula  had  been  suddenly  torn  away  from  the 
continent.  This  peninsula  was  in  reality  nothing  but 
an  immense  glacier,  five  hundred  square  miles  in  area, 
which,  in  consequence  of  successive  alluvial  deposits, 
looked  like  solid  ground.  It  had  been  connected  to  the 
main-land  for  centuries,  but  the  earthquake  of  the 
3rd  of  January  had  broken  it  away,  and  it  was  now 
nothing  but  a  wandering  and  floating  island,  and  had 
been  tossed  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  three  months. 
Yes,  it  was  nothing  but  a  raft  of  ice  upon  which  Fort 
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Hope  and  its  inhabitants  j^rere  resting.  Hobson  now 
perceived  why  the  latitude  had  chsgaged.  It  was  evident 
that  the  isthmus  had  been  actually  separated  some  time 
before,  yet  as  long  as  the  winter  lasted  and  the  sea  was 
frozen,  the  peninsula  remained  in  statu  quo.  But  when 
the  thaw  came,  and  the  sea  became  open,  then  the 
peninsula  moved  away  with  its  woods  and  cliffs,  its  lake 
and  coast-line,  and  drifted  on  under  the  influence  of 
some  unknown  current  For  many  months  this  move- 
ment had  been  proceeding  unnoticed  by  the  colonists, 
who,  it  will  he  remembered,  did  not  go  far  fropi  Fort 
Hope  in  their  bunting  expeditions.  Even  if  landmarks 
had  been  made  they  would  have  been  of  no  use,  for,  in 
the  first  place,  the  fogs  were  too  thick,  and  besides,  the 
soil  was  apparently  firm,  and  gave  no  sign  of  any  move- 
ment whatever.  It  was  also  remarkable  that  the  position 
of  the  peninsula  with  regard  to  the  sun  had  not  changed, 
notwithstanding  its  movement ;  for  had  the  points  of  the 
compass  been  in  any  way  altered,  the  sun  and  the  moon 
would  have  risen  or  set  in  an  entirely  new  direction,  and 
Hobsoq,  or  Mr.  Barnett,  or  certainly  Thomas  Black, 
would  have  noticed  the  change;  but  so  far  the  move- 
ment of  the  island,  though  rapid,  had  not  been  felt,  and 
it  had  followed  a  certain  parallel  of  latitude. 

jasper  Hobson,  although  he  had  no  n^isgiving  re- 
specting the  courage  and  endurance  of  his  companions, 
did  not  wish  to  ac(juaint  them  with  the  actual  state  of 
affairs.     It  would  be  quite  time  enough  to  tell  them  all 
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about  it  when  he  had  studied  them  thoroughly.  Very 
fortunately  all  of  his  companions,  whether  soldiers  or 
workmen,  took  little  or  no  notice  of  his  astronomical 
observations,  and  as  they  did  not  care  for  the  latitude  or 
longitude  they  could  not  have  any  suspicion  of  the 
anxiety  which  just  then  occupied  Hobson's  mind. 

So  the  Lieutenant  determined  to  hold  his  tongue,  and 
to  keep  the  secret,  which  it  required  all  his  energy  to  do. 
He  even  endeavoured  to  console  Thomas  Black,  who 
was  lamenting  his  disappointment  and  tearing  his  hair. 

For  the  astronomer  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  of 
the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  by  which  he  had  been 
victimised.  Not  having,  like  the  Lieutenant,  observed 
the  peculiarities  of  the  district,  he  could  not  understand- 
the  failure  of  his  observations ;  nor  did  he  care  to  look 
beyond  the  one  object  of  his  existence — the  failure  of 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  had  not  "come  off"  at  the 
time  named.  So  he  only  concluded  that  the  almanac- 
makers,  to  their  eternal  shame,  had  made  a  great  mis- 
take, and  that  this  eclipse,  the  peculiar  property  of 
Thomas  Black,  had  not  been  total  on  the  70th 
degree  as  announced.  It  was  almost  impossible  that  an 
error  could  have  been  made,  and  he  would  not  believe 
it — yet  there  was  t}ie  fact  I  His  disappointment  was  very 
great,  but  he  would  very  soon  learn  the  truth* 

Hobson  meanwhile  said  nothing  to  his  men,  and 
they  proceeded  about  their  usual  occupations.  But  just 
as  they  were  leaving  the  summit  of  the  cape  to  return  to 
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the  Factory,  Corporal  JolifFe  came  up,  and  touching  his 
hat,  said : 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  may  I  ask  you  a 
question  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Corporal,"  Hobson  replied.  "  What  is  it  ?  " 

However,  JolifFe  hesitated;  he  did  not  speak  until  his 
wife  nudged  his  elbow. 

"  Well,  sir,  it  is  about  that  70th  degree  of  latitude. 
If  I  do  not  mistake,  we  are  not  where  you  thought  we 
were." 

The  Lieutenant  frowned. 

"  In  fact,"  he  replied  evasively,  "  we  made  a  mistake 
in  our  calculation,  we  are  a  little  out  of  our  reckoning ; 
but  what  can  that  matter  to  you  ?  " 

"Well,  it  is  this  way,  sir,  it's  the  pay;  you  know  the 
Company  promised  us  double  pay." 

Hobson  breathed  freely.  The  men  had  been  pro- 
mised double  pay  if  they  succeeded  in  establishing  a  fort 
on  the  70th  degree  north  latitude  or  higher,  and  JolifFe, 
who  was  always  wide  awake,  had  looked  upon  the  whole 
thing  as  a  question  of  pay,  and  was  afraid  he  would  not 
get  his  extra  money. 

"  You  may  make  your  mind  quite  easy  on  that  point," 
replied  Hobson  smiling,  "  and  you  can  tell  all  the  men  so. 
Our  mistake,  which  is  inexplicable,  will  not  in  any  way 
prejudice  your  interests.  We  are  above,  and  not  below, 
the  70th  parallel,  so  you  will  be  certain  to  get  your 
double  pay." 
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"  Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the  Corporal, who  brightened 
up  immediately.  "  It  is  not  the  money  as  we  sticks  to, 
but  the  money  as  sticks  to  us." 

With  this  very  profound  aphorism.  Corporal  Joliffe 
retired  with  his  men,  little  thinking  that  such  a  great  and 
terrible  change  had  come  over  their  position. 

Sergeant  Long  was  about  to  descend  to  the  Fort  with 
the  others,  but  Hobson  stopped  him.  He  turned  on  his 
heel  and  waited  for  orders. 

Everybody  had  now  left  the  summit  of  the  cape 
except  Mrs.  Bamett,  Madge,  Thomas  Black,  Hobson, 
and  Long. 

Since  the  eclipse  Mrs.  Bamett  had  not  spoken  a 
word.  She  looked  at  Hobson  inquiringly,  but  he 
avoided  her  glance.  She  seemed  rather  more  astonished 
than  anxious,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  she  actually 
comprehended  the  full  extent  of  the  calamity  as  Hobson 
did.  However,  she  leant  against  her  faithful  attendant, 
who  supported  her  round  the  waist. 

The  astronomer  paced  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
could  not  keep  quiet.  His  hair  was  dishevelled,  and  he 
gesticulated  wildly,  now  striking  his  hands  together 
violently,  and  now  letting  them  drop  listlessly  to  his 
sides.  He  shook  his  fist  at  the  sun,  staring  at  it  all  the 
time,  to  the  imminent  injury  of  his  eyes. 

At  length  he  grew  somewhat  calmer,  he  was  able  to 
speak  coherently,  and,  with  folded  arms  and  flashing 
eyes,  he  strode  angrily  up  to  the  Lieutenant, 
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•*  I  have  a  crow  to  pluck  with  you,  Mr.  Agent  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.'' 

This  appellation,  and  the  tone  of  his  address,  looked 
very  like  a  challenge;  but  Hobson  did  not  wish  to 
regard  it  in  that  light,  for  he  quite  felt  for  the  poor  man 
in  his  great  disappointment,  and  made  no  reply. 

**  Mr.  Hobson,"  continued  the  astronomer,  with  ill- 
concealed  irritation,  ''will  you  tell  me  what  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this  ?  Is  it  your  fault  ?  In  any  case,  you 
have  struck  at  people  higher  than  I — do  you  under- 
stand ? — ^and  you  will  live  to  repent  yqur  conduct." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Hobson  quietly. 

*^  I  mean,  sir,  that  you  have  engaged  to  lead  your 
detachment  to  the  70th  degree  of  latitude.'' 

*<  Or  beyond  it,"  replied  Hobson. 

^  Beyond  it  I"  exclaimed  the  astronomer.  '^  What  is 
that  to  me  ?  To  observe  the  eclipse,  I  should  have  been 
stationed  actually  upon  the  70th  parallel,  and  now  W9 
are  three  degrees  farther  north," 

"Well,"  replied  Hobson,  in  the  same  calm  tone, 
''we  are  mistaken,  that's  alL" 

"Oh,  is  that  all?"  retorted  the  astronomer,  who 
was  fast  losing  his  temper  at  the  Lieutenant's  calm* 
ness« 

"  I  would  just  remind  you,  Mr.  Black,  that  you  are 
as  much  to  blame  as  anyone.  On  our  arrival  at  Cape 
Bathurst  we  took  the  latitude  together — ^you  with  your 
own  instruments,  I  with  mine.    You  cannot,  then,  hold 
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me  respcmsible  for  an  error  to  which  you  are  equally 
committed." 

Thomas  Black  was  quite  taken  aback  by  this  reply, 
and,  in  jpite  of  his  irritation,  he  could  not  answer. 
What  excuse  had  he  got?  If  anyone  had  made  a 
mistake,  be  had ;  and  in  Europe  what  would  they  think 
of  an  astronomer  who  had  made  such  an  error  ?  The 
idea  of  Thomas  Black  making  a  mistake  of  thr^e  degrees 
in  the  sun's  altitude — ^and  under  what  circumstances  too  1 
Thomas  Black  was  dishonoured  for  ever. 

"  But  how  could  I  make  such  a  mistake  f  ^  he  ex- 
claimed. ^  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  I  do  not  know 
how  to  handle  a  sextant,  or  to  calculate  an  angle  f  Am 
I  blind?  Under  these  circumstances,  I  suppose  I  had 
better  throw  myself  over  the  cliff." 

"  Mr.  Black,*  said  Hobson  quietly,  "  you  need  not 
accuse  yourself;  you  have  made  no  mistake." 

"  Ah,  then  it  is  only  you  who " 

"  I  am  no  more  to  blame  than  yourself.  Just  listen 
to  me,  all  of  you  ;  but  you  must  promise  to  keep  secret 
what  I  am  about  to  disclose.  There  is  no  use  in 
frightening  our  associates." 

They  all  drew  near  the  Lieutenant;  no  one  spoke^ 
but  there  was  a  tacit  agreement  to  keep  the  secret  he 
was  about  to  impart. 

"  My  friends,"  said  Hobson,  *'  when,  a  year  ago,  we 
reached  this  point  of  British  America,  we  found  that 
Cape  Bathufft  was  situated  exactly  on  the  70th  parallel; 
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and  if  we  are  now  nearly  three  degrees  farther  north,  it 
is  because  we  have  drifted  thither." 

"Drifted!"  exclaimed  Thomas  Black.  "Do  not 
talk  such  nonsense  to  me  1  When  was  a  cape  ever 
known  to  drift  ?" 

"  It  is  true,  for  all  that,  Mr.  Black,"  replied  Hobson 
gravely.  "  The  whole  of  this  (former)  peninsula  is  now 
an  island,  a  raft  of  ice.  It  was  separated  from  the  con- 
tinent by  the  late  earthquake,  and  it  is  now  drifting  with 
an  arctic  current." 

"  Where  to  ?"  asked  Sergeant  Long. 

"  God  only  knows  1"  replied  the  Lieutenant  solemnly* 

The  whole  party  remained  silent  for  some  time. 
They  looked  towards  the  south  involuntarily,  but  they 
could  perceive  nothing  but  sea.  If  Cape  Bathurst  had 
been  a  few  hundred  feet  higher,  they  would  have 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  their  floating 
island. 

All  were  much  impressed  at  the  thought  that  Fort 
Hope  and  its  inhabitants  were  drifting  hither  and  thither 
at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  sea. 

"So  this  explains  all  the  curious  anomalies  of  our 
position,"  said  Mrs.  Bamett. 

"Yes,  madam,"  replied  the  Lieutenant  "This 
peninsula-  of  Victoria,  now  an  island,  is  only  an  ice- 
raft;  though  for  centuries  it  has  been  welded  to  the 
American  continent.  By  degrees  it  has  become  covered 
with  earth  and  sand ;  seeds  have  been  dropped,  and  have 
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germinated ;  trees  and  grass  have  sprung  up ;  the  clouds 
have  formed  the  lake  and  the  river.  Vegetation  quite 
transformed  its  appearance.  But  beneath  the  lake  and 
under  the  ground — ay,  under  our  very  feet — there  is 
nothing  but  a  sheet  of  ice,  which,  being  lighter  than 
water,  floats  easily  upon  it  That  is  the  reason  why  we 
have  not  found  a  single  stone  on  the  surface.  That  is 
why  the  shores  are  perpendicular.  That  is  why  we 
found  ice  ten  feet  down  when  we  dug  the  reindeer-trap. 
That  is  why,  in  short,  there  was  no  tide  observable,  since 
the  island  rose  and  fell  with  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
sea." 

"  Everything  is  now  quite  clear,"  replied  Mrs.  Bamett, 
''and  your  presentiments  are  not  without  foundation. 
But  I  should  like  to  know  why  we  did  perceive  some 
tide  when  we  first  came  to  Cape  Bathurst." 

''Because,  madam,  at  that  time  the  peninsula  had 
not  been  disconnected  from  thfe  continent  It  opposed 
a  certain  resistance  to  the  tide,  and  on  the  north  shore 
there  was  a  rise  and  fall  of  about  two  feet,  instead  of 
twenty,  as  might  have  been  expected.  So  when  the 
earthquake  cut  us  adrift,  our  island  rose  and  fell  with  the 
tide ;  and  as  we  saw  the  other  day,  there  was  a  difiference 
even  at  the  full  moon." 

Thomas  Black,  notwithstanding  his  not  unnatural 
indignation,  was  much  interested  by  Hobson's  ex- 
planation. Although  his  reasoning  appeared  quite 
logical,  the  astronomer  was  furious  that  such  an  absurd 
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And  unexpected  phenomenon  had  caused  him  to  Idse 
the  eclipse.    So  he  preserved  a  strict  silence^ 

*'  Poor  Mr  Black !"  said  Mr?.  Bamett,  "  it  hiust  bn 
confessed  that  never  has  an  astronomer  beeh  so  badly 
treated  as  you  have  been." 

"  In  any  case,"  replied  Hobson,  "  It  is  no  fault  of 
ours.  It  is  nature  that  is  to  blame.  The  earthquake 
made  our  peninsula  an  island ;  and  thid  quite  explains 
why  the  animals  which  were  thus  imprisoned  in  our 
neighbourhood  have  become  so  very  numerous." 

'^  And  this  is  the  reason,"  said  Madge,  *'  why  those 
rivals  of  yours,  Mr.  Hobson,  did  not  put  in  an  appea^ 
ance»  notwithstanding  the  fine  weathera" 

"  And,"  added  the  Sergeant,  "  this  is  why  the  convoy 
has  not  arrived  from  C^e  Bathurst." 

"And  also,"  continued  Mrs.  Bamett,  "it  is  the 
reason  why  I  must  give  up  all  hope  of  returning  to 
Europe,  this  year  at  least" 

The  tone  in  which  the  lady  made  this  last  remark 
indicated  that  she  had  resigned  herself  philosophically 
to  the  inevitable.  She  appeared  to  have  tnade  up  her 
mind  on  the  subject,  and  promised  herself,  no  doubt,  a 
series  of  interesting  observations*  Besides,  what  would 
have  been  the  use  of  complaining?  They  could  not 
alter  the  fact,  nor  stop  the  floating  island,  nor  could  they 
re-attach  it  to  the  main-land  Providence  alone  could 
decide  the  future  of  Fort  Hope  and  its  inhabitants* 
They  must  submit  to  the  divine  will* 


CHAPTER  II. 

WHERE   CAN   WE   BE? 

It  was  necessary  to  study  very  carefully  the  peculie^r 
situation  in  which  the  agents  of  the  Company  were  now 
placed)  and  Jasper  Hobson,  map  in  hand,  proceeded 
to  do  so.  Jut  he  found  he  must  wait  till  the  next  day 
to  ascertain  the  longitude  of  Victoria  Island — for  it  still 
preserved  the  original  name.  To  make  this  calcula- 
tion, it  was  necessary  to  find  the  altitude  of  the  sun, 
both  before  and  after  noon^f  and  to  measure  the  hou^ 
angles. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Hobson  and  Black 
took  the  sun's  altitude,  and  they  hoped  to  repeat  the 
operation  about  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning,  f'rom 
these  observations  they  would  be  able  to  determine  the 
position  th^  island  occupied  in  the  Algetic  Ocean. 

But  they  did  not  return  to  the  fort  immediately. 
They  all  continued  in  conversation  on  the  promontory 
for  some  time.  Madge  said  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  accept  the  will  of  Providence,  but  she  could  not 
look  on  her  dear  Paulina  without  emotion,  for  she 
anticipated  sufferings  and  trials  for  her.     Madge  was 
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ready  to  lay  down  her  life  for  Paulina,  but  such  a 
devotion  was  useless  under  the  circumstances.  Mrs. 
Barnett  was  not  a  woman  to  give  way  to  trouble.  She 
possessed  a  wise  and  brave  spirit ;  and,  indeed,  to  tell 
the  truth,  there  was  no  reason  why  anyone  should 
despair,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  immediate 
danger;  and  all  hoped  that  the  catastrophe  might 
eventually  be  avoided,  as  Jasper  Hobson  clearly  ex- 
plained. 

They  were  only  threatened  by  two  dangers — either 
the  island  would  be  carried  by  the  currents  to  high 
latitudes,  whence  they  could  never  return;  or  they 
would  be  carried  to  the  south,  perhaps  through  Behring 
Straits,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  the  former  case,  the  colonists,  enclosed  by  ice, 
would  have  no  possible  communication  with  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  would  die  of  cold  and  hunger.  In  the 
second  contingency,  Victoria  Island,  carried  into  the 
Pacific,  would  melt  by  degrees,  and  subside  under  the 
feet  of  its  inhabitants.  In  either  case  death  stared  them 
in  the  face,  and  Jasper  Hobson,  his  companions,  and 
the  Fort  they  had  erected  with  so  much  care  and  trouble, 
would  sink  beneath  the  waves. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  probable  that  either 
of  these  contingencies  would  occur.  The  season  was 
now  well  advanced,  and  in  less  than  three  months  the 
sea  would  again  be  frozen,  when,  by  means  of  sledges, 
they  might  all  gain  the  nearest  continent     It  might  be 
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Russian  America,  if  the  island  stayed  in  the  east,  or 
perhaps  the  coast  of  Asia,  if  it  were  carried  to  the 
westward. 

"We  have  no  control  whatever  over  our  floating 
island,"  said  Hobson,  in  conclusion.  "We  have  no 
sails  to  guide  it,  so  we  must  drift  helplessly  with  it." 

Hobson's  arguments  admitted  of  no  dispute.  It 
was  certain  that  the  great  cold  would  anchor  the  island 
of  Victoria  to  the  ice  when  winter  arrived ;  and  most 
likely  it  would  not  drift  far  either  north  or  south.  To 
cross  a  few  hundred  miles  of  ice,  more  or  less,  was  not 
a  very  terrible  prospect  for  such  men  as  they  were,  so 
well  seasoned  to  Arctic  winters.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
necessary  to  abandon  Fort  Hope,  the  object  of  so  much 
care  and  trouble,  and  they  would,  of  course,  have  to 
lose  the  benefit  of  their  work ;  but  what  did  that  matter? 
The  factory  having  been  built  on  a  shifting  foundation, 
could  be  of  no  possible  use  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
and  sooner  or  later  it  would  be  swallowed  up  by  the  sea ; 
so  it  was  evidently  only  their  duty  to  abandon  it  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

There  was  only  one  unfavourable  chance,  and  that 
was  that,  during  the  eight  or  nine  weeks  before  the  sea 
froze,  they  might  drift  too  far  to  the  north  or  south* 
Arctic  explorers  often  had  related  instances  of  this,  and 
Hobson  dwelt  upon  it  very  much. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  everything  depended  on  the 
unknown  currents  from  Behring  Strait,  and  it  would 

II.  B 
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be  necessary  to  find  out  their  direction  on  the  map. 
Fortunately  Hobson  had  one  with  him,  and  he  requested 
Mrs.  Barnett  and  the  others  to  join  him  in  his  private 
room  for  consultation  ;  but  he  once  again  imposed  strict 
silence  upon  them  as  to  their  position. 

"  The  situation  is  not  desperate,  as  far  as  I  can  see," 
he  said ;  "  so  it  is  no  use  troubling  our  companions,  and 
useless  to  damp  their  g.rdbur ;  for  they  may  not  be  able 
to  understand,  as  we  do,  our  chances  of  escape." 

"  Nevertheless,  would  it  not  be  prudent  to  build  a 
large  boat  as  soon  as  possible?"  said  Mrs.  Barnett;  "we 
might  cross  a  few  hundred  miles  of  sea  in  such  an 
one." 

"  It  certainly  would  be  advisable,  and  we  will  do  it ; 
and  I  must  find  some  excuse  for  ordering  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work.  But  I  fancy  we  need  only  resort  to 
such  means  of  escape  as  a  last  resource.  There  are  two 
important  things,  viz. :  we  must  not  be  on'  the  island 
when  the  ice  breaks  up,  and  we  must  endeavour  to  gain 
the  continent  on  foot  as  soon  as  the  ocean  freezes. 

And  this  was  really  the  true  view  of  the  position.  It 
could  not  take  less  than  three  months  to  build  a  boat 
such  as  Mrs.  Barnett  had  suggested,  and  by  that  time  it 
would  be  no  use,  as  the  sea  would  be  frozen ;  but  if  the 
Lientenant  could  guide  the  party  to  the  continent,  that 
wo^ld  be  a  very  fortunate  termination  of  their  experience, 
for  to  embark  his  people  when  the  thaw  was  setting  in 
was  Very  dangerous.     No  wonder  Hobson  looked  upon 
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the  boat  as  a  forlorn  hope,  and  that  everybody  agreed 
with  him. 

All  present  promised  secrecy,  for  they  recognised 
Hobson  as  their  leader ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  two 
women  and  three  men  were  eagerly  poring  over  an 
excellent  map  of  the  atmospheric  and  oceanic  currents, 
which  the  Lieutenant  "placed  before  them,  and  they 
examined  minutely  that  portion  of  the  Polar  Sea  between 
Cape  Bathurst  and  Behring's  Strait. 

Two  principal  currents  divide  the  dangerous  portion 
of  the  sea  between  the  Polar  Circle  and  the  North-West 
Passage,  as  it  was  called  by  the  brave  discoverer  M*Clure ; 
at  least,  only  two  have  been  placed  on  the  maps. 

One  of  these  currents  is  called  the  Kamtchatka 
current  It  commences  beyond  the  peninsula  of  the 
same  name,  and  following  the  coast  of  Asia,  passes 
through  Behring's  Strait  to  Cape  East,  an  advanced 
point  of  Siberia.  Its  general  direction  from  south  to 
north  is  about  600  miles ;  and  it  then  turns  suddenly  to 
the  east,  following  the  same  parallel  as  the  North-West 
Passage,  which  it  probably  tends  to  keep  open  in  the 
warm  season. 

The  other  current  is  called  the  Behring,  and  goes  in 
the  other  direction.  After  running  parallel  with,  and 
about  100  miles  distant  from,  the  American  coast,  it 
'  collides  with  the  Kamtchatka  at  the  mouth  of  the  strait, 
and  descending  to  the  south,  it  approaches  the  coast  of 
Russian  America.     It  finishes  by  crossing  the  Behring 
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Sea,  and  exhausts  itself  upon  that  circular  dam  formed 
by  the  Atlantic  Islands. 

This  map  gave  a  very  exact  risumb  of  recent  nautical 
discoveries.     There  could  be  no  mistake  about  it. 

Jasper  Hobson  examined  it  attentively,  and  then, 
passing  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  as  if  to  banish  some 
unpleasant  presentiment,  he  said  : 

"  We  must  only  hope  that  fate  will  not  draw  us  into 
such  distant  latitudes  ;  if  so,  our  island  might  never 
return." 

**  Why  so  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Bamett  quickly. 

"  Because  there  are.  two  currents  running  opposite 
ways,  either  of  which  is  very  dangerous.  Where  they 
meet,  our  island  will  necessarily  become  stationary,  and  in 
this  very  spot  we  should  have  to  pass  the  winter;  and 
when  the  next  thaw  set  in  we  should  either  have  to 
follow  the  Kamtchatka  currents  to  the  desolate  countries 
of  the  north-west,  or  float  down  on  the  Behring  currents, 
and  melt  away  in  the  depths  of  the  Pacific  Ocean," 

"That  will  never  happen,"  said  Madge  seriously. 
"  Heaven  would  not  permit  such  a  thing." 

"  But,"  resumed  Mrs.  Bamett,  "  I  cannot  quite  make 
out  our  present  position.  I  can  only  see  the  Kamtchatka 
current  outside  Cape  Bamett.  Do  you  not  think  it  has 
already  got  us  in  its  clutches  and  is  carrying  us  towards 
North  Georgia  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  so,"  replied  Hobson,  after  reflecting 
a  moment. 
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"  Why  ? '' 

"  Because  that  is  a  very  rapid  current,  madam,  and  if 
we  had  followed  it  for  three  months  we  should  have  come 
in  sight  of  land  by  this  time." 

"  Then  where  do  you  think  we  are  ?  *' 

"I  have  very  little  doubt  that  we  are  between  the 
Kamtchatka  current  and  the  shore — ^perhaps  in  some 
enormous  eddy." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  is  likely,"  replied  Mrs. 
Barnett. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  Hobson  in  his  turn. 

"  Because,  if  we  were  in  an  eddy,  the  island  would 
move  about  mor^  or  less,  and  the  points  of  the  compass 
would  have  relatively  changed  in  these  three  months, 
but  they  have  not  done  so." 

"You  are  quite  right,  madam;  you  have  evidently 
grasped. the  situation,  and  the  only  explanation  I  can 
give  is,  that  there  is  some  other  current  that  is  not  marked 
on  the  map.  This  uncertainty  has  become  terrible.  I 
wish  to-morrow  were  here,  so  that  we  could  find  out 
exactly  where  we  are." 

"  To-morrow  will  soon  be  here,"  replied  Madge. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  patience.  The  party 
broke  up,  and  each  one  sought  his  usual  occupation. 
Sergeant  Long  told  his  companions  that  the  expedition 
to  Fort  Reliance  was  postponed,  and  he  gave  as  a  reason 
that,  after  mature  consideration,  it  had  been  decided  that 
the  season  was  too  far  advanced;  and  the  astronomer 
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wished  to  complete  his  observations,  and  would  submit 
to  another  winter  in  those  latitudes,  that  the  revictualling 
of  Fort  Hope  was  not  indispensable,  and  other  similar 
excuses. 

But  the  soldiers  did  not  trouble  their  heads  about 
these  things  in  the  least. 

Lieutenant  Hobson  gave  special  directions  that  no 
furred  animals  were  to  be  killed  in  future,  only  those 
which  could  be  eaten  were  to  be  slaughtered.  He  also 
forbade  his  men  to  go  more  than  two  miles  from  the  fort, 
for  he  was  not  willing  that  any  of  the  hunters  should 
suddenly  discover  the  open  sea  where  the  peninsula  was 
formerly  visible.  Such  a  discovery  would  have  betrayed 
everything. 

The  day  appeared  interminable  to  Hobson ;  he 
frequently  returned  to  the  summit  of  Cape  Bathurst, 
either  alone  or  with  Mrs.  Barnett,  who  was  not  the  least 
afraid.  She  even  quizzed  the  Lieutenant  about  this 
wandering  island,  and  suggested  that  perhaps  it  was*  the 
proper  way  to  reach  the  North  Pole  j  with  a  favourable 
current  they  might  yet  attain  it. 

Hobson  shook  his  head  as  this  theory  was  broached; 
but  he  watched  the  horizon,  attentively  seeking  for 
indications  of  land,  whether  known  or  unknown  mattered 
little.  But  none  met  his  gaze,  and  his  view  was  confirmed, 
namely,  that  Victoria  Island  was  drifting  westward. 

"  Mr.  Hobson,  do  you  intend  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
Island  ?  "  asked  Mrs,  Bamett 
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"Most  decidedly,  madam,  as  soon  as  I  have  found 
out  where  we  are.  I  intend  to  ascertain  the  shape  and 
extent  of  our  dwelling-place.  It  is  almost  indispensable 
to  do  so,  so  as  to  appreciate  the  change  that  has  been 
made.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  peninsula  has 
become  an  island,  and  that  the  rupture  took  place  at  the  ' 
isthmus." 

"  Ours  is  a  strange  fate,  Mr.  Hobson ;  other  travellers 
return  to  add  new  lands  to  the  continent,  but  we  shall 
have  to  erase  from  the  map  the  reputed  peninsula  of 
Victoria." 

Next  day,  the  i8th  July,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
Jasper  Hobson  was  enabled  to  take  a  very  satisfactory 
observation  of  the  sun's  altitude.  By  working  this  out 
with  the  observation  of  the  previous  day  he  found  out 
exactly  where  they  were. 

During  the  operation  the  astront)mer  did  not  put  in 
an  appearance.  He  was  sulking  in  his  room  like  a  spoilt 
child.  On  that  day  the  island  was  in  157  deg. 
37  min.  W. 

The  latitude  obtained  the  day  before  was,  as  we  know, 
73  deg.  7  min.  20  sec.  N. 

This  spot  was  looked  out  upon  the  map,  with  the 
following  result : 

It  appeared  that  the  island  was  moving  in  a  westerly 
direction  by  an  unknown  current,  which  was  carrying  it 
towards  Behring's  Strait ;  so  the  dangers  anticipated  by 
Hobson  were  much  to  be  feared  if  Victoria  Island  did 
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not  reach  some  point  of  the  main-land  before  winter 
set  in. 

"  But  what  is  our  exact  distance  from  the  American 
continent  ?"  said  Mrs.  Barnett  "  That  is  the  important 
question  just  now." 

Jasper  Hobson  took  his  compasses,  and  measured  the 
narrowest  portion  of  the  sea  on  the  map  between  the 
coast  and  the  70th  parallel. 

"  We  are  actually  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  North  America." 

"  We  then  ought  to  know  how  far  we  have  drifted," 
said  Sergeant  Long. 

"  At  least  seven  hundred  miles,"  said  Hobson,  after 
consulting  the  chart. 

''And  when  do  you  think  the  drifting  com- 
menced ?" 

"  About  the  end  of  April,  for  at  that  time  the  ice 
began  to  break  up ;  we  may  consequently  conclude  that 
Victoria  Island  has  been  carried  along  parallel  with  the 
coast  westward  for  about  three  months,  at  the  rate  of 
about  nine  or  ten  miles  a  day." 

"  But  is  that  so  very  quick  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Barnett. 

"  It  is  in  fact,"  replied  Hobson,  "  when  you  consider 
how  far  we  may  yet  be  carried  in  the  next  two  months 
while  the  sea  will  remain  open." 

After  this  reply  they  were  all  silent.  They  could  not 
take  their  eyes  from  the  map  of  the  Polar  regions,  which 
have  defended  themselves  so  obstinately  fiom  the  in- 
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cursions  of  the  human  race,  and  to  which  this  little  band 
were  now  being  irresistibly  impelled. 

"So  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done?"  said 
Mrs.  Barnett. 

"  Nothing  whatever,"  said  Hobson.  "  We  can  only 
wait,  and  pray  with  all  our  hearts  for  the  Arctic  winter, 
generally,  and  very  rightly,  so  dreaded  by  sailors.  It 
alone  can  save  us.  The  winter  will  bring  the  ice,  and 
the  ice  is  our  only  sheet-anchor — the  only  one,  in  fact, 
which  can  arrest  the  march  of  this  wandering  island." 


CHAPTER  III, 

THE  TOUR   OF  THE   ISLAND. 

From  that  day  it  was  decided  that  the  situation  of  their 
floating  island  should  be  taken,  as  on  board  ship,  when- 
ever the  state  of  the  atmosphere  would  permit.  Indeed, 
this  isle  of  Victoria  was  really  a  disabled  ship,  being 
tossed  about  without  sail^  or  helm. 

The  next  day,  after  taking  the  bearings,  Jasper 
Hobson  found  out-  that  the  island  had  changed  direc- 
tion, and  had  moved  several  miles  more  to  the  west. 
Orders  were  given  to  MacNab,  the  carpenter,  to  make  a 
large  boat.  Jasper  Hobson's  reason  for  this  was  that  he 
wished  to  make  a  survey  of  the  coast  the  following 
summer.  The  carpenter  asked  no  inconvenient  ques- 
tions ;  he  immediately  set  about  to  choose  the  'wood, 
and  selected  as  his  dockyard  the  beach  situated  at  the 
foot  of  Cape  Bathurst,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to 
launch  his  vessel  easily. 

That  very  day  Hobson  had  intended  to  execute  a 
project  which  he  had  formed,  viz.  to  make  a  recon- 
naissance of  the  island  on  which  he  and  his  friends  were 
imprisoned.     Considerable  changes  might  be  expected 
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to  take  place  in  this  mass  of  ice,  now  so  exposed  to  the 
varying  temperature  of  the  water;  besides,  it  was  im- 
portant that  he  should  determine  its  form,  thickness,  and 
extent.  The  line  of  separation,  which  was  most  likely  at 
the  isthmus,  ought  to  be  very  carefully  examined ;  and 
as  the  fracture  was  quite  new,  perhaps  they  might  be 
able  to  ascertain  the  strata  of  ice  and  earth  which 
composed  the  soil  of  the  island. 

But  the  atmosphere  that  afternoon  became  suddenly 
thick,  and  a  breeze  arose,  accompanied  by  mists.  The 
rain  soon  fell  in  torrents,  hailstones  soon  began  to  patter 
on  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  even  some  peals  of  distant 
thunder  were  heard — a  very  rare  phenomenon  in  those 
latitudes. 

So  the  Lieutenant  was  obliged  to  postpone  his 
excursion  and  to  wait  till  the  weather  cleared.  But  for 
the  next  three  days — namely,  the  20th,  21st,  and  22nd 
of  July — no  change  took  place ;  the  storm  raged,  the 
rain  fell,  and  the  waves  dashed  upon  the  shore  with  a 
tremendous  violence.  Liquid  avalanches  were  hurled 
against  Cape  Bathurst,  and  with  such  force  that  those 
in  the  secret  feared  it  might  give  way.  Indeed,  there 
was  some  reason  for  the  apprehension,  as  the  cape  was 
merely  a  mound  of  sand  and  earth  on  no  substantial  basis. 
Any  ships  at  sea  in  such  a  tempest  were  to  be  pitied,  but 
the  wandering  island  was  too  large  to  feel  the  effects  of 
the  storm. 

During  the  night  of  the  22nd  of  July  the  gale 
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suddenly  broke.  A  strong  north-east  wind  chased  the 
mists  away.  The  barometer  rose  a  little,  and  things 
looked  favourable  for  Hobson's  projected  excursion. 

Mrs.  Barnett  and  Sergeant  Long  were  to  accompany 
him  on  this  expedition,  which  was  expected  to  last  *a 
couple  of  days  only,  so  as  not  to  astonish  the  other 
inhabitants.  They  took  with  them  some  salt  meat  and 
biscuits  and  some  flasks  of  rum.  The  days  were  very 
long,  for  the  sun  was  absent  but  a  few  hours. 

They  had  no  fear  of  meeting  any  wild  animals.  The 
bears  seemed  to  have  disappeared  by  instinct ;  neverthe- 
less each  one  of  the  party  carried  a  gun  as  a  matter  of 
precaution.  The  Lieutenant  and  Sergeant  Long  carried 
hatchets  and  ice-axes  as  usual  besides. 

During  his  absence  Hobson  made  over  thg  command 
of  the  fort  to  Corporal  JolifTe,  or  rather  to  his  little  wife, 
for  Hobson  knew  he  could  depend  upon  her.  It  was 
no  use  to  put  Thomas  Black  in  command — he  would  not 
even  join  the  explorers ;  but  the  astronomer  undertook 
to  watch  the  northern  districts  very  carefully,  and  to 
note  any  changes  either  in  the  sea  or  in  the  movement 
of  the  island  while  the  party  were  absent. 

Mrs.  Barnett  had  tried  to  reason  with  the  poor 
savant^  but  he  would  not  attend  to  her.  He  thought, 
not  without  reason,  that  he  had  been  mystified  by  Dame 
Nature,  and  he  would  never  forgive  her  for  the  deception 
she  had  practised. 

After  many  hearty  shakes  of  the  hand,  Mrs.  Barnett 
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and  her  two  companions  quitted  the  fort,  and  started 
in  a  westerly  direction.  They  followed  the  length  and 
curve  of  the  shore,  which  extended  between  Cape 
Bathurst  and  Cape  Esquimaux. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  the  sun's 
rays  fell  obliquely  on  the  coast,  and  touched  it  with 
many  sparkling  colours.  The  sea  was  going  down  fast, 
and  the  ptarmigan,  guillemots,  puffins,  and  petrels,  which 
had  been  driven  away  by  the  storm,  were  returning  by 
thousands.  Flocks  of  ducks,  hastening  back  to  Lake 
Barnett,  were  coming  very  near  Mr.  Joliffe's  cooking-pot, 
although  they  were  not  aware  of  it  Numerous  polar 
hares,  musk-rats,  and  ermines,  rose  up  in  front  of  the 
travellers  and  fled  away,  but  not  in  great  haste.  The 
animals  evidently  were  more  inclined  to  seek  man's 
society  in  the  presence  of  the  common  danger. 

"  They  know  very  well  that  we  are  surrounded  by 
water,  and  they  cannot  get  away,"  said  Hobson. 

"  All  these  animals  are  in  the  habit  of  seeking  warmer 
climates  in  winter,  are  they  not  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Barnett. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Hobson ;  "  but  as  this  time  they 
cannot  cross  the  ice-fields;  they  must  remain  with  us;  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  during  the  winter  the  greater 
number  will  die  of  cold  or  hunger." 

"  I  am  glad  to  think  that  these  animals  will  serve  us 
for  food  for  a  long  time,"  said  the  Sergeant ;  "  it  is  a  very 
fortunate  thing  for  us  that  their  instinct  did  not  cause  them 
to  run  away  before  we  broke  adrift." 
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"I  suppose  the  birds  will  abandon  us?'*  said  Mrs. 
Barnett. 

"  Yes,  madam ;  anything  with  wings  is  sure  to  go  as 
soon  as  the  cold  commences.  Birds  can  traverse  immense 
distances  without  fatigue,  and,  more  lucky  than  we,  will 
be  able  to  reach  the  main-land." 

"  Well,  why  can  we  not  use  them  as  messengers  ?  " 

"That  is  a  good  idea,  madam,  an  excellent  idea," 
said  Hobson;  "there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from 
catching  a  few  hundreds  of  these  birds  and  attaching 
papers  to  their  necks,  giving  the  particulars  of  our  situa- 
tion. John  Ross,  in  1848,  used  a  similar  method  to 
make  known  the  presence  of  his  ships — the  Enterprise 
and  Investigator — to  the  survivors  of  the  Franklin  expe- 
dition. He  caught  a  number  of  white  fox^,  placed 
copper  collars  round  their  necks,  with  the  necessary 
information  inscribed  on  them,  and  let  the  animals  loose 
in  all  directions." 

"  Perhaps  the  shipwrecked  people  may  have  caught 
some  of  these  messengers,"  said  Mrs.  Barnett. 

"Perhaps  so,"  replied  Hobson;  "  in  any  case,  however, 
I  remember  that  one  of  these  foxes,  then  very  aged,  was 
caught  by  Captain  Hatteras  during  his  voyage  of  discovery, 
and  the  animal  was  then  wearing  a  half-worn  collar,  almost 
entirely  concealed  in  his  thick  white  fur.  As  we  cannot 
make  use  of  quadrupeds,  we  will  try  what  we  can  do  with 
the  birds." 

Chatting  thus,  and  forming  projects  for  the  future,  the 
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three  friends  followed  the  Ime  of  the  coast;  but  no  change 
was  observable,  and  there  was  nothing  whatever  to  show 
that  the  extent*  of  the  island  had  in  any  way  been 
diminished.  But  it  was  not  unlikely  that  the  enormous 
mass  of  floating  ice  would  be  melted  by  the  warm  sea 
currents,  and  on  this  account  Hobson  was  naturally  very 
anxious. 

By  eleven  o'clock  the  adventurers  had  crossed  the 
eight  miles  which  divided  Cape  Bathurst  from  Cape 
Esquimaux.  They  found  some  few  traces  of  the  encamp- 
ment of  Kalumah's  tribe ;  the  snow  huts  had  melted, 
but  some  cinders  and  walrus-bones  showed  where  th€ 
huts  had  been  placed. 

Here  the  three  friends  halted.  They  intended  to 
pass  the  f#w  hours  of  night  at  Morse  Bay,  which  they 
would  reach  before  long.  They  breakfasted,  seated  on  a 
small  mound,  which  was  clothed  with  a  scanty  herbage. 
As  far  as  they  could  see  the  ocean  extended  in  all  direc- 
tions. There  was  not  a  sail  or  an  iceberg  to  break  the 
line  of  the  horizon. 

"  Would  you  be  very  much  surprised,  Mr.  Hobson, 
if  a  vessel  were  to  come  in  sight  ?  " 

"  I  should  not  be  very  much,  but  very  agreeably 
surprised,"  he  replied.  "During  the  summer  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  whalers  to  come  into  these  latitudes ; 
but  it  is  now  the  23rd  July,  and  the  season  is  far  advanced, 
all  the  fishing  fleet  is  vprobably  in  Kotzebue  Gulf,  at 
the  entrance  of  Behring's  Strait.    Whalers  are  afraid  of 
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the  changes  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  I  do  not  blame 
them.  They  dread  the  ice,  and  fear  to  be  shut  in  by  it ; 
but  the  very  thing  that  they  object  to  w^  most  earnestly 
wish  for." 

"  It  will  turn  out  all  right,  sir,"  replied  Sergeant  Long; 
*'  let  us  have  patience.  A  couple  of  months  hence  the 
waves  will  not  be  beating  on  Cape  Esquimaux." 

"Cape  Esquimaux!"  echoed  Mrs.  Bamett,  smiling. 
"  This  name,  like  others  we  bestowed  upon  points  of  our 
peninsula,  may.  turn  out  unfortunate.  We  have  already 
lost  Cape  Barnett  and  Paulina  River.  "Who  kiJows  if 
Cape  Esquimaux  and  Morse  Bay  may  not  disappear  in 
their  turn  ?  " 

"They  will  disappear,"  replied  Hobson,  "and  by 
degrees  the  whole  of  Victoria  Island  will  follow — ^for  it  is 
no  longer  connected  with  the  continent,  and  must  melt 
away.  That  result  is  inevitable,  and  our  geographical 
nomenclature  has  been  useless.  Fortunately  the  names 
have  not  yet  been  adopted  by  the  Geographical  Society, 
and  there  will  be  nothing  to  erase  from  the  maps." 

"There  will  be  one  name  to  strike  out,"  said  the 

* 

Sergeant. 

"  Which  one  ?  "  asked  Hobson. 

"  Cape  Bathurst,"  replied  Long. 

"  Indeed  you  are  right.  Sergeant.  Cape  Bathurst 
must  be  removed  from  Polar  cartography." 

Two  hours  sufficed  for  rest,  and  at  one  o'clock  the 
travellers  continued  their  journey. 
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Just  as  they  were  leaving,  Hobson  took  a  last 
fond  look  from  the  top  of  Cape  Esquimaux,  but  seeing 
nothing  to  attract  his  attention,  he  descended  and  joined 
his  companions. 

"Mrs.  Barnett,"  he  said,  "have  you  forgotten  the 
family  of  Esquimaux  whom  we  met  here  last  winter  ?  " 

"No,  Mr.  Hobson,  I  have  often  thought  of  little 
Kalumah ;  she  promised  to  come  and  see  us  at  Fort 
Hope;  but  she  will  not  be  able  to  perform  her  promise. 
Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Because  something  has  just  occurred  to  me  which 
I  am  sorry  I  did  not  attach  more  importance  to  at  the 
time." 

"What  is  that?" 

"You  remember  how  astonished  and  how  uneasy 
the  Esquimaux  appeared  when  they  heard  that  we  had 
founded  a  factory  at  the  foot  of  Cape  Bathurst." 

"  Perfectly,  Mr.  Hobson." 

"  You  also  remember  that  I  could  not  make  out  what 
they  meant,  though  I  tried  very  hard  to  do  so." 

"Yes;  well?" 

"  Well,"  said  Hobson,  "  now  I  know  why  they  shook 
their  heads  so  wisely.  Those  fellows  knew  either  by 
tradition  or  from  experience  what  the  origin  and  nature 
of  the  peninsula  is.  They  knew  that  we  had  not  built 
upon  solid  ground.  But  no  doubt,  as  things  had 
probably  remained  in  that  state  for  centuries,  they 
did  not  believe  there  was  any  immediate  danger,  and 
II.  C 
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that  is  why  they  did  not    explain    themselves    more 
clearly." 

"  That  may  be,  Mr.  Hobson,"  replied  Mrs.  Barnett, 
"but  it  is  certain  that  Kalumah  did  not  know  of  her 
friends'  suspicions.  If  she  had,  I  am  sure  she  would 
have  told  us." 

The  Lieutenant  agreed  with  Mrs.  Barnett  on  this 
point. 

"It  must  be  confessed, *'  said  the  Sergeant,  after  a 
pause,  "  that  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  we  should  have 
settled  ourselves  on  the  peninsula  just  at  the  very  time 
when  it  was  about  to  be  detached;  for  I  suppose  it 
had  been  joined  to  the  main-land  for  centuries.'* 

"  You  may  say  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  years, 
Sergeant  Long,*'  replied  Upbson.  "Just  consider  that  the 
earth  we  are  treading  on  has  been  brought  hither  as  dust 
by  the  wind,  that  the  sand  has  accumulated  grain  by 
grain.  Think  of  the  years  it  must  have  taken  for  the 
seeds  to  have  grown  up  into  firs,  willows,  and  arbutus. 
Perhaps  this  mass  of  ice  which  now  sustains  us  was 
formed  and  welded  to  the  continent  even  before  the 
creation." 

"  Well  then,"  replied  the  Sergeant,  "  I  think  it  might 
as  well  have  remained  fixed  a  few  centuries  Ipnger  while 
it  was  about  it.  It  would  }iave  saved  us  a  world  of 
danger  and  trouble." 

This  very  just  reflection  of  Sergeant  Long  terminated 
the  conversation,  and  they  resumed  their  journey. 
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From  Cape  Esquimaux  to  Morse  Bay  the  coast  ran 
due  north  and  south  along  the  127th  meridian.  Looking  . 
back  the.  travellers  could  perceive,  four  or  five  miles 
distant,  the  pointed  extremity  of  the  lake  sparkling  in 
the  sun,  and  a  little  farther  off  the  wooded  heights  sur- 
rounding the  lake.  Some  large  eagles  now  soared  over- 
head, and  numerous  fur-bearing  animals,  such  as  martens, 
polecats,  and  ermines,  crouched  down  and  gazed  at  the 
travellers  from  amongst  the  bushes.  They  seen^ed  to 
understand  they  had  no  guns  to  fear.  There  were  a  few 
beavers  wandering  about,  evidently  very  unhappy  a4:  the 
disappearance  of  thp  little  river.  Without  huts  to  shelter 
themj^  and  without  water  to  construct  their  village,  the 
popr  animals  were  doomed  to  die  of  hunger  as  soon  as 
the  frost  set  in.  Sergeant  Long  also  caught  sight  of  a 
band  of  wolves. 

It  was  very  evident  that  specimens  of  all  the  Polar 

aniqials  were  imprisoned  in  the  island ;  and  it  was  not 

unlikely  that  when  winter  set  in  the  carnivorous  animals 

would  become  very  formidable  to  the  inhabitants  of  Fort 
Hope. 

However,  it  was  a  nflatter  of  congratulation  that  there 
were  no  white  bears.  On  one  occasion  the  Sergeant 
fancied  that  he  saw  a  moving  white  mass  behind  a  clump 
of  bushes,  but  on  investigation  he. was  found  to  have 
been  mistaken. 

The  part  of  the  coast  by  Wahrus  Bay  was  very  little 

above  the  sea-level;  and  ^vaves  broke  upon  it  as  they 

c  2 
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would  do  upon  a  gently  sloping  beach.  It  was  to  be 
feared  that  this  portion  of  the  island  was  not  very  stable; 
but  as  no  landmarks  had  been  made,  Hobson  was  unable 
to  determine  whether  any  subsidence  had  taken  place. 
He  determined,  however,  to  take  this  precaution  on  his 
return. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  from  the  mode  of 
progression  and  investigation  the  party  did  not  advance 
rapidly.  They  often  stopped  to  examine  the  coast,  and 
sometimes  wandered  inland.  In  places  the  Sergeant 
planted  branches  of  tr^es  as  landmarks,  and  by  these 
means  they  hoped  to  ascertain  the  changes  which  took 
place. 

But  they  made,  some  progress  nevertheless,  and  about 
3  P.M.  they  were  about  three  miles  from  Morse  Bay; 
and  then  Hobson  called  attention  to  the  great  change 
which  the  breaking  away  of  the  island  had  caused. 

Formerly  the  south-west  horizon  had  been  shut  in  by 
a  long  line  of  slightly  curved  coast,  forming  Liverpool 
Bay,  now  the  sea  bounded  the  horizon.  Victoria  Island 
ended  in  an  abrupt  angle;  and  they  all  felt  that,  once 
they  reached  that  angle,  the  ocean  alone  would  meet 
their  gaze,  and  what  was  once  the  southern  side  of  the 
island  would  now  be  the  sea-shore. 

Mrs.  Bamett  could  not  contemplate  the  change 
without  emotion.  Though  she  had  expected  it,  her 
heart  beat  very  fast,  her  eyes  vainly  sought  the  missing 
continent  which  was  now  two   hundred  miles  away, 
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and  she  experienced  the  presentiment  that  she  would 
never  set  foot  on  the  American  continent  again.  Hobson 
and  the  Sergeant  quite  sympathised  with  her  emotion. 

They  all  hurried  forward  to  reach  the  south  point.' 
The  ground  rose  a  little  in  that  direction.  The  earth 
and  sand  were  thicker,  which  the  proximity  of  this 
portion  of  the  island  to  the  mainland  would  fully 
account  for.  The  thickness  of  this  icy  crust,  which 
increased  every  century,  would  explain  how  the  isthmus 
had  resisted  so  long,  and  that  nothing  short  of  volcanic 
rupture  could  have  broken  it  away.  The  earthquake 
of  the  8th  of  January  had  only  affected  the  American 
continent,  but  the  concussion  had  been  sufficient  to 
detach  the  peninsula,  which  was  now  an  island  given 
over  to  all  the  caprices  of  the  ocean. 

At  length,  at  four  o'clock,  they  reached  the  angle  \ 
Morse  Bay  was  no  longer  visible;  it  had  remained 
attached  to  the  continent. 

"Upon  my  word,  madam,"  said  Sergeant  Long 
gravely,  "  it  is  fortunate  for  you  that  we  did  not  call 
it  Pauline  Bamett  Bay." 

"  Indeed,"  replied  Mrs.  Barnett ;  "  I  begin  to  think 
that  I  am  an  unlucky  godmother  for  geographical 
nomenclature." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  NIGHT   ENCAMPMENT. 

So  Hobson  was  right  The  isthmus  had  given  way  to 
the  earthquake.  No  trace  of  the  American  continent 
was  visible,  not  even  a  cliff  or  a  volcano.  The  sea 
alone  met  the  eyes  of  the  colonists. 

The  angle  formed  at  the  south-east  of  the  island 
by  the  detachment  of  the  ice  was  now  sharpened  to 
a  point  which  was  evidently  due  to  the  action  of  the 
warmer  water  of  the  sea,  which  must  shortly  dissolve  it. 

The  travellers  resumed  their  march,  following  out 
the  line  of  fractiu-e,  which  was  almost  straight,  and  ran 
from  west  to  east.  The  fracture  itself  was  "clean;" 
there  were  no  ragged  edges.  One  could  easily  observe 
the  conformation  of  the  soil.  The  beach — half  ice,  half 
sandy  earth — rose  about  ten  feet  from  the  sea  in  a 
perpendicular  line ;  but  there  were  some  traces  of  former 
landslips.  Sergeant  Long  indicated  some  small  lumps 
of  ice,  which  had  evidently  been  broken  off  from  the 
maii>  block,  and  were  now  fast  melting  in  the  sea.  They 
felt  that  the  waves  would  soon  wear  away  the  icy  •oast- 
line,  which  had  not  yet  been  covered  with  sand  or  earth 
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like  the  rest  of  the  beach;  so  the  prospect  was  not 
very  assuring. 

The  party,  before  taking  any  rest,  wished  to  finish 
their  survey  of  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  The 
sun  would  not  set  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  so  there 
was  plenty  of  daylight  before  them.  The  brilliant  orb 
threw  long  shadows  in  front  of  them.  At  times  their 
conversation  flagged,  and  they  paused  to  gaze  upon  the 
sea  and  contemplate  the  future. 

Jasper  Hobson's  intention  was  to  camp  at  Wash- 
bum  Bay  for  the  night,  where  they  would  have  made 
about  eighteen  miles  from  home,  or,  if  their  calculations 
were  correct,  about  half  their  journey  would  be 
accomplished.  After  a  few  hours'  rest,  he  hoped  to 
return  to  Fort  Hope  by  the  western  shore. 

No  incident  marked  the  rest  of  the  journey  for  that 
day,  and  at  seven  o'clock  they  reached  their  camping- 
ground.  The  same  forces  had  been  at  work  here  as 
on  the  other  side.  Nothing  remained  of  Washburn 
Bay  but  its  northern  boundary.  The  coast  stretched 
away  in  a  straight  line  to  Cape  Michael,  as  they  called 
it,  though  this  portion  of  the  island  did  not  seem  to 
have  suffered  by  the  actual  rupture  of  the  isthmus. 
The  pine  and  birch  thickets  were  in  full  leaf  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  a  number  of  fur  animals  were 
visible  on  the  plain. 

Here  the  party  halted,  and  though  their  view  to 
north  was  limited,  that  to  the  south  was  perfectly  open. 
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The  sun  was  setting,  and  its  rays  were  interrupted  by 
the  rise  of  the  ground  to  the  west,  so  they  did  not 
reach  Washburn  Bay.  But  night  had  not  come — ^not 
even  twilight,  for  the  sun  had  not  yet  set. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Long,  in  a  most  serious  manner, 
"  I  wonder  if  a  bell  were  to  ring  just  now,  by  some 
miracle,  what  it  would  ring  for?" 

"For  supper,  I  should  think,"  replied  Hobson. 
"  Don't  you  agree,  Mrs.  Barnett  ?  " 

"  Decidedly,"  she  replied ;  "  and  as  we  have  only 
to  sit  down,  let  us  do  so.  Here  is  a  tablecloth  of  moss — 
a  little  worn  it  is  true,  but  evidently  spread  by  Providence 
for  our  benefit." 

The  provision-sack  was  opened.  Some  salt  meat 
and  hare  pie  from  Mr.  Joliffe's  larder  was  produced, 
with  some  biscuits  for  the  supper. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  had  finished  their 
meal.  Hobson  returned  to  the  south-west  angle  of 
the  island,  Mrs.  Barnett  remained  by  the  fir-trees, 
while  Sergeant  Long  prepared  the  camp  for  the 
night. 

Hobson  was  anxious  to  make  an  examination  of  the 
ice  which  formed  the  island.  A  small  bank  enabled  him 
to  descend  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  there  he  was  in  a 
position  to  observe  the  icy  wall  of  the  coast. 

At  this  place  the  ground  rose  about  three  feet  above 
the  water.  The  upper  part  was  composed  of  a  thin  layer 
of  earth  and  sand,  mixed  with  powdered  shells;  the 
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lower  portion  consisted  of  hard  metallic  ice,  which 
supported  the  soil  of  the  island. 

This  stratum  of  ice  was  only  a  foot  above  the  sea- 
level.  It  was  easy  to  see  the  stratification  which  divided 
the  ice-field ;  the  horizontal  layers  appeared  to  indicate 
that  successive  frosts  had  produced  this  disposition  of 
the  ice  in  more  tranquil  seas. 

Freezing  commences  on  the  surface  of  water  at  rest, 
but  in  running  water  the  contrary  process  is  often 
observed,  the  congealation  rising  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top. 

But  there  was  no  doubt  that,  in  the  case  of  Victoria 
Island,  the  ice  had  been  formed  in  calm  water.  The 
freezing  had  commenced  on  the  surface,  so  the  melting 
would  commence  underneath.  The  ice  would  diminish 
in  thickness  and  decrease  in  weight,  and  the  island 
would  sink  by  degrees. 

This  was  the  great  danger. 

Jasper  Hobson  had  observed  that  the  ice  was  only  a 
foot  above  the  sea.  It  is  well  known  that  four-fifths  of 
an  iceberg  are  always  under  water ;  one  foot,  therefore, 
is  above  the  water  for  every  four  below  it.  However, 
we  must  mention  that  the  density,  or  rather  the  specific 
gravity,  of  floatmg  ice  varies  according  to  its  formation 
or  origin.  Ice  formed  in  sea  water  is  lighter  than  that 
formed  in  fresh  water,  so  the  surface  is  higher  above  the 
ocean.  Now  it  is  certain  that  the  base  of  Victoria  Island 
had  been  formed  of  sea  water,  and,  all  things  considered, 
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Hobson  was  obliged  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  after 
making  proper  allowance  for  the  weight  of  earth  and 
sand  upon  the  island,  that  it  was  about  from  four  to  five 
feet  thick  under  water. 

This  decision  made  Hobson  very  anxious.  Only  five 
feet  I  But  without  reckoning  the  causes  of  dissolution  to 
which  the  ice  was  liable,  even  a  shock  might  cause  a 
rupture,  a  rough  sea  or  a  storm  might  dislocate  it,  and 
complete  its  demolition.  Ah,  if  the  winter,  with  its  cold 
even  so  great  as  to  freeze  the  mercury,  were  here,  he 
would  be  glad.  Only  the  Polar  winter  would  be  dble  to 
consolidate  their  island,  and  to  establish  communication 
between  it  and  the  continent. 

The  Lieutenant  returned  to  the  campitlg-ground. 
Sergeant  Long  was  busy  arranging  the  sleeping-places, 
for  he  had  no  intention  of  passing  the  night  in  the  open 
air,  although  Mrs.  Barnett  had  expressed  her  willingness 
to  do  so.  The  Sergeant  told  the  Lieutenant  that  he  was 
going  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  ice  large  enough  to  contain 
them  all — a  kind  of  snow  house,  which  would  preserve 
them  from  the  cold  of  the  night. 

"  In  the  country  of  the  Esquimaux  we  must  do  as  the 
Esquimaux  do,"  he  said. 

Hobson  approved,  but  recommended  the  Sergeant 
not  to  dig  too  deep,  as  the  ice  was  only  five  feet  thick. 

Sergeant  Long  set  to  work.  He  soon  cleared  away 
the  earth  with  his  hatchet,  and  he  hollowed  out  a  gently 
sloping  place  to  the  ice,  which  he  then  attacked,  notwith- 
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stahding  that  it  had  been  covered  for  so  many  centuries. 
It  would  not  take  him  more  than  an  hour  to  hollow  out 
his  subterranean  retreat,  and  between  the  icfe  walls  the 
heat  would  be  retained  during  the  few  hours  Of  dark- 
ness. 

While  Sergeant  Long  was  Working  like  a  termite, 
Lieutenant  Hobson  rejoined  Mrs.  Barnett,  and  com- 
municated to  her  the  result  of  his  observations.  He  did 
not  disguise  from  her  his  anxiety.  The  want  of  thickness 
of  the  ice,  he  thought,  would  very  soon  induce  cracks  on 
the  surface — fissures  impossible  to  foresee,  and  therefore 
to  prevent  The  wandering  island  might  at  any  moment 
become  iminersed  by  a  change  in  its  specific  gravity,  or 
break  up  into  a  number  of  small  islands,  the  existence  of 
which  would  be  ephemeral ;  he  therefore  decided  that  it 
would  be  best  for  all  the  party  not  to  leave  the  fort,  so 
that  they  might  all  have  the  same  chances  of  safety. 

Hobson  was  in  the  midst  of  this  explanation  when 
loud  cries  were  heard. 

He  and  Mrs.  Barnett  both  started  to  their  feet, 
looked  in  every  direction,  but  could  see  nothing. 

Meantime  the  cries  continued  more  loudly. 

"The  Sergeant !  the  Sergeant !"  exclaimed  Hobson; 
and  he  rushed  towards  the  camping-ground,  followed  by 
Mrs.  Barnett. 

They  had  scarcely  reached  the  opening  of  this  snow 
house  when  he  perceived  Sergeant  Long,  holding  tightly 
with  both  hands  to  his  knife  which  he  had  stuck  into  the 
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wall  of  ice,  and  calling  out  loudly  but  with  great  coolness 
for  assistance. 

Only  his  head  and  arms  could  be  seen;  while  h.e 
had  been  digging  the  ice  had  given  way,  and  he  had 
fallen  into  the  water  up  to  his  waist  I 

"  Hold  hard  1 "  cried  Hobson.  Then  creeping  along 
the  groove,  he  quickly  reached  the  hole,  and  extending 
his  hand  to  the  Sergeant,  soon  pulled  him  out  of 
danger. 

"Good  heavens,  Sergeant  Long,"  cried  Mrs.  Bamett, 
"  what  has  happened  ?  " 

"The  fact  is,  madam,'*  said  Long,  shaking  himself 
like  a  water-spaniel,  "  the  ice  fell  out,  and  I  fell  in." 

"  So  then,"  said  Hobson,  "you  forgot  what  I  told  you 
about  not  digging  too  deeply." 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  you  can  see  for  yourself  that  I  have 
cut  only  fifteen  inches  deep.  I  think  there  is  a  sort  of 
hollow  in  it  The  ice  does  not  rest  upon  the  water.  It 
was  like  going  through  a  ceiling;  if  I  had  not  caught  tight 
hold  by  my  knife  I  should  have  gone  under  the  island 
like  a  fool,  and  that  would  have  been  a  pity,  madam, 
wouldn't  it?" 

"  A  very  great  pity  indeed.  Sergeant,"  replied  Mrs. 
Barnett,  as  she  shook  him  by  his  hand. 

The  explanation  given  by  the  Sergeant  was  quite 
correct.  In  that  particular  spot  the  ice,  from  some  cause 
or  other — most  likely  from  a  deposit  of  air — had  formed 
a  sort  of  hollow  or  vault  above  the  water^  and  the  thin 
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crust  had  naturally  given  way  under  the  Sergeant's  weight, 
supplemented  by  the  blows  of  his  ice-axe. 

It  was  not  a  very  comfortable  reflection  to  think  that 
a  similar  thing  might  occur  at  any  point  of  the  island ; 
one  could  \iow  never  be  certain  of  a  secure  footing  any- 
where. The  soil  might  give  way  at  any  moment,  and 
when  they  considered  that  nothing  but  a  thin  crust  of 
ice  separated  them  from  the  fathomless  ocean,  no  wonder 
the  hearts  of  our  brave  explorers  beat  painfully. 

However,  Sergeant  Long  made  no  fuss  about  his 
immersion,  and  was  quite  willing  to  begin  to  dig  in  some 
other  spot.  But  this  time  Mrs.  Bamett  would  not  permit 
it.  A  night  in  the  open  air  would  not  hurt  her.  The 
shelter  of  the  neighbouring  wood  would  be  sufficient  for 
them,  and  she  decidedly  objected  to  Sergeant  Long's 
digging  any  more ;  so  they  were  obliged  to  obey. 

Their  camping-ground  was  then  changed  to  a  place 
about  a  hundred  yards  farther  inland,  to  a  rising  ground 
on  which  grew  a  few  clumps  of  trees  not  worthy  to  be 
called  a  wood.  A  small  fire  of  dead  branches  was  lighted 
about  ten  o'clock,  for  at  that  time  the  sun  was  beginning 
to  set. 

Sergeant  Long  took  advantage  of  the  fire  to  dry  his 
dothes.  Jasper  Hobson  and  he  talked  until  twilight 
began.  Mrs.  Bamett  joined  in  the  conversation  from 
time  to  time,  and  did  all  she  could  to  cheer  the 
Lieutenant.  The  night  was  lovely  and  starlight,  and  its 
influence  was  sufficient  to  calm  the  most  troubled  mind. 
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The  wind  murmured  softly  through  the  pines,  the  sea 
seemed  to  be  sleeping  on  the  shore.  A  gentle  breathing 
seemed  to  move  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  ^nd  the  swell 
broke  almost  noiselessly  upon  the  beach.  There  was 
not  a  sound  in  the  air,  the  crackling  of  the  branches  had 
died  away,  the  flames  rose  up  steadily,  and  except 
the  murmur  of  the  travellers'  conversation  not  a  sound 
broke  the  sublime  stillness  of  the  night 

"Who  could  possibly  imagine,"  said  Mrs.  Bamett, 
"that  we  are  actually  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  Qcean  ? 
Indeed  I  can  hardly  credit  it  myself.  The  sea  appears 
perfectly  motionless,  and  yet  it  is  carrying  us  along 
irresistibly." 

"Yes,  madam,"  replied  Hobson;  "and  I  confess  that 
if  the  floor  were  solid,  if  the  keel  of  the  boat  were  not 
sure  sooner  or  later  to  give  way,  or  the  hull  to  break,  I 
think  I  should  quite  enjoy  floating  about  like  this." 

"I  do  not  think  there  could  be  a  more  agreeable 
mode  of  locomotion,"  replied  Mrs.  Barnett;  "  we  do  not 
appear  to  be  moving,  though  we  are  progressing  at 
exactly  the  same  speed  as  the  current.  Is  it  not  like  a 
balloon  voyage  in  the  air  ?  Then  what  could  be  more 
pleasant  than  to  travel  thus,  with  one's  house  and  garden, 
park,  etc  ?  A  wandering  island — I  mean  a  real  island  with 
a  solid  base — would  be  really  the  most  comfortable  and 
most  marvellous  which  one  could  imagine.  Hanging 
gardens  have  been  constructed  they  say.  Why,  then, 
cannot  lire  have  floating  parks  which  would  take  us  tQ 
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different  p^rts  of  the  globe  ?  Their  size  would  render 
them  indifferent  to  the  winds  and  waves ;  perhaps  with 
a  favourable  breeze  they  might  be  navigated,  wi»;h  the 
assistance  of  immense  sails ;  and  then  what  miracles  of 
vegetation  niigbt  be  wrought  upon  the  passage  from 
temperate  to  tropical  zones  ?  I  can  imagine  that,  with 
skilful  pilots  well  acquainted  with  the  currents,  one 
might  live  always  in  perpetual  spring." 

Jasper  Hobson  could  not  '  help  smiling  at  Mrs. 
Barnett's  enthusiasm,  she  chatted  so  pleasantly  and  so 
easily.  Her  ideas  and  words  flowed  as  smoothly  as  the 
current  which  carried  the  island  along ;  and  was  she  not 
right  besides  ?  There  would  be  no  reason  to  complain 
of  the  strange  conveyance  if  one  were  sure  that  it  would 
not  founder  at  sea. 

The  night  passed,  and  each  one  of  the  party  snatched 
a  little  sleep.  At  daybreak  they  rose  and  made  an 
excellent  breakfast  The  fire,  relighted,  warmed  their 
limbs  which  had  been  chilled  by  the  frost  of  night ;  and 
at  six  o'clock  they  resumed  their  journey. 

The  coast  from  Cape  Michael  to  the  former  Port 
Bamett  was  almost  eleven  miles  in  a  straight  line  from 
north  to  south,  but  offered  no  particular  features.  The 
shore  was  low  and  undulating.  Sergeant  Long,  accord- 
ing to  orders,  made  a  few  landmarks,  so  that  any  altera- 
tion of  the  so;l  might  be  at  once  perceived. 

Hobson  was  naturally  desirous  to  return  to  Cape 
Hope  that  evening,  and  Mrs.  Barnett  also  wished  to 
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rejoin  her  friends.  So  the  party  marched  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  by  a  short  cut  they  reached  the  little  pro- 
montory, which  formerly  sheltered  Port  Bamett,  at 
midday. 

From  this  spot  to  Fort  Hope  was  about  eight  miles; 
and  before  four  o'clock  that  afternoon  they  had  travelled 
the  distance,  and  were  welcomed  by  Corporal  Joliffe. 


CHAPTrjR  V, 

FROM  THE  25TH  OF  JULY  TO  THE  20TH  OF  AUGUST, 

Hobson's  first  care  was  to  learn  from  Thomas  Black 
whether  any  change  had  taken  place  during  his  absence. 
Nothing  had  occurred ;  but,  as  was  subsequently  ascer- 
tained, the  island  had  drifted  one  degree  farther  south 
while  retaining  its  westerly  movement.  It  was  then  at 
the  same  elevation  as  Ice  Cape  in  Georgia,  and  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  American  coast.  The  rapidity 
of  the  current  did  not  appear  to  be 'so  great  as  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  but  the  island  con- 
tinued to  move,  and,  to  Hobson's  great  distress,  it 
advanced  towards  Behring  Strait.  It  was  now  only  the 
24th  of  July,  and  at  a  moderate  computation  it  would 
reach  the  Pacific  in  less  than  a  month,  when  it  would 
melt  like  a  lump  of  sugar  in  a  glass  of  water. 

Mrs.  Bamett  told  Madge  the  result  of  their  expedition 
round  the  island;  explained  to  her  the  arrangement  of 
the  strata  of  earth  and  ice,  the  thickness  of  the  latter ; 
told  her  of  Sergeant  Long's  accident ;  and,  in  fine,  gave 
her  all  their  reasons  for  their  anticipation  of  the  island 

breaking  up. 

11.  j> 
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However,  complete  confidence  reigned  in  the  factory ; 
not  one  of  the  soldiers  had  the  slightest  idea  that  Fort 
Hope  was  floating,  or  that  the  inhabitants  were  in  hourly 
danger.  They  were  all  quite  well ;  the  weather  was  fine  \ 
the  climate  healthy  and  bracing.  Men  and  women  were 
equally  in  good  spirits.  The  baby  was  progressing  won- 
derfully, and  was  able  to  toddle  about  between  the  house 
and  the  palisade ;  and  Corporal  Joliffe,  who  took  great 
notice  of  him,  was  actually  teaching  him  to  hold  a  gun,' 
and  to  go  through  some  of  the  drill  I 

Ah  I  if  Mrs.  Joliffe  would  only  have  given  him  such 
a  son,  what  a  soldier  he  would  make  of  him ;  but  Heaven 
had  hitherto  refused  such  a  blessing  to  the  Joliffes. 

All  this  time  there  was  no  want  of  occupation  for  the 
soldier.  MacNab  and  his  mates,  Peterson,  Belcher, 
Garry,  Pond,  and  Hope,  worked  hard  at  the  boat,  a  long 
and  difficult  job,  and  one  likely  to  occupy  them  for  some 
months.  But  as  this  boat  could  not  be  used  until  the 
ce  melted  the  following  summer,  they  did  not  neglect 
their  duty  to  the  fort  in  the  meantime.  Jasper  Hobson 
maintained  discipline  as  if  there  was  nothing  to  fear, 
and  persisted  in  keeping  the  men  in  ignorance  of  their 
situation.  Many  times  this  grave  question  had  been 
discussed  by  him ;  and  what  we  may  call  his  staff,  Mrs. 
Bamett  and  Madge,  did  not  agree  with  the  Lieutenant  on 
this  point  They  maintained  that  the  men  were  brave 
and  energetic,  and  would  not  yield  to  despair ;  and  in 
any  case  the  shock  of  the  intelligence  would  be  more 
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rude  when  the  danger  was  so  close  at  hand  that  they 
could  not  possibly  hide  it.  But  nevertheless  Hobson 
would  not  yield,  and  Sergeant  Long  supported  him. 
Perhaps  after  all  these  two  were  right.  They  were  both 
njen  of  experience  and  knew  the  temperament  of  the 
soldiers. 

So  the  work  of  victualling  and  strengthening  the  fort 
was  continued.  The  palisade  was  repaired  and  raised 
in  places,  and  now  formed  an  excellent  defence.  MacNab 
even  carried  out  a  project  which  he  had  long  contem- 
plated ;  at  the  comers  near  the  lake  he  constructed  two 
little  sentry-boxes,  and  Corporal  Joliffe  sighed  for  the 
moment  when  he  should  be  able  to  reheve  guard ;  and  he 
approved  of  the  military  air  they  gave  the  fort. 

The  palisade  finished,  MacNab,  recollecting  the 
experience  of  last  winter,  built  a  new  woodshed  against 
the  house,  with  a  door  in  communication,  so  that  no  one 
need  go  out  for  fuel.  On  the  left  side  of  the  house, 
opposite  the  woodshed,  he  constructed  a  large  room  for 
the  soldiers'  accommodation,  and  into  which  the  camp- 
bed  was  now  moved.  This  left  the  large  hall  free  for  its 
legitimate  purposes  of  eating,  drinking,  or  working.  The 
three  married  couples  were  established  in  their  private 
rooms  near  the  other  soldiers.  A  special  storehouse  for 
furs  was  also  erected  near  the  powder  magazine,  and 
this  left  the  attic  free  for  provision  storage,  and  the  roof 
and  rafters  were  strengthened  with  iron  clamps  in  a  way 

to  resist  all  aggression. 

D  2 
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MacNab  also  intended  to  build  a  small  wooden 
chapel.  This  had  been  included  in  Hobson's  original 
plan,  but  its  erection  was  postponed  till  the  following 
summer. 

With  what  care  and  interest  would  the  Lieutenant 
formerly  have  watched  the  growth  of  his  establishment- 
if  it  had  only  been  built  on  terra  firtna  \  with  what  delight 
and  pleasure  he  would  have  watched  the  building  of  the 
sheds  and  magazines  around  the  fort.  And  that  project 
of  his  to  crown  Cape  Bathurst  by  a  work  which  would 
secure  the*  safety  of  Fort  Hope — what  of  it  now  ?  Fort 
Hope !  The  very  name  made  his  heart  sink.  Cape 
Bathurst  had  disappeared  for  ever,  and  Fort  Hope 
might  rather  be  called  Fort  Despair. 

These  various  employments  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  fine  season.  The  construction  of  the  boat  proceeded 
steadily.  MacNab  intended  it  to  be  of  thirty  tons  measure- 
ment, which  would  be  sufficiently  large  to  carry  twenty 
passengers  some  hundreds  of  miles.  He  had  fortunately 
picked  up  some  bent  timbers,  so  that  he  was  able  to  make 
the  first  ribs  pretty  easily,  and  the  stem  and  stern-post, 
fitted  to  the  keel,  were  soon  erected  at  the  foot  of  Cape 
Bathurst 

While  the  carpenters  were  thus  busy,  the  hunters  were 
equally  well  employed  shooting  reindeer  arid  Polar  hares 
which  abounded  near  the  fort.  The  Lieutenant  had 
particularly  enjoined  Sabine  and  Marbre  not  to  go  far 
afield  for  fear  of  attracting  the  notice  of  rival  parties. 
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The  truth  was  they  did  not  wish  them  to  notice  the 
changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  island. 

But  one  day  Marbre  asked  if  it  was  not  time  to  go 
to  Morse  Bay  to  hunt  the  walruses  and  get  a  fresh  supply 
of  oil.  Hobson,  however,  quickly  replied  that  it  would 
be  of  no  use. 

The  Lieutenant  was  fully  aware  that  Morse  Bay  was 
two  hundred  miles  ofif,  and  there  were  no  walruses  on 
the  island  at  all. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  Hobson  thought 
their  situation  hopeless.  On  the  contrary,  he  more  than 
once  assured  Mrs.  Barnett  and  Sergeant  Long  that  he 
believed  the  island  would  last  until  the  winter  frosts 
consolidated  the  ice  once  again. 

After  his  return  from  the  expedition  Hobson  had 
calculated  exactly  the  extent  of  his  new  domain.  The 
island  measured  more  than  forty  miles  in  circumference, 
and  would  contain  about  a  hundred  and  forty  square 
milesj  or  somewhat  more  than  the  island  of  St.  Helena, 
and  about  the  size  of  Paris  within  the  fortifications.  So 
even  if  it  should  break  up  there  might  still  be  blocks  of 
sufficient  size  for  the  castaways  to  exist  upon  for  some  time. 

Mrs.  Barnett  was  astonished  that  any  ice-field  should 
be  so  large,  but  Hobson  assured  her  that  arctic  explorers 
had  encountered  fields  a  hundred  miles  long  and  fifty 
wide.  Captain  Kellet  abandoned  his  ship  on  a  field  of 
ice  measuring  at  least  three  hundred  square  miles.  What 
was  their  island  Victoria  to  that ! 
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However,  itt  size  was  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  resist 
a  thaw  until  the  cold- set  in  again.  Hobson  would  not 
permit  himself  a;  doubt  on  this  point.  His  anxiety  came 
rather  from  ^k  knowledge  that  all  his  efforts  had  been 
fniitlesS)  all  his  plans  vain,  and  that  his  dreams  would 
never  be  realised.  This  was  why  he  despaired,  and  no 
wonder  he  did  not  take  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
works.     He  just  let  things  go,  that  was  all. 

But  Mrs.  Barnett  a5  usual  kept  good  heart  She 
encouraged  her  companions  and  even  participated  in 
their  work,  as  if  a  long  future  were  before  them.  So 
perceiving  that  Mrs.  Joliffe  was  much  interested  in 
gardening  she  assisted  her  by  advice.  The  scurvy-grass 
and  sorrel  had  sprouted  well,  thanks  to  the  Corporal,  who 
had  proved  a  most  efficient  scarecrow. 

The  attempt  to  domesticate  the  reindeer  had  proved 
quite  successful.  Many  young  ones  had  been  bom,  and 
the  little  Michael  had  been  partly  nourished  on  the 
milk  of  the  herd,  which  numbered  thirty  head.  The 
animals  grazed  close  to  the  fort,  and  a  supply  of  food 
was  laid  up  for  them  for  winter  use.  The  reindeer 
had  already  become  quite  tame,  and  suffered  themselves 
to  be  employed  in  drawing  sledges  for  the  transport  of 
wood. 

Besides,  a  number  of  wild  reindeer  were  taken  in  the 
trap  halfway  between  the  fort  and  Port  Barnett.      It 

will  be  remembered  that  a  large  bear  was  caught  in  that 

« 

trap  the  year  before,  but  this  season  only  reindeer  were 
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secured.    Their  flesh  was  salted  and  put  by  for  future 
use.    Twenty  were  taken  in  this  way. 

But  one  day,  in  consequence  of  the  subsidence  of 
the  soil,  the  reindeer-trap  became  useless,  and  after 
visiting  it,  Marbre  came  to  Hobson  and  said  sig- 
nificantly : 

"  IVe  just  been  visiting  the  trap,  sir ! " 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  have  had  as  good  luck  to-day  as 
yesterday,  and  that  you  have  secured  a  couple." 

"No,  sir,''  replied  Marbre.  "No,  sir,"  he  repeated, 
with  some  embarrassment. 

"  What !    Has  your  trap  failed,  then  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  but  if  any  beast  had  fallen  in  he  would 
have  been  drowned  to  a  certainty." 

"  Drowned  I "  exclaimed  the  Lieutenant,  regarding 
the  hunter  anxiously. 

"Yes,  sir,  the  pit  is  full  of  water  !" 

"  Oh,  is  that  all  ?  "  cried  Hobson,  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
who  attached  no  importance  to  the  intelligence.  "  You 
know  that  this  pit  was  dug  out  of  the  ice,  the  walls  are 
only  melting  with  the  heat  of  the  sun,  so " 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Marbre,  "but  the 
water  cannot  have  come  from  that  cause." 

"  Why  not,  Marbre  ?  " 

"  Because  if  ice  had  melted  the  water  would  be  fresh, 
whereas  the  water  in  the  pit  is  salt." 

Though  wonderfully  self-possessed,  Hobson  grew 
pale,  and  had  not  a  word  to  say  in  reply. 
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"  Besides,"  added  the  hunter,  "  I  wanted  to  find  out 
how  deep  the  water  was,  and  I  was  astonished,  I  can  tell 
you,  for  I  could  not  sound  it." 

"Well,  Marbre,  what  did  you  expect?"  with  assumed 
gaiety,  "  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  that.  Most 
likely  ,some  opening  in  the  ground  has  established  a 
communication  between  the  trap  and  the  sea.  That 
does  happen  sometimes  even  in  the  most  solid  territories. 
So  do  not  alarm  yourself,  my  good  fellow.  Do  not 
trouble  about  the  trap  for  the  present  You  can  amuse 
yourself  setting  snares  near  the  fort." 

Marbre  saluted  and  turned  away,  after  looking  fixedly 
at  his  chief. 

Hobson  remained  very  pensive  for  a  few  moments. 
The  intelligence  brought  by  Marbre  was  very  alarming. 
It  was  evident  that  the  bottom  of  the  trench  had  been 
melted  by  the  warmth  of  the  sea,  and  had  at  length 
broken  through. 

The  Lieutenant  immediately  sought  Sergeant  Long 
and  told  him  the  news.  Unperceived  they  went  together 
to  the  foot  of  Cape  Bathurst,  where  they  had  fixed  their 
landmarks. 

They  examined  them  and  found  that  since  their  last 
observation  the  island  had  sunk  six  inches  ! 

"We  are  sinking  by  degrees,"  murmured  Long. 
"  The  ice  is  melting  underneath  1 " 

"Oh,  if  the  winter  were  but  here  1"  exclaimed 
Hobson,  striking  his  foot  against  the  cursed  soil. 
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But  there  was  no  sign  of  winter  yet.  The  thermometer 
was  steady  at  59  deg.  Fahrenheit,  and  even  during  the 
night  the  mercury  only  went  down  a  few  degrees. 

Preparations  for  the  winter,  however,  continued  tabe 
made.  Even  though  assistance  had  not  been  sent  by 
Captain  Craventy  there  was  no  want  of  supplies  at  Fort 
Hope,  and  the  long  arctic  nights  might  be  endured  with 
impunity.  Of  course  the  supplies  must  be  economised 
as  much  as  possible,  but  there  was  still  a  good  supply  of 
spirits  and  of  biscuits  left,  and  these  once  expended 
could  not  be  replaced.  They  had  fresh  venison  and  salt 
meat  in  abundance,  to  which  they  added  a  supply  of 
antiscorbutic  plants,  and  with  this  healthy  diet  they  all 
continued  well. 

A  quantity  of  timber  was  cut  down  from  the  wood 
near  Cape  Barnett.  Numbers  of  birch,  pine,  and  fir  fell 
to  the  hatchet  of  MacNab,  and  were  dragged  home  by 
the  reindeer.  The  woodman  did  not  spare  the  tree 
though  he  cut  judiciously,  yet  it  did  not  seem  to  him 
that  the  supply  could  ever  fail,  for  he  looked  upon  the 
island  as  a  peninsula,  and  he  supposed  that  Cape  Michael 
was  close  at  hand,  and  well  clothed  with  trees. 

So  MacNab  frequently  congratulated  the  Lieutenant 
on  having  discovered  a  spot  so  favoured  by  Heaven,  and 
on  an  establishment  so  well  supplied.  Plenty  of  wood, 
game,  fur-bearing  animals,  were  piled  up  in  the  Com- 
pany's storehouses.  A  lake  full  of  various  fish,  grass  for 
the  animals,  and  double  pay  for  the  men,  JolifTe  would 
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certainly  have  added,  Was  not  this  Cape  Bathurst  a  sort 
of  Promised  Land,  the  equal  of  which  could  not  be  found 
in  the  arctic  regions?  Truly  the  Lieutenant  was  a 
lucky  man,  and  ought  to  thank  Providence  every  day  for 
having  been  permitted  to  reach  such  a  unique  spot. 

A  unique  spot !  Honest  MacNab !  He  did  not 
know  what  pain  he  caused  the  Lieutenant  by  his  well- 
meant  congratulations. 

All  this  time  the  manufacture  of  winter  garments  was 
not  neglected.  All  the  women  were  equally  indefatigable, 
and  worked  hard.  Mrs.  Bamett  knew  that  they  would 
have  to  quit  the  fort  before  long,  and,  with  the  prospect 
of  a  long  journey  in  mid-winter  before  her,  she  deter- 
mined that  everyone  should  be  well  and  warmly  clad. 
The  cold  during  the  long  night  would  be  terrible,  and 
they  would  have  to  endure  it  for  many  weeks  if  Victoria 
Island  was  frozen  up  far  from  the  land.  To  pass  over 
some  hundred  miles,  under  those  conditions,  both  boots 
and  clothing  must  be  cared  for,  so  Mrs.  Barnett  and 
Madge  gave  themselves  up  to  dressmaking. 

The  furs,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  save,  were 
liberally  used.  They  were  doubled  over,  so  that  the  hair 
was  both  inside  and  out ;  and  it  was  very  certain  that  the 
soldiers  and  their  wives,  as  well  as  the  officers,  would  be 
as  richly  clad  as  Russian  princesses.  Certainly  Mrs.  Rae, 
Mrs.  MacNab,  and  Mrs.  Joliffe  were  astonished  at  the 
apparently  reckless  manner  in  which  the  furs  were  used, 
but  Hobson's  orders  could  not  be  gainsaid  \  besides,  the 
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number  of  animals  around  the  fort  would  supply  the 
hunters  with  almost  any  amount  of  furs.  However, 
when  Mrs.  MacNab  saw  the  beautiful  little  ennine  dress 
which  Madge  had  made  for  the  baby,  the  good  mother 
no  longer  thought  anything  extraordinary. 

So  time  passed  until  August  set  in.  The  weather 
had  been  continuously  fine,  and  the  sun  had  quickly 
dispersed  any  mists. 

Every  day  Jasper  Hobson  took  an  observation,  but 
was  careful  to  go  away  some  distance  from  the  fort,  so 
as  not  to  excite  remark.  He  visited  various  parts  of 
the  island,  and  was  delighted  to  find  that  no  serious 
disturbance  had  taken  place. 

On  the  1 6th  of  August  Victoria  Island  was  in  west 
longitude  167  deg.  27  min.,  and  north  latitude  70  deg. 
49  min.  The  island  had  therefore  drifted  a  little  to  the 
south,  but  had  got  no  nearer  to  the  American  coast, 
which  curved  away  from  it;  so  the  continent' was  still 
two  hundred  miles  distant,  in  a  south-easterly  direction. 

The  island  must  have  drifted,  since  the  last  thaw,  not 
less  than  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  miles  to  the  west. 

But  what  was  this  distance,  compared  to  the  immense 
extent  of  the  ocean?  Had  not  boats  been  known  to 
drift  for  many  thousands  of  miles  ?  For  instance,  had 
not  the  British  ship  Resolute,  the  American  brig 
Advance,  and  finally  the  Fox,  been  carried  over  ice-fields 
for  many  degrees,  until  the  arrival  of  winter  brought 
their  involuntary  wanderings  to  a  close? 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TEN   DAYS  OF   STORM. 

During  the  four  days,  from  the  17th  to  the  20th  of 
August,  the  weather  kept  fine  and  the  temperature  high. 
The  mists  did  not  change  into  clouds,  and  it  was  very 
seldom  that  the  atmosphere  was  so  clear  in  such  a  high 
latitude.  But  it  can  be  understood  that  Hobson  was  not 
best  pleased  with  the  climate. 

On  the  2 1  St  of  August  the  barometer  gave  notice  of  a 
change,  and  fell  considerably.  However,  it  rose  the 
next  day  and  fell  again,  and  on  the  23rd  the  fall  became 
continuous. 

On  the  24th  the  mists  rose ;  the  sun  at  the  moment 
of  culmination  was  quite  obscured,  and  Hobson  could 
not  take  his  bearings.  The  wind  began  to  blow  strongly 
from  the  north-yest,  and  heavy  rain  fell  at  intervals; 
nevertheless  the  temperature  was  not  sensibly  diminished, 
and  the  thermometer  remained  at  54°  Fahr. 

Very  fortunately  the  outdoor  works  had  all  been 
finished,  and  the  hull  of  tlie  boat  had  been  completed. 
Hunting,  too,  might  be  suspended,  fqr  the  supplies  of 
food  were  sufficient  for  all  purposes.     At  any  rate  the 
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weather  was  now  so  bad,  with  heavy  rain,  wind,  and 
thick  fog,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  go  outside  the 
palisade. 

"What  do  you  think  of  this  change  of  weather?" 
asked  Mrs.  Barnett  on  the  morning  of  the  27  th.  "  Do 
you  think  it  will  be  in  our  favour  ?  " 

"  I  should  not  like  to  say  as  much,"  he  replied;  "but 
anything  is  better  for  us  than  the  fine  weather  we  have 
lately  had,  when  the  waters  were  getting  warmer  every 
day.  I  see  the  wind  is  steady  to  the  north-east,  and  that 
is  fortunate,  as  it  may  drive  us  nearer  the  American 
continent." 

"Unfortunately,"  said  Sergeant  Long,  "we  cannot 
take  our  bearings  in  this  fog — ^we  can  see  neither  sun, 
moon,  nor  stai;s.'' 

"At  any  rate.  Sergeant,"  said  Mrs.  Barnett,  "we 
shall  be  able  to  see  the  land,  I  warrant  you.  Whatever 
shore  it  may  prove  to  be  it  will  be  welcome.  Most  likely 
we  shall  touch  upon  Russian  America,  probably  Western 

Georgia." 

"That  is  most  likely,"  said  Hobson,  "for  unfortu- 
nately for  us  there  is  not  an  island  nor  %rock  in  all  this 
portion  of  the  Arctic  Sea  on  to  which  we  can  make  fast." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Barnett,  "  why  should  we  not  drift 
right  on  to  the  coast  of  Asia?  Is  it  not  possible  for  the 
current  to  carry  us  past  the  mouth  of  Behring  Strait  to 
the  shores  of  Siberia  ?  "  * 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Hobson,  "  our  island  would  soon 
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encounter  the  Kamtchatka  current,  and  be  carried  to  the 
north-west  by  it,  which  would  be  very  unfortunate.  It  is 
more  probable  that  with  this  wind  we  shall  reach  Russian 
America." 

"  We  must  keep  careful  watch  then,  Mr.  Hobson,  so 
as  to  find  out  our  situation  as  soon  as  possible." 

"We  will  watch,"  he  replied,  "although  the  fog  limits 
our  view  very  much ;  at  any  rate,  if  we  should  be  cast 
ashore  the  shock  will  give  us  notice  of  the  fact.  Let  us 
hope  we  shall  not  be  broken  into  pieces — that  is  one 
danger  we  have  to  fear.  However,  we  shall  see  what 
we  shall  see,  we  cannot  help  ourselves." 

Of  course  the  conversation  was  not  carried  on  in' the 
public  room  where  the  soldiers  and  women  were  at  work. 
Mrs.  Barnett  only  spoke  of  such  things  in  her  own  room, 
which  possessed  a  window  looking  out  on  to  the  court. 
There  was  very  little  light  admitted  through  the  semi- 
opaque  windows.  The  tempest  howled  outside,  but 
luckily  Cape  Bathurst  protected  the  house  from  the 
north-east  gales.  But  the  sand  and  earth  from  the 
summit  of  the  promontory  fell  down  upon  the  roof  like 
so  much  hail.  ^  MacNab  became  anxious  about  the 
chimneys,  particularly  the  kitchen  chimney,  which  ought 

* 

always  to  be  in  good  order.     The  howling  of  the  wind 
was  also  mingled  with  the  roaring  of  the  sea  as  it  broke 
upon  the  shore.    The  tempest  had  become  a  hurricane. 
Notwithstanding  the  violence'  of  the  gale,  on  the  28th 
of  August  Hobson  determined  to  mount  Cape  Bathurst, 
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so  as  to  try  to  see  the  horizon  and  the  state  of  the  sea 
and  sky.  So  he  wrapped  himself  up  very  carefully  and 
ventured  out. 

Without  very  great  difficulty  he  managed  to  reach  the 
foot  of  the  hills.  Half-blinded  by  the  sand,  he  was 
nevertheless  somewhat  protected  by  the  cliff;  but  he  had 
not  yet  actually  met  the  gale. 

It  was  much  more  difficult  when  he  began  to  scale 
the  steep  side  of  the  promontory;  but  nevertheless,  by 
clinging  to  the  tufts  of  grass,  he  managed  to  reach  the 
summit.  Here  the  force  of  the  gale  was  so  terrible  that 
he  could  neither  sit  nor  stand.  He  was,  therefore,,obliged 
to  lie  down  upon  his  chest  and  cling  to  the  shrubs,  while 
only  his  head  and  shoulders  were  exposed  to  the  storm. 

Hobson  looked  through  the  mists,  the  spray  dashing 
over  his  head.  The  appearance  of  the  sea  and  sky  was 
truly  awful.  Overhead  the  heavy  ragged  rain-clouds 
hurried  past  at  tremendous  speed,  and  long  bands  of 
vapour  were  piled  up  in  the  zenith.  Occasionally  a 
great  calm  seemed  to  fall  upon  all  nature,  and  then 
nothing  could  be  heard  but  the  roaring  of  the  sea.  Then 
again  the  tempest  would  recommence  with  unequalled 
fury,  and  Hobson  could  feel  the  cape  trembling  beneath 

him.     At  these  times  the  rain,  impelled  almost  horizon- 

* 

tally  by  the  wind,  dashed  down  like  showers  of  grapeshot. 

It  was  indeed  a  fearful  storm,  and  from  the  worst 

quarter  too.     This  north-east  wind  might  last  for  a  long 

time,  and  cause  great  destruction,  but  Hobson  would  not 
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complain  of  that.  He  who,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  have  deplored  the  effects  of  the  hurricane,  now 
positively  rejoiced  at  it ;  for  if  the  island  would  only 
resist,  as  he  hoped  it  would,  it  would  be  blown  to  the 
south-west  by  this  wind,  which  was  stronger  than  the 
currents,  and  the  south-west  meant  land  and  safety.  Yes, 
for  all  their  sakes,  he  hoped  that  the  storm  would  last 
until  it  drove  them  on  shore,  no  matter  where.  An 
occurrence  which  would  be  fatal  to  a  ship  would  prove 
their  salvation. 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Hobson  remained  lying  on 
the  ground,  half  drenched  by  the  spray  and  rain,  and 
holding  on  with  the  tenacity  of  a  drowning  man,  en- 
deavouring to  balance  the  chances  of  safety.  He  then 
descended,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  whirlwind  of  sand, 
managed  to  regain  the  fort. 

As  soon  as  he  got  inside  he  told  his  companions  that 
the  hurricane  had  not  reached  its  height,  and  might  be 
expected  to  last  some  days  longer.  But  his  tone  was 
that  of  a  man  bringing  glad  tidings,  and  was  remarked 
as  singular  by  all  who  heard  him.  They  thought  the 
chief  was  delighted  with  the  strife  of  the  elements. 

On  the  30th  Hobson  again  braved  the  storm,  but 
this  time  he  went  down  to  the  shore.  There  he  noticed, 
floating  on  the  top  of  the  waves,  some  weeds  which  did 
not  grow  on  the  island.  These  weeds  were  still  fresh,  as 
if  they  had  only  lately  been  detached  from  the  main-land, 
80  it  could  not  be  very  far  off.     Christopher  Columbus 
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never  rejoiced  more  than  did  Hobson  at  the  sight  of 
these  seaweeds,  which  told  him  of  the  proximity  of  the 
land. 

The  Lieutenant  hurried  home,  and  confided  his  dis- 
covery to  Mrs.  Barnett  and  Sergeant  Long.  At  that 
moment  he  had  a  great  mind  to  tell  the  truth  to  all  the 
others,  but  a  presentiment  kept  him  silent. 

Meanwhile  the  inhabitants  of  the  fort  had  not  been 
idle  all  these  long  days.  They  made  some  necessary  im- 
provements in  the  interior  of  the  buildings,  and  dug 
trenches  in  the  court  to  carry  away  the  accumulation  of 
rain-water.  MacNab,  with  hammer  and  nails,  was  always 
busy  in  one  corner  or  another.  So  they  worked  all  day, 
without  thinking  much  of  the  storm ;  but  at  nightfall  it 
always  appeared  as  if  the  hurricane  blew  with  redoubled 
fury.  It  was  impossible  to  sleep.  The  gusts  beat  against 
the  house  like  the  blows  of  a  battering-ram.  Sometimes 
a  kind  of  waterspout  was  formed  between  the  house  and 
the  cape,  and  then  the  planks  cracked,  and  the  whole 
building  appeared  in  danger  of  being  blown  away.  The 
carpenter  and  his  mates  were  accordingly  in  continual 
dread,  and  were  always  on  the  qui  vive, 

Hobson  was  more  anxious  about  the  stability  of  the 
island  than  about  the  house  upon  it.  The  tempest  had 
now  become  so  violent,  and  the  waves  so  enormous,  that 
there  was  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  ice  would  break 
up.  It  seemed  almost  impossible  for  that  enormous 
glacier,  now  so  worn  away  at  its  base,  to  resist  the  waves 

IT.  * 
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much  longer.  The  inhabitants  did  not  feel  any  move- 
ment, but  there  was  no  doubt  it  suffered  from  the  motion. 
The  question  in  Hobson's  mind  was,  whether  the  island 
would  stop  long  enough  to  be  thrown  ashore,  or  would 
go  to  pieces  in  mid-ocean. 

It  had  resisted  well  so  far,  for,  had  any  dislocation 
taken  place,  the  separation  must  have  been  noticed  by 
the  occupants,  as  the  smaller  pieces  would  have  been 
affected  by  the  movement  of  the  sea,  and  they  would 
have  been  rolled  and  pitched  about  like  passengers  on 
board  ship.  But  this  was  not  the  case,  and,  in  all  his 
observations,  Hobson  had  never  noticed  the  slightest 
trembling  of  the  island,  which  really  appeared  to  be  as 
firm  as  if  it  were  still  attached  to  the  continent. 

But  the  separation  might  come  at  any  moment. 

All  this  time  Hobson  was  very  anxious  to  ascertain 
whether  the  island,  driven  out  of  the  current  by  the  north- 
east wind,  had  approached  the  continent,  and  this  was 
really  their  only  change  of  safety.  But  in  the  absence  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  no  observations  could  be  taken. 
Instruments  were  useless,  so  if  they  were  approaching 
land  they  would  not  be  aware  of  it  till  they  could  see  it, 
and  then  Lieutenant  Hobson  would  not  be  able  to 
ascertain  anything  in  time  to  enable  him  to  get  to  the 
south  side  of  the  island  so  as  to  sustain  the  shock  in 
safety. 

But,  in  fact,  the  position  of  the  island  had  not  altered 
in  any  appreciable  degree,  as  far  as  thb  points  of  the 
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compass  were  concerned.  Cape  Bathurst  still  pointed  to 
the  north  as  it  used  to  do,  so  it  was  evident  if  the  island 
were  driven  on  shore  that  the  southern  portion,  between 
Cape  Michael  and  Morse  Bay,  would  first  touch  the  land; 
in  a  word,  the  connection  would  be  made  by  the  former 
isthmus,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  Hobson 
should  see  what  was  going  on  in  that  direction. 

Hobson  therefore  resolved  to  go  to  Cape  Michael 
Notwithstanding  the  storm,  but  he  intended  to  keep  his 
real  object  a  secret;  only  Sergeant  Long  would  be 
permitted  to  accompany  him. 

So  on  the  31st  August,  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  Hobson  sent  for  the  Sergeant,  that  they  might 
make  ready  for  any  eventuality. 

■ 

**  Sergeant  Long,"  he  said,  "  it  is  now  necessary  that 
we  should  find  out  the  position  of  the  island,  and  whether 
we  have  really  approached  the  American  continent,  as  I 
hope  we  have.'* 

"  I  think  so  too,  sir,  and  the  sooner  the  better,''  replied 
Long. 

"Well,  then,  we  must  go  to  the  south  of  the  island." 

*•  I  am  quite  ready,  sir." 

"  I  know  that  you  are  always  ready  to  do  your  duty. 

Sergeant ;  but  you  must  not  go  alone.     We  ought  to  go 

together,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  our  companions  notice 

if  land    is    in    sight.     Besides,    I    want    to    see    for 

myself." 

"As  you  please,  sir,  and  when  you  please.'^ 

£  it  ■ 
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"  We  shall  start  this  evening  at  nine  o'clock,  when  all 
the  others  are  asleep." 

"  They  must  not  know  we  are  going,  of  course,  or  they 
might  wish  to  come  with  us,"  said  I^ong. 

"  No,  they  must  on  no  account  be  told,  and  I  will 
dd  my  best  to  keep  the  secret  from  them  till  the  last." 

"  That  is  arranged  then,  sir." 

"You  had  better  take  a  tinder-box,  in  case  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  signal,  which  we  shall  do  if  land  is 
in  sight." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"We  shall  have  a  rough  time  of  it,  Sergeant." 

"  No  doubt,  sir ;  but  what  does  that  matter  ?  Shall 
we  tell  Mrs.  Barnett  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  did  not  think  of  doing  so.  She  might  wish 
to  accompany  us." 

"And  that  would  be  impossible,"  replied  the 
Sergeant 

"  She  never  could  stand  against  such  a  gale  as  this ; 
just  listen  to  it." 

Indeed  as  he  spoke  the  house  rocked  to  its  foundation. 

"  No,"  continued  Hobson,  "  this  brave  woman  must 
not  and  cannot  accompany  us ;  but  I  think  it  would  be 
as  well  to  inform  her  of  our  design;  she  ought  to  be  told, 
in  case  accidents  should  happen." 

"  Yes,"  assented  Long,  "  we  ought  not  to  keep  any- 
thing secret  from  her,  and  in  case  we  do  not  come 
back " 
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"  Well  then,  at  nine  o'clock,  Sergeant." 

"^At  nine  o'clock,  sir,  I  shall  be  ready."  And  the 
Sergeant  retired,  with  a  military  salute. 

A  few  moments  afterwards  Hobson  told  Mrs.  Barnett 
of  his  intended  expedition.  As  he  expected,  she  was 
anxious  to  join  him,  and  was  ready  to  brave  the  fury  of 
the  tempest.  The  Lieutenant  did  not  attempt  to  dissuade 
her  on  account  of  the  danger  of  •  the  expedition,  but 
explained  that  in  his  absence  her  presence  at  the  fort 
was  indispensable,  else  his  mind  would  not  be  at  ease. 
If  anything  should  happen  to  him  it  would  be  some 
consolation  to  know  that  she  could  take  his  place. 

Mrs.  Barnett  understood,  and  did  not  press  the  matter. 
She  begged  Hobson  to  be  careful,  and  to  recollect  that 
he  was  commander  of  the  fort,  that  his  Hfe  did  not  belong 
to  himself  alone,  but  was  necessary  for  the  common 
safety.  The  Lieutenant  promised  to  be  prudent,  but  the 
exploration  of  the  south  coast  was  absolutely  necessary, 
and  he  must  make  it  at  once.  So  Mrs.  Barnett  undertook 
to  inform  his  companions  the  following  day  that  Hobson 
and  the  Sergeant  had  merely  gone  to  makeareconnaissance 
before  the  winter  set  in. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  FIRE  AND  A  CRY  ! 

The  Lieutenant  and  Sergeant  Long  passed  the  evening 
in  the  great  hall  until  bedtime.  All  the  colonists  were 
assembled  there  except  the  astronomer^  who  remained, 
as  it  were,  hermetically  sealed  in  his  cabin.  Men  ajdd 
women  worked  at  their  various  occupations,  while  Mrs. 
Bamett  read  aloud.  Her  reading  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted, however,  not  only  by  the  terrible  gusts  of  wind, 
but  by  the  cries  of  the  baby.  Corporal  Jdiffe,  who  had 
undertaken  to  amuse  him,  had  his  hands. quite  full.  He 
had  converted  his  knees  into  horses  until  they  weretii;ed, 
and  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  place  his  little  rider  upon 
the  large  table,  where  he  rolled  about  until  he  fell  asleep. 

At  eight  o'clock,  as  usual,  prayers  were  read,  the 
lamps  were  extinguished,  and  everyone  retired  to  rest. 

When  all  was  quiet,  Hobson  and  the  Sergeant  passed 
noiselessly  across  the  empty  room  and  gained  the  corridor. 
There  they  found  Mrs.  Bamett,  who  had  waited  to  press 
their  hands  once  more. 

"Good-bye — till  to-morrow," .she  said  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant. 
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"  Until  to-morrow,  without  fail,"  he  replied 

"  Suppose  you  are  delayed  ? '' 

"  You  must  wait  patiently  for  us,"  he  said ;  "  for  if 
we  should  happen  to  see  a  fire  on  the  horizon,  which  is 
not  unlikely  this  dark  night,  we  should  know  that  we 
were  approaching  the  coast  of  New  Georgia.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  should  have  to  wait  till  daylight  to 
ascertain  our  position — so  we  may  be  away  eight-and- 
forty  hours.  Still,  if  we  can  reach  Cape  Michael  before 
midnight,  we  shall  return  to  the  fort  to-morrow  evening ; 
so  be  patient,  madam,  and  remember  that  we  are  not 
running  a  risk  without  good  reason." 

"  But,"  said  Mrs.  Bamett,  "  suppose  you  do  not  return 
in  two  days  ?  " 

"Then  we  shall  not  return  at  all,"  said  Hobson 
simply. 

He  opened  the  door.  Mrs.  Barnett  closed  it  after 
him,  and  then,  feeling  restless  and  pensive,  she  returned 
to  her  room,  where  Madge  awaited  her. 

Jasper  Hobson  and  Sergeant  Long  crossed  the  inner 
court,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  whirlwind  which  nearly  over- 
turned them.  But  by  supporting  each  other  and  leaning 
upon  their  iron-shod  staves,  they  managed  to  reach  the 
postern  gate,  and  set  forward  between  the  hills  and  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lake. 

A  dim  twilight  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  earth.  The 
new  moon  had  not  yet  appeared,  and  the  darkness  of 
the    night   was   almost    unrelieved.      Fortunately   the 
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obscurity  would  not  last  long.    They  could  only  just 
see  where  they  were  going. 

How  it  did  rain  and  blow  I 

The  Lieutenant  and  his  companion  were  clad  in 
waterproofs  from  head  to  foot,  and  they  proceeded 
at  a  rapid  pace,  for  the  wind  was  behind  them,  and 
sometimes  hurried  them  faster  than  they  wished.  They 
could  not  have  heard  themselves  speak  even  had  they 
attempted  it ;  the  storm  rendered  them  breathless,  and 
almost  deaf. 

Hobson's  intention  was  to  take  a  direct  route,  and 
cut  off  the  irregularity  of  the  shore  which  would  have 
taken  them  a  long  way  round,  and  exposed  them  to  the 
full  fury  of  the  tempest.  He  determined  to  go  in  a 
straight  line  from  Cape  Bathurst  to  Cape  Michael,  and 
had  brought  a  pocket-compass  with  him  for  that  purpose. 
In  this  way  he  would  only  have  ten  or  eleven  miles  to 
traverse  to  reach  his  journey's  end,  and  he  hoped  to 
arrive  bef6re  the  twilight  gave  place  to  the  darkness 
which  preceded  the  dawn. 

So  the  two  men,  with  their  backs  bent  and  heads 
stooping,  pressed  rapidly  on.  As  long  as  they  kept  by 
the  lake  they  did  not  meet  the  storm  full  face.  The 
hills  protected  them  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  wind 
was  still  blowing  as  if  it  would  tear  the  trees  up  by  the 
roots.  Even  the  rain  had  been  converted  into  mist  when 
it  reached  them,  and  for  about  four  miles  the  explorers 
had  less  to  contend  against  than  they  had  expected. 
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But  when  they  reached  the  extremity  of  the  little 
wood,  where  there  were  no  trees  or  any  rising  ground, 
the  wind  swept  by  with  such  terrific  force  that  they 
paused  involuntarily.  They  had  still  six  miles  to  go  to 
reach  Cape  Michael. 

"  We  are  going  to  have  a  hard  time  of  it,"  shouted 
the  Lieutenant  in  Sergeant  Long's  ear. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Sergeant,  "  the  wind  and  rain  are 
going  to  join  forces  against  us." 

"  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  hail  as  well,"  said  the 
Lieutenant. 

"  It  will  not  be  so  bad  as  grape-shot,  and  we  have 
both  been  through  that  before  now,  sir,  so  let  us  go  on." 

"  Forward,  my  brave  friend ! " 

It  was  then  ten  o'clock.  The  twilight  was  fading,  as 
if  it  had  been  drowned  in  the  fog  or  put  out  by  the 
wind.  There  was  still  a  faint  reflection  of  light  however.  - 
The  Lieutenant  struck  a  light  and  managed  to  see  the 
compass,  and  then  wrapping  his  cloak  tightly  round  him, 
and  followed  by  the  Sergeant,  they  started  across  the 
unprotected  plain. 

They  were  immediately  dashed  to  the  ground,  but 
they  managed  to  rise,  and  gripping  each  other  tightly, 
and  with  backs  bent  like  two  old  men,  they  started  again 
at  an  ambling  trot 

There  was  something  very  magnificent  in  the  storm, 
notwithstanding  its  horrors.  Great  masses  of  ragged 
cloud  swept  close  along  the  ground,  the  sand  and  earth 
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were  hurried  past^  and  the  men's  lips  tasted  quite  salt, 
although  Hobson  and  his  companion  both  knew  that  the 
sea  was  two  or  three  miles  away  at  least. 

Whenever  the  gale  slackened  for  a  moment,  which 
was  very  seldom,  the  Lieutenant  took  his  bearings  as 
accurately  as  he  could. 

But  the  tempest  seemed  to  increase  as  night  came 
on,  the  air  and  water  seemed  absolutely  mingled 
together.  Low  down  on  the  horizon  an  enormous  water- 
spout was  forming;  such  a  one  as  could  overturn 
houses,  destroy  trees,  and  at  which  ships  fire  cannon- 
shots^  It  appeared  as  if  the  ocean  were  being  torn  from 
its  bed  and  thrown  upon  the  wandering  island. 

Indeed  Hobson  wondered  how  the  ice-field  ever 
managed  to  support  the  attacks  made  upon  it  by  the 
elements,  and  why  it  had  not  long  ago  broken  up.  The 
roaring  of  the  sea  could  now  be  distinctly  heard,  and  just 
then  Sergeant  Long,  who  was  a  little  in  advance,  suddenly 
stopped,  and  returning  to  the  Lieutenant,  called  out : 

"  Not  that  way  ! " 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  The  sea." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  The  sea  I  we  cannot  have  got 
to  the  south-east  coast  yet." 

"  Look,  sir." 

And  indeed  a  large  sheet  of  water  was  just  visible  in 
front,  and  the  waves  were  even  rolling  up,  and  breaking 
close  to  the  Lieutenant's  feet, 
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Hobson  lighted  his  tinder  a  secoAd  time^  and  con- 
sulted his  compass  very  attentively. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  the  sea  is  more  to  the  left.  We  have 
not  yet  passed  by  the  wood  near  Cape  Michael." 

"  Then  this  is " 

"  This  is  a  fracture  of  the  island,"  cried  Hobson  to 
his  companion,  as  they  were  both  obliged  to  throw  them- 
selves flat  upon  the  ground  to  avoid  the  wind.  "  Either 
a  large  piece  of  the  island  has  been  detached  and  drifted 
away,  or  merely  a  piece  has  been  broken  off,  and  we  can 
go  round  the  gulf.     Let  us  proceed." 

They  rose  together  and  turned  to  the  right,  following 
the  foam  of  the  sea  which  broke  at  their  feet  They 
proceeded  thus  for  about  ten  minutes,  fearing  all  the 
while,  and  not  without  reason,  that  they  might  find 
their  communication  with  the  south  of  the  island  cut 
off.  After  awhile  they  no  longer  heard  the  roar  of  the 
breakers,  which  was  distinct  from  every  other  sound. 

"  It  is  only  a  gulf,"  roared  Hobson  in  the  Sergeant's 
ear.     "  Let  us  turn." 

They  resumed  their  route  to  the  south;  but  those 
brave  men  knew  very  well  without  speaking  that  they 
were  exposing  themselves  to  terrible  danger.  In  fact, 
the  part  of  the  island  on  which  they  were  wandering  at 
that  time  was  cracked  for  some  distance,  and  it  might  at 
any  time  fall  away  altogether.  If  it  should  break  off 
under  the  infl.uence  of  the  surf,  they  would  be  earned 
away  without  a  hope  of  rescue.  Still  they  did  not  hcsitatCi 
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and  pressed  forward  into  the  darkness  without  even 
thinking  of  how  tliey  would  get  back  again. 

Hobson's  reflections  were  very  sad ;  he  scarcely  could 
hope  that  the  island  would  hold  together  till  winter  time; 
for  was  not  this  the  commencement  of  the  breaking  up 
of  the  ice  ?  If  the  wind  did  not  soon  drive  them  to  the 
main-land  they  would  certainly  perish  in  the  sea,  and 
leave  not  a  trace  behind.  What  a  fearful  prospect  this 
was !  What  chance  now  remained  for  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  the  island  ! 

Nevertheless,  though  bruised,  battered,  and  beaten  by 
the  gale,  those  two  energetic  men  struggled  along.  They 
reached  at  last  the  large  wood  which  surrounded  Cape 
Michael.  They  would  be  obliged  to  cross  this  so  as  to 
reach  the  coast  by  the  shortest  way.  They  entered  it 
accordingly,  but  in  total  darkness,  amid  the  thunder  of 
the  wind  through  the  pines  overhead.  All  arounS  them 
branches  appeared  to  be  breaking  to  pieces.  Their  way 
was  encumbered  with  fallen  timber,  and  every  moment 
they  ran  the  risk  of  being  crushed  by  a  falling  tree,  and 
now  and  then  they  stumbled  over  a  stump  unperceived 
in  the  gloom.  But  still  they  did  not  proceed  blindly — 
the  roar  of  the  sea  on  one  side  was  a  guide;  and  now  and 
then  the  enormous  waves  actually  shook  the  ground 
beneath  their  feet.  So  holding  tightly  to  each  other  they 
sustained  themselves,  helping  each  other  when  they  fell, 
and  by  these  means  they  managed  to  reach  the  farther 
side  of  the  wood  in  safety. 
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But  when  they  stepped  into  the  open  ground  a  furious 
blast  of  wind  tore  them  one  from  the  other  and  threw 
them  upon  the  ground. 

"  Sergeant,  Sergeant !  *'  roared  Hobson,  as  loudly  as  he 
could,  "  where  are  you  ?  " 

"  Here  I  am,  sir ! "  screamed  Long. 

Then  creeping  along  the  ground  they  endeavoured  to 
rejoin  each  other,  but  it  seemed  as  if  some  powerful 
hand  held  them  down.  At  length  they  managed  to  come 
together,  and  to  obviate  any  further  separation  they  tied 
themselves  together  by  their  belts,  and  then  they  crawled 
along  the  sand,  so  as  to  gain  a  small  mound  crowned 
with  a  cluster  of  pines.  There  they  were  more  protected; 
and  they  immediately  dug  a  hole  into  which  they  crept, 
and  lay  down  in  a  state  of  prostration. 

It  was  half-past  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

Hobson  and  his  companion  remained  for  some  time 
without  speaking.  They  remained  in  a  state  of  stupor, 
with  their  eyes  half  closed  in  sleep,  while  the  branches  of 
the  pines  overhead  crackled  like  the  bones  of  a  skeleton. 
But  they  managed  to  resist  the  tendency  to  sleep,  and 
after  a  few  sips  of  rum  from  the  Sergeant's  flask  they  felt 
revived. 

"  I  hope  these  trees  will  hold,"  said  Hobson. 

"  And  that  the  hole  we  have  dug  will  not  be  filled 
Up,"  added  the  Sergeant,  as  he  crouched  dovm  in  the  sand. 

"  Well,  here  we  are  at  last,"  said  Hobson,  "  not  far 
from  Cape  Michael,  which  we  have  come  to  see,  so  let 
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us  make  the  observations.  Look  you,  Sergeant  Long,  I 
have  a  presentiment  that  we  are  not  very  far  from  the 
main-land.     It  is  only  a  presentiment,  mind." 

From  their  position  they  ought  to  have  been  able  to 
see  the  southern  horizon ;  but  at  thaj:  time  the  darkness 
was  so  great  they  could  see  nothing,  and  unless  a  fire 
should  happen  to  be  lighted  they  must  wait  till  daylight 
to  see  the  coast — supposing  they  had  been  driven  within 
range  of  it. 

Now,  as  the  Lieutenant  had  told  Mrs.  Barnett,  it  was 
no  uncommon  occurrence  for  fishermen  to  visit  that  por- 
tion of  America  which  is  called  New  Georgia.  This  land 
includes  numerous  settlements,  the  natives  of  which 
collect  the  teeth  of  mammoths,  for  skeletons  of  those 
great  fossil  antediluvians  are  very  common  in  those  lati- 
tudes. Some  degrees  farther  south  is  New  Archangel, 
the  chief  place  of  Russian  America,  the  influence  of 
which  extends  over  the  Aleutian  Islands.  But  the 
hunters  more  frequently  resort  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Sea,  especially  since  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have 
taken  over  the  hunting-grounds,  formerly  owned  by  the 
Russians.  Jasper  Hobson,  without  knowing  anything 
of  the  country,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 
agents  who  visited  it  at  that  time  of  year  \  and  he  was 
quite  justified  in  believing  that  he  might  pieet  some 
fellow-countrymen,  or  even  some  of  his  own  colleagues, 
or  at  any  rate,  failing  them,  he  would  encounter  some  of. 
the  native  Indians  who  hunted  on  the  coast. 
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But  was  Jasper  Hobson  justified  in  believing  that 
his  island  was  being  driven  ashore  ? 

"  Yes ;  a  hundred  times  yes,"  he  repeated  to  the 
Sergeant.  "A  hurricane  has  been  blowing  from  the  north- 
east iot  seven  days ;  and  although  the  island  is  very  flat, 
still  there  is  something  for  the  wind  to  catch  hold  of,  and 
these  little  woods  and  hills  must  act  more  or  less  as  sails. 
Besides,  the  sea  which  carries  us  along  must  have  a 
certain  effect,  for  waves  always  run  in-shore ;  it  is  quite 
out  of  the  question  that  we  could  have  kept  in  the  current 
which  was  carrying  us  westwards,  and  we  must  have  been 
driven  to  the  south.  When  we  last  took  our  bearings 
we  were  two  hundred  miles  from  land,  and  seven  days 
would  make  a  great  difference." 

"  Your  arguments  are  quite  right,  sir,"  replied  Sergeant 
Long ;  **  and  besides  the  wind,  we  have  the  assistance  of 
Providence,  who,  I  am  sure,  would  never  allow  us  to 
perish.     I  put  all  my  trust  in  Him." 

The  two  men  talked  thus,  in  sentences  constantly 
interrupted  by  the  roaring  of  the  tempest.  They  en- 
deavoured to  penetrate  the  thick  gloom  and  fog  which 
extended  all  round  them ;  but  they  could  see  no  light 
whatever. 

About  half-past  one  in  the  morning  a  lull  took  place, 
but  the  sea  seemed  to  be  roaring  louder  than  ever. 

Suddenly  Hobson,  seizing  his  companion's  arm,  cried 
out: 

'*  Sergeant,  don't  you  hear  anything  ?  " 
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«  What  ?  " 

"  The  noise  of  the  sea." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Long,  listening  attentively ;  "  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  lately  the  noise  of  the  waves " 

"  Is  not  the  same,"  interrupted  Hobson.  "  Is  it  not 
so.  Sergeant?  Listen,  listen!  It  is  like  the  noise  of 
breakers  on  the  rocks." 

Hobson  and  the  Sergeant  listened  most  attentively. 
The  noise  of  the  waves  was  no  longer  that  monotonous 
roar  and  rush  of  water  in  the  open  sea ;  but  it  appeared 
more  like  the  regular  beating  of  water  against  a  hard 
body  and  the  recoil  from  the  rocks.  Now,  they  knew 
that  there  was  not  a  single  rock  all  round  their  island, 
which  was  entirely  composed  of  earth  and  sand. 

Had  not  therefore  Hobson  and  his  companion  been 
deceived  ?  The  Sergeant  endeavoured  to  stand  upright, 
so  as  to  listen  more  attentively.  But  he  was  immediately 
overthrown  by  .the  hurricane,  which  recommenced  with 
renewed  violence.  The  slight  lull  had  ceased,  and  the 
whistling  of  the  storm  was  again  mingled  with  the  noise 
of  the  sea,  and  drowned  the  peculiar  sound  which  had 
struck  upon  their  ear. 

One  may  judge  of  the  anxiety  of  the  two  explorers. 
Once  more  they  crouched  into  their  hole,  and  wondered 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  quit  their  resting-place, 
for  they  could  feel  the  sand  give  way  beneath  them,  and 
the  pine-trees  seemed  to  crack  in  their  very  roots.  But 
the  men  still  continued  to  gaze  steadily  towards  the  south. 
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It  seemed  as  if  their  whole  existence  was  centred  in  their 
eyes,  in  their  endeavour  to  pierce  the  darkness  which 
would  soon  give  way  to  the  dawn. 

Suddenly,  a  little  before  half-past  two  in  the  morning, 
the  Sergeant  cried  out : 

"  I  saw  it/' 

"What?" 

«  A  fire!" 

^' A  fire?" 

'*  Yes ;  over  there,"  and  the  Sergeant  pointed  to  the 
south-west  as  he  spoke. 

Was  he  mistaken?  No;  for  Jasper  Hobson,  follow- 
ing the  course  indicated,  plainly  discovered  a  glimmer 
on  the  horizon. 

"Yes,"  he  exclaimed;  "yes,  Sergeant,  it  is  a  fire, 
and  land  must  be  over  there." 

"  Unless  the  light  is  on  board  a  ship,"  said  Sergeant 
Long. 

"  That  would  be  impossible  in  such  weather  as  this," 
replied  Hobson.  "  No,  no ;  the  main-land  is  over  there, 
a  few  miles  away." 

"  Well  then,  let  us  make  a  signal." 

"Yes,  Sergeant,  let  us  reply  to  this  fire  on  the 
continent  by  a  fire  on  our  own  island." 

Neither  Hobson  nor  the  Sergeant  had  a  torch  to 
kindle  a  flame  ;  but  above  their  heads  rose  the  resinous 
pines. 

"  Your  flint,  please,  Sergeant,"  said  Hobson. 
ir.  F 
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Long  struck  the  flint  and  steel,  lighted  the  touch- 
wood, then  creeping  along  the  sand  they  reached  the 
thicket.  There  was  plenty  of  dead-yirood,  and  piling  it 
up  at  the  root  of  one  of  the  pines,  they  set  it  on  fire,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  wind,  the  whole  thicket  was 
soon  in  a  blaze. 

"  Ah ! "  said  Hobson,  "  since  we  saw  their  fire  they 
must  see  ours." 

The  firs  burnt  with  a  livid  flame  like  an  enormous 
torch.  The  resin  in  the  old  trunks  rapidly  consumed 
them ;  and  at  last  the  flames  died  away  and  went  out. 

Hobson  and  Long  waited  for  a  reply  to  their  signal. 
But  nothing  was  to  be  seen.  They  waited  for  ten 
minutes  hoping  to  see  the  flame  again,  and  were  already 
despairing,  when  suddenly  they  heard  a  cry — a  distant  cry 
for  help,  coming  from  the  sea. 

Hobson  and  Long,  overcome  with  anxiety,  rolled 

down  to  the  shore. 

But  the  cry  was  not  heard  again. 

However,  daylight  was  now  approaching,  and  it 
appeared  as  if  the  storm  was  decreasing  as  the  sun  rose ; 
the  light  was  soon  strong  enough  to  pennit  them  to  see 
all  round  the  horizon. 

But  there  was  no  land  in  sight  The  sky  and  sea 
met  in  one  unbroken  line. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MRS.  barnett's  excursion. 

All  the  morning  Hobson  and-  the  Sergeant  wandered 
along  that  part  of  the  coast.  The  weather  had  improved 
very  much.  The  rain  had  almost  ceased,  and  the  wind 
had  suddenly  gone  round  to  the  south-east,  bfut  unfor- 
tunately it  did  not  diminish  in  violence.  This  circumsteuicfe 
affected  Hobson  very  much,  for  all  hope  of  reaching  the 
main-land  now  diminished. 

In  fact,  this  south-east  wind  would  drive  the  island 
farther  from  the  American  continent,  and  cast  it  into 
those  dangerous  currents  which  might  carry  it  to  the 
north  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

But  were  they  justified  in  thinking  that  they  had 

actually  approached  near  the  continent  that  dreadful 

'  night  ?      Was  it  not,  perhaps,  after  all,   an  idea    of 

Hobson's  ?    The  atmosphere  was  now  clear,  and  although 

they  could  see  for  several  miles  round  in  all  directions, 

there  was  no  land  in  sight.     Probably  the  Sergeant  might 

have  been  right  after  all,  and  a  ship  might  have  passed 

the  island  during  the  night,  from  which  a  cry  of  distress 

might  have  gone  up,  and  on  board  which  the  fire-signal 

r  2 
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had  been  made.  But  if  this  vessel  had  not  foundered, 
what  had  become  of  it? 

In  any  case,  whatever  the  cause,  there  was  no  wreck, 
no  debris  to  be  seen.  The  sea,  now  driven  in  the 
contrary  way  by  the  wind,  was  rough  enough  to  overcome 
any  ship. 

*'  Well,  sir,"  said  Sergeant  Long  tb  the  Lieutenant, 
"  what  are  we  to  do  now?     We  must  do  something." 

"We  must  stop  upon  the  island,"  replied  the  Lieu- 
tenant, passing  his  hand  over  his  forehead.  "  We  must 
await  the  winter  where  we  are — that  is  our  only  chance." 

It  was  then  midday.  Jasper  Hobson  was  anxious 
to  arrive  at  Fort  Hope  before  night,  so  he  immediately 
took  the  road  to  Cape  Bathurst.  The  wind  aided  the 
travellers  as  it  had  done  before,  and  blew  steadily  at 
their  backs.  They  were  very  anxious,  for  they  feared, 
and  not  without  reason,  that  the  island  might  have 
separated  during  the  night.  The  gulf  they  had  passed 
round  might  have  extended,  and  if  so  they  would  be 
quite  cut  off  from  all  their  friends. 

They  were  not  long  reaching  the  wood  which  they 
traversed  the  night  before.  A  number  of  trees  had  been 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  were  now  lying  on  the  ground. 
The  others,  with  broken  stems,  were  stripped  of  leaves, 
and  only  a  few  creaking  branches  were  left.  Two  miles 
farther  the  explorers  reached  the  margin  of  the  gulf  which 
they  had  turned  the  night  before,  when  they  were  not 
able  to  judge  of  its  extent  in  the  darkness.     They  now 
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examined  it  carefully.  It  was  a  large  fracture  about  fifty 
feet  wide,  cutting  the  shore  halfway  between  Cape 
Michael  and  the  former  Port  Bamett,  making  a  sort 
of  estuary  a  mile  and  a  half  into  the  interior ;  any  rough 
sea  would  naturally  widen  it  more  and  more. 

As  Hobson  approached  the  shore  he  saw  an  enormous 
lump  of  ice  break  off  and  float  away  from  the  island. 

"  Yes/'  murmured  Sergeant  Long,  "  that  is  the 
danger." 

They  then  turned  and  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace  west- 
ward, so  as  to  get  round  the  great  gulf,  and  then  they  took 
a  straight  line  for  Fort  Hope. 

They  did  not  notice  any  other  change  as  they  pro- 
ceeded. At  four  o'clock  they  passed  the  postern-gate, 
and  found  all  their  companions  occupied  as  usual. 

Jasper  Hobson  informed  his  people  that  he  had  wished 
to  try  and  find  some  trace  of  Captain  Cravent/s  convoy, 
but  he  could  not  perceive  anything  of  it. 

"Then,"  said  Marbre,  "I  suppose  that  we  must 
definitively  give  up  all  hope  of  seeing  our  companions 
at  Fort  Reliance,  for  this  year,  at  any  rate.'* 

"  I  think  so,  Marbre,"  replied  Hobson  quietly,  as  he 
entered  the  common  sitting-room. 

Mrs.  Barnett  and  Madge  were  soon  told  of  the  two 
chief  incidents  of  the  expedition — viz.  the  fire  and  the 
cry.  Jasper  Hobson  firmly  declared  that  neither  he  nor 
the  Sergeant  could  have  been  mistaken.  The  fire  had 
been  actually  seen,  the  cry  had  been  distinctly  audible. 
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Then,  after  mature  deliberation,  all  were  agreed  upon  this 
point :  that  a  ship  in  distress  had  passed  within  sight  of 
the  island  during  the  night ;  that  it — the  island — had  not 
approached  the  continent. 

However,  under  the  influence  of  the  south-east  wind, 
the  sky  soon  cleared  and  the  mist  disappeared.  Hobson 
therefore  began  to  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  take 
his  bearings  on  the  following  day.  The  night  was  colder, 
and  a  fine  snow  fell  and  soon  covered  the  ground,  and 
when  Hobson  got  up  next  morning  he  was  glad  to  see 
the  first  sign  of  winter. 

It  was  the  2nd  September.  The  sun  gradually  broke 
out  from  the  mists.  The  Lieutenant  waited  patiently. 
At  midday  he  got  a  good  observation,  and  at  two  o'clock 
he  was  able  to  calculate  his  position  with  the  following 
result : 

Latitude  70  degrees  57  minutes. 

Longitude  170  degrees  30  minutes. 

So  it  appeared  that,  in  spite  of  the  violence,  of  the 
Storm,  the  wandering  island  had  remained  in  the  same 
parallel,  only  it  had  gone  farther  west  They  were  now 
opposite  Behring  Strait,  but  four  hundred  miles  at  least 
to  the  north  of  Cape  East  and  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
which  mark  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait 

This  view  of  the  situation  was  even  more  serious  than 
before.  The  island  was  every  day  approaching  the  great 
Kamtchatka  current,  which,  if  it  once  seized  it,  would 
carry  it  away  far  to  the  north.     Evidently  the  destiny  of 
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the  island  would  soon  be  decided.  It  must  either  remain 
between  the  two  currents  while  the  sea  froze  round  it,  ot 
it  must  be  lost  in  the  solitudes  of  the  arctic  regions. 

Hobson  was  very  much  distressed,  but  as  he  wished 
to  hide  his  anxiety,  he  shut  himself  in  his  own  room 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  With  his  maps  spread 
before  him  he  did  all  in  his  power,  and  racked  his  brain, 
to  discover  some  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

The  temperature  fell  that  day,  and  the  mists  which 
had  collected  above  the  south-eastern  horizon  during  the 
evening  descended  in  snow  during  the  night,  and  next 
day  it  was  two  inches  thick.     Winter  was  coming  at  last. 

On  that  day,  the  3rd  September,  Mrs.  Barnett  resolved 
to  make  an  expedition  some  miles  along  the  coast  between 
Cape  Bathurst  and  Cape  Esquimaux.  She  wished  to  see 
the  changes  that  had  taken  place.  She  was  sure  if  she 
had  proposed  to  Hobson  to  accompany  her  he  would 
have  done  so,  but  she  did  not  wish  to  disturb  him,  so  she 
took  only  Madge  with  her.  There  was  really  no  danger 
to  fear.  The  bears  were  the  only  formidable  animals, 
and  they  had  quitted  the  neighbourhood  since  the  earth- 
quake ;  so  two  women  might  without  imprudence  go  as 
far  as  the  cape  for  a  few  hours'  excursion. 

Madge  at  once  consented  to  Mrs.  Bamett*s  suggestion, 
and  without  telling  anyone,  they  started  out  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  armed  with  an  ice-axe,  a  flask  of  rum,  and 
a  haversack  of  provisions,  and  proceeded  in  a  westerly 
direction  from  Cape  Bathurst. 
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The  sun  was  languidly  dragging  itself  along  the 
horizon,  for  it  did  not  ascend  much  above  it  at  that 
time  of  year  \  but  its  oblique  rays  were  clear  and 
penetrating,  and  had  already  begun  to  melt  the  newly- 
fallen  snow. 

Numerous  birds,  such  as  ptarmigan,  guillemots, 
puffins,  wild-geese,  and  ducks  of  all  species,  flew  about 
and  enlivened  the  shore.  The  air  was  full  of  their  cries 
as  they  fluttered  between  the  sea  and  the  lagoon, 
according  as  their  tastes  led  them  to  salt  or  fresh 
water, 

Mrs.  Barnett  was  now  able  to  see  how  numerous  the 
fur  animals  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Hope. 
The  magazines  might  easily  have  been  filled,  but  what 
good  would  that  be  under  the  circumstances?  The 
harmless  creatures,  comprehending  that  they  were  no 
longer  hunted,  became  quite  tame,  and  ventured  close  up 
to  the  palisades.  No  doubt  their  instinct  told  them  that 
they  were  prisoners  upon  the  island  as  well  as  the  bipeds, 
and  a  common  danger  made  them  friendly.  But  it 
struck  Mrs.  Barnett  as  curious  that  Marbre  and  Sabine, 
two  such  energetic  hunters  as  they  were,  should  without 
remonstrance  obey  the  Lieutenant^s  orders  to  spare  the 
fur  animals,  and  did  not  appear  to  care  to  shoot  the 
valuable  game  all  round  them.  It  is  true  that  the  foxes 
and  other  animals  had  not  yet  put  on  their  winter  garb, 
but  this  fact  was  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  hunters' 
indifference. 
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"  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Bamett  and  Madge  proceeded  at  a 
good  pace,  talking  as  they  went,  and  attentively  observing 
the  coast  The  incursions  made  lately  by  the  sea  were 
quite  visible,  new  subsidences  of  the  ground  permitted 
them  to  see  new  fractures  in  the  ice  quite  plainly.  The 
beach,  torn  away  in  places,  had  sunk  very  much,  and 
waves  now  dashed  along  the  level  shore  where  the 
perpendicular  cliffs  had  once  checked  their  progress. 
It  was  evident  that  some  part  of  the  island  had  sunk 
and  was  almost  on  a  level  with  the  sea. 

"  My  good  Madge,"  said  Mrs.  Barnett,  as  she  pointed 
to  the  long  level  tracts  over  which  the  sea  broke,  "  our 
situation  has  become  more  dangerous.  It  is  certain  that 
the  whole  island  has  sunk,  and  our  safety  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  Will  the  winter  arrive  soon  enough  to 
save  us  ?    That  is  the  point." 

"The  winter  will  come,  dear,"  replied  Madge,  with 
her  usual  confidence.  "  We  have  had  two  snowy  nights 
already.  Cold  is  beginning  to  make  itself  felt,  and 
Providence  will  not  desert  us,  I  am  sure." 

"You  are  right,  Madge  ;  we  must  have  confidence  in 
Him.  We  women,  who  do  not  seek  for  the  scientific 
reason  for  things,  can  hope  where  professors  despair. 
That  is  one  blessing.  Unfortunately,  our  Lieutenant 
does  not  reason  as  we  do ;  he  knows  the  why  and  where- 
fore of  things.  He  reflects  and  calculates,  he  reckons  up 
the  time  remaining  to  us,  and  is  already  beginning  to  lose 
heart."  . 
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"  He  has  a  brave  energetic  heart,  for  all  that,"  replied 
Madge. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Bamett,  "and  he  will  save  us,  if 
man  can  do  it." 

At  nine  o'clock  Mrs.  Bamett  and  Madge  had  walked 
four  miles.  They  were  frequently  obliged  to  leave  the 
coast-line,  to  avoid  the  sea.  Here  and  there  the  waves 
had  passed  inland  for  half  a  mile,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  ice-field  had  been  considerably  reduced;  so  there 
was  reason  to  fear  that  it  would  give  way  in  many  places, 
and,  in  consequence,  new  bays  and  gulfs  would  be 
formed  upon  the  coast. 

Mrs.  Bamett  remarked  that  the  farther  they  got  from 
the  fort,  so  in  proportion  did  the  animals  decrease  in 
number.  They  evidently  felt  more  secure  in  the  presence 
of  man.  The  wild  beasts  had  all  fled,  except  a  few 
wolves,  which  wandered  about  the  plain  at  a  distance ; 
but  they  soon  disappeared  behind  the  hills  on  the  south 
side  of  the  lagoon. 

"I  wonder  what  will  become  of  all  these  animals 
when  food  fails  them  in  the  winter  ?  They  will  be 
famished." 

"  Famished,  Madge  !"  replied  Mrs.  Bamett.  *^  Well, 
believe  me,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them.  They 
will  not  want  for  food  while  all  these  martens,  ermines, 
and  polar  hares  will  prove  an  easy  prey.  No,  the  danger 
is  beneath  our  feet.  Look,  Madge,  how  the  sea  is 
encroaching  1    It  already  covers  a  large  portion  of  the 
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plain,  so  the  comparatively  warm  water  is  eating  away  the 
ice  both  above  and  below.  If  the  frost  does  not  stop  it 
before  long,  the  sea  will  join  the  lagoon,  and  we  shall 
lose  our  lake,  as  we  have  lost  our  harbour  and  our  river." 

"When  that  happens,  it  \vill  be  an  irreparable 
misfortune,"  said  Madge. 

"Why  so?"  asked  Mrs.  Bamett. 

"  Because  we  shall  have  no  more  fresh  water,"  replied 
Madge, 

"  All,  we  shall  not  want  for  fresh  water.  Rain,  snow, 
ice,  the  icebergs  of  the  ocean,  even  the  soil  on  which  we 
are  floating,  will  furnish  us  with  fresh  water.  No,  I 
assure  you  that  is  not  our  danger."  • 

About  ten  o'clock  the  women  had  reached  the  high 
level  of  Cape  Esquimaux,  but  about  two  miles  inland,  as 
it  was  impossible  to  follow  the  coast-line,  in  consequence 
of  the  incursions  of  the  sea.  As  they  felt  somewhat 
fatigued  hy  their  long  walk,  they  determined  to  rest  a 
little  before  setting  off  on  their  return  journey.  A  small 
clump  of  trees,  growing  on  this  spot,  gave  them  shelter, 
and  a  mossy  bank,  from  which  the  snow  had  melted, 
offered  them  a  convenient  seat.  So  they  rested.,  and  ate 
their  frugal  luncheon. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Mrs.  Barnett  suggested  that  they 
should,  before  taking  the  east  road  to  the  factory,  explore 
the  actual  state  of  Cape  Esquimaux.  She  professed 
herself  anxious  to  find  out  whether  it  had  resisted  the 
tempest.    Madge  was  quite  ready  to  accompany  her,  but 
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remarked  that  they  were  still  eight  or  nine  miles  from 
home,  and  that  they  must  not  cause  anxiety  by  too  long 
an  absence. 

However,  Mrs.  Barnett  felt  impelled  to  proceed; 
and  it  was  fortunate  that  she  did  so,  as  the  event 
proved.  And,  after  all,  it  would  only  make  half-an- 
hour's  difference ;  so  they  started. 

But  they  had  not  gone  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
when  Mrs.  Barnett  suddenly  stopped,  and  pointed  out 
some  regular  tracks  clearly  imprinted  on  the  snow.  Now 
these  marks  must  have  been  quite  fresh,  else  they  would 
have  been  concealed  by  the  last  fall  of  snow. 

"  I  wonder  what  animal  has  passed  here?"  said  Madge. 

"  It  is  not  an  animal,"  replied  Mrs.  Barnett,  as  she 
stooped  to  examine  the  footprints.  "Any  quadruped 
would  have  left  different  traces  from  these.  You  can  see 
that  these  were  made  by  a  human  foot." 

"But  who  could  have  been  here?"  said  Madge. 
"Nobody  has  left  the  fort,  and  we  are  on  an  island. 
You  must  be  mistaken,  my  dear.  However,  let  us  follow 
the  tracks,  and  see  whither  they  lead." 

They  proceeded,  and  fifty  paces  farther  they  stopped 
again. 

"  Look,  Madge,  and  now  say  if  I  have  been 
mistaken." 

Close  to  the  footprints  were  traces  as  if  a  heavy  body 
had  recently  been  dragged  over  the  snow,  and  also  the 
distinct  impression  of  a  hand. 
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"A  hand  pf  a  woman  or  a  child,"  said  Madge. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Bamett,  "  a  child  or  a  woman 
has  fallen  here  exhausted.  Then  the  poor  creature  has 
struggled  up  again — see,  here  are  the  footprints  farther 
on,  and  again  more  falls." 

"  But  who — who  could  it  be  ?  "  asked  Madge. 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  "  replied  Mrs.  Bamett ;  "  perhaps 
some  poor  unfortunate  creature  may  have  been  im- 
prisoned on  this  island  during  the  last  three  or  four 
months.  Perhaps  some  shipwrecked  person  may  have 
been  thrown  on  the  coast  during  the  storm.  Do  you 
not  remember  the  fire  and  the  cry  of  which  Sergeant 
Long  and  Lieutenant  Hobson  spoke?  Come,  come, 
Madge,  there  may  be  some  poor  wretch  for  us  to 
succour." 

As  she  spoke,  Mrs.  Barnett  dragged  her  companion 
along  the  track,  which  was  now  tinged  with  blood  in 
places. 

"  There  may  be  some  poor  wretch  for  us  to  succour," 
the  brave  woman  had  said ;  but  she  had  forgotten  that 
there  was  no  real  safety  for  any  one  on  the  island,  which 
was  destined  sooner  or  later  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
sea. 

The  impressions  of  the  footsteps  were  directed  to^rards 
Cape  Esquimaux.  Mrs.  Barnett  and  Madge  followed 
them  attentively,  but  soon  the  stains  of  blood  increased 
and  the  steps  disappeared.  It  was  evident  that  the  poor 
wretch  had  been  unable  to  walk  farther,  and  had  dragged 
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herself  along  upon  hands  and  knees.  Here  and  there 
were  bits  of  clothing,  of  sealskin  and  fur. 

"  Let  us  hurry  on,"  cried  Mrs.  Bamett,  whose  heart 
beat  fast 

Madge  followed  her.  Cape  Esquimaux  was  only  a 
few  paces  distant,  and  rose  but  a  little  above  the  sea.  It 
was  deserted. 

The  tracks  now  led  up  to  the  right  side  of  the  cape ; 
Mrs.  Barnett  and  her  companion,  still  running,  soon 
reached  the  summit  But  the  track  led  them  directly  to 
the  sea. 

Mrs.  Barnett  hurried  on  to  the  right,  but  just  as  she 
reached  the  shore,  Madge,  who  had  followed  her  closely, 
looked  round  uneasily  and  cried  \ 

"  Stop,  stop  !  *" 

"  No,  Madge,  no,"  cried  Mrs.  Barnett,  who  seemed 
to  be  dragged  on  by  some  instinct 

"Stay  where  you  are  and  look  round  you,"  cried 
Madge,  holding  her  companion  tightly. 

A-bout  fifty  paces  from  Cape  Esquimaux,  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  sea,  was  an  immense  white  mass,  which 
moved  about  and  growled  loudly. 

It  was  a  polar  bear  of  immense  size.  The  women 
stood  watching  it  in  terror.  The  enormous  animal  was 
moving  round  and  round  a  bundle  of  furs  lying  on  the 
snow.  Sometimes  it  lifted  it  up  and  let  it  fall  again.  It 
looked  like  the  dead  body  of  a  morse. 

Mrs.  Barnett  and  Madge  did  not  know  what  to  think, 
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till,  as  the  bear  moved  the  body,  a  kind  of  hood  fell  off, 
and  long  brown  hair  was  visible. 

"  It  is  a  woman  !"  cried  Mrs.  Barnett,  who  wished  to 
hurry  to  her  assistance,  and  to  find  out  whether  she  were 
dead  or  alive. 

"  Stay  where  you  are,"  cried  Madge,  still  holding  her 
back.     "  The  bear  will  not  hurt  her." 

The  bear,  in  fact,  was  attentively  looking  at  the  body, 
now  and  then  turning  it  over,  but  making  no  attempt  to 
tear  it.  The  animal  occasionally  went  away  and  came 
back  again.  It  seemed  uncertain  what  to  do,  it  had  not 
yet  perceived  the  two  women  who  were  watching  it  so 
anxiously. 

Suddenly  a  cracking  noise  was  heard  The  ground 
shook  as  if  the  whole  of  Cape  Esquimaux  was  tumbling 
into  the  sea. 

A  large  piece  of  the  island  had  become  detached  and 
drifted  away,  carrying  with  it  the  bear  and  the  body  of 
the  woman. 

Mrs.  Barnett  uttered  a  scream,  and  rushed  down  to 
reach  the  ice-block  before  it  drifted  quite  away. 

"Stop,  stop,  I  tell  you!"  said  Madge,  holding  her 
hand  convulsively. 

When  the  bear  heard  the  noise  made  by  the  breaking 
of  the  ice  he  started  back,  and  quitting  the  body  rushed 
to  the  side  of  the  ice-block,  which  was  now  about  forty 
feet  from  the  island.  In  his  terror  he  ran  round  and 
round,  tearing  up  the  ground  with  his  claws,  and  making 
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the  snow  and  sand  fly  round  him.  He  then  returned  to 
the  inanimate  body. 

Then,  to  the  horror  of  the  women,  the  animal  seized 
the  body  by  the  clothes,  carried  it  to  the  brink  of  the  ice, 
and  plunged  into  the  sea. 

In  a  few  strokes,  the  bear,  being  an  excellent  swimmer, 
like  all  his  kind,  soon  reached  the  island.  With  a 
vigorous  effort  he  climbed  up  and  put  down  his  burden. 

Mrs.  Bamett  could  now  no  longer  be  restrained,  and, 
without  thinking  of  the  risk  she  ran,  escaped  from  Madge 
and  hurried  to  the  beach. 

The  bear  seeing  her,  rose  on  his  hind-legs  and 
advanced  towards  her;  however,  at  about  ten  paces 
distant  he  stopped,  shook  his  enormous  head,  and  then, 
as  if  he  had  lost  his  natural  ferocity  under  the  influence 
of  that  terror  which  had  so  affected  all  the  beasts  on  the 
island,  he  turned  away,  uttering  a  low  growl,  and  walked 
quietly  off"  inland,  without  even  looking  behind  him. 

Mrs.  Bamett  immediately  ran  up  to  the  body  lying 
upon  the  snow. 

A  cry  of  astonishment  and  horror  escaped  her. 

"  Madge,  Madge  ! "  she  screamed. 

Madge  approached  and  looked  at  the  inanimate 
body. 

It  was  the  young  Esquimaux  girl,  Kalumah  ! 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  KALUMAH. 

Kalumah  on  the  floating  island,  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  American  continent ! — it  was  scarcely  credible. 

The  first  question  was  whether  she  still  breathed; 
was  it  possible  to  restore  her  to  life?  Mrs.  Barnett 
loosened  the  girl's  dress,  and  found  that  she  was  not  yet 
quite  cold.  She  felt  her  heart,  which  still  beat  feebly. 
The  blood  they  had  noticed  had  only  come  from  a 
wound  in  her  hand.  It  was  of  no  importance,  and  Madge 
bound  it  up  with  her  handkerchief. 

Meantime  Mrs.  Barnett  supported  Kalumah's  head, 
and  gave  her  a  few  drops  of  rum.  She  then  bathed  her 
forehead  and  temples  with  the  icy  water.  i 

For  a  few  moments  neither  Mrs.  Barnett  nor  Madge 
spoke  a  word.  They  waited  in  the  greatest  anxiety,  for 
the  vital  spark  might  go  out  at  any  moment. 

But  a  gentle  sigh  escaped  from  Kalumah's  breast. 
Her  hands  moved  about  feebly ;  and  as  soon  as  her  eyes 
opened  she  recognised  her  presence,  and  murmured  : 

**  Mrs,  Pauline — Mrs.  Pauline." 

The  lady  was  much  surprised  to  hear  her  own  name 

II.  G 
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pronounced  under  such  circumstances.  Had  Kalumah 
voluntarily  come  to  the  wandering  island,  and  did  she 
know  she  would  meet  her  European  friend  there,  whose 
goodness  she  had  not  forgotten?  But  how  could  she 
know  that,  and  how  had  she  reached  Victoria  Island? 
Had  she  guessed  that  the  ice  was  carrying  away  Mrs. 
Barnett  and  all  her  companions  far  from  the  continent  ? 
It  was  one  of  those  things  which  appear  quite  inex- 
plicable. 

"  She  lives,  she  will  recover!"  said  Madge,  who  could 
feel  the  heat  and  life  returning  to  the  poor  bruised 
body. 

"Poor  thing!"  murmured  Mrs.  Barnett,  who  was 
deeply  moved.  "  It  was  my  name,  and  my  name  only, 
that  was  on  her  lips,  even,  at  the  point  of  death." 

But  now  Kalumah  opened  her  eyes  again.  Her  ex- 
pression at  first  appeared  vague  and  wandering,  but  sud- 
denly it  brightened  as  her  eyes  rested  on  Mrs.  Barnett. 
She  had  seen  her  but  for  an  instant,  but  that  was  suffi- 
cient. The  young  native  recognised  her  ^ood  lady^ 
whose  name  once  more  escaped  her  lips,  while  she  raised 
her  hand  with  difficulty  and  let  it  fall  into  Mrs.  Barnett's 
grasp. 

And  now  the  young  Esquimaux  began  to  revive 
quickly  under  the  .care  of  the  two  women.  The  girl's 
exhaustion  arose  not.  only  from  fatigue  but  from  hunger. 
Mrs.  Barnett  soon  learnt  that  Kalumah  h^d  eaten 
notbing  for  eijght^and-forty  hours.    Some  slices  of  cold 
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venison  and  a  little  rum  revived  her,  and  she  soon  Lit 
able  to  accompany  her  friends  to  the  fort. 

But  during  the  time  she  rested,  seated  on  the  sand 
between  Madge  and  Mrs.  Barnett,  Kalumah  had  over- 
whelmed them  with  thanks  and  demonstrations  of  affec- 
tion, and  told  them  her  story.  She  had  never  forgotten 
the  Europeans  of  Fort  Hope;  and  Mrs.  Bamett's  image 
had  ever  since  been  in  her  memory.  It  was  not  by  acci- 
dent that  she  had  been  thrown  half  dead  upon  the  shored 
of  Victoria  Island. 

The  following  is  what  Kalumah  told  them  t 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  young  Esquimaux 
had  promised  to  come  and  see  her  English  friends  again, 
the  following  summer;  so  when  the  month  of  May 
arrived  she  did  her  best  to  keep  her  word.  She  left 
New  Georgia,  where  her  tribe  had  wintered,  and,  accom- 
panied by  her  brother-in-law,  started  for  the  peninsula  of 
Victoria. 

Six  weeks  afterwards  she  reached  British  territory 
near  Cape  Bathurst.  She  perfectly  remembered  the 
Volcanic  Mountains,  which  overlooked  Liverpool  Bay, 
and  twenty  miles  farther  she  reached  Morse  Bay,  where 
her  people  had  so  often  hunted  the  walrus. 

But  beyond  this  bay,  on  the  north,  she  could  see 
nothing.  The  coast  trended  away  to  the  south-east  in  a 
straight  line.  Cape  Esquimaux  and  Cape  Bathurst  were 
no  longer  in  existence. 

Kalumah    soon    understood  what    had    happened. 

G  2 
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Plither  the  whole  territory  of  Victoria  Island  had  been 
swallowed  up  in  the  sea,  or  it  was  wandering  on  its 
surface. 

Kalumah  wept  as  she  reflected  that  she  should  never 
again  see  those  she  had  come  so  far  to  seek. 

But  her  brother-in-law  was  not  very  much  surprised 
at  the  catastrophe.  A  sort  of  legend,  a  tradition,  was 
extant  amongst  the  nomad  tribes  of  North  America,  to 
the  effect  that  the  territory  of  Cape  Bathurst  was  not  a 
portion  of  the  main-land;  but,  although  it  had  been 
joined  to  it  for  thousands  of  years,  it^would  some  day  be 
detached  by  a  natural  convulsion.  On  this  atcount,  the 
Esquimaux  had  manifested  some  surprise  at  finding 
Hobson's  factory  established  at  Cape  Bathurst.  But 
with  a  deplorable^eserve  peculiar  to  their  race,  or  perhaps 
influenced  by  the  sentiment  of  dislike  which  all  natives 
have  for  strangers  in  their  country,  they  said  nothing  to 
Hobson,  whose  fort  was  then  built.  Kalumah  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  tradition,  which,  afler  all,  had  no  sub- 
stantial foundation,  and  was  only  one  of  the  many  legends 
of  arctic  cosmogony,  and  that  is  why  the  colonists  of  Fort 
Hope  had  not  been  warned  of  the  danger  they  ran  in 
establishing  themselves  on  that  particular  spot. 

And,  certainly,  Jasper  Hobson,  if  warned  by  the 
Esquimaux,  and  already  suspecting  the  ground  which 
presented  such  peculiar  features,  would  have  sought  for 
some  other  and  surer  foundation  for  his  factory. 

When    Kalumah    actually    understood    that    Cape 
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Bathurst  was  no  longer  in  existence  she  continued  her 
expedition  beyond  Washburn  Bay,  but  without  meeting 
any  trace  of  those  she  sought  j  so  then  there  was  nothing 
for  her  to  do  but  to  return  westward  to  the  fisheries  of 
Russian  America. 

She  and  her  brother-in-law  left  Morse  Bay  at  the  end 
of  June.  They  followed  the  coast-line,  and  at  the  end 
of  July,  after  that  useless  journey,  they  reached  the  estab- 
lishment of  New  Georgia. 

Kalumah,  at  that  time,  never  expected  to  see  Mrs. 
Bamett  or  any  of  her  companions  again.  She  believed 
them  to  have  been  all  lost  in  the  ocean. 

At  this  part  of  her  narrative  the  young  Esquimaux 
turned  her  tearful  eyes  towards  Mrs.  Barnett  and  pressed 
her  hand  affectionately,  and  then  she  thanked  God  for 
having  saved  her  by  means  of  her  friend. 

Kalumah,  having  returned  home,  resumed  her  usual 
occupations,  working  with  her  tribe  near  Ice  Cape,  which 
is  about  six  hundred  miles  from  Cape  Bathurst. 

Nothing  worthy  of  notice  occurred  during  the  first 
half  of  the  month  of  August,  but  towards  the  end  of  it 
the  storm  began  which  had  disquieted  Hobson  so  greatly, 
and  which,  it  appeared,  had  extended  all  over  the  polar 
regions  and  beyond  Behring  Strait.  At  Ice  Cape  it  was 
as  violent  as  on  Victoria  Island,  when  the  latter  was  not 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  as  Hobson  had  ascer- 
tained by  his  observations. 

While  Mrs.  Barnett  was  listening  to  Kalumah  her 
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mind    rapidly  grasped    the  circumstances  which    had 
brought  the  young  native  to  the  island. 

During  the  first  few  days  of  the  storm  the  Esquimaux 
had  been  confined  to  their  huts.  They  could  not  get 
out,  much  less  go  fishing ;  but  on  the  night  of  the 
31st  August,  impelled  by  a  sort  of  presentiment,  Kalumah 
went  down  to  the  beach,  and  braving  the  wind  and  rain, 
she  endeavoured  to  pierce  the  darkness  while  the  waves 
in  front  of  her  rolled  mountains  high. 

Some  time  after  midnight  she  thought  she  saw  an 
immense  mass  driven  by  the  wind  parallel  to  the  coast. 
She  possessed  very  keen  sight,  like  all  people  accustomed 
to  the  long  arctic  winter  nights,  and  she  could  not 
believe  herself  mistaken.  Some  enormous  thing  was 
passing,  two  miles  from  the  coast,  which  could  not  be 
a  whale  nor  a  ship,  nor  an  iceberg,  at  that  time  of 
year. 

But  she  did  not  stop  to  reason  about  it.  It  flashed 
upon  her  mind  like  a  revelation.  The  image  of  her 
friends  rose  before  her  excited  imagination.  She  fancied 
she  could  see  them  all  again — Mrs.  Barnett,  Madge, 
Lieutenant  Hobson,  and  the  baby  she  had  caressed  at 
Fort  Hope.  Yes,  they  were  surely  passing;  carried 
before  the  tempest  on  a  floating  mass  of  ice  ! 

The  girl  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment.  She  felt  that 
she  ought  to  warn  those  poor  people  that  they  were  close 
to  the  land.  She  ran  at  full  speed  to  her  hut,  and  seizing 
a  torch  of  tow  and  resin,  which  the  Esquimaux  used  for 
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their  night  fishing,  she  lit  it  and  waved  it  from  the 
summit  of  Ice  Cape. 

This  was  the  fire  which  Jasper  Hobson  and  Sergeant 
Long  had  seen  through  the  fog  on  the  night  of  the  31st 
of  August 

What  was  the  joy  of  the  young  Esquimaux,  when  she 
saw  her  signal  replied  to  by  the  flaming  thicket  of  pines, 
lighted  by  Hobson,  the  reflection  of  which  reached  the 
coast,  though  the  Lieutenant  did  not  believe  it  so  near. 

But  the  signal  was  soon   extinguished.     The  calm 

» 

lasted  but  a  few  minutes,  and  the  storm  veering  to  the 
south-east,  recommenced  with  new  violence. 

Kalumah  saw  that  her  prey  had  escaped  her,  for  she 
called  the  island  her  prey,  and  it  could  not  be  drawn 
ashore.  She  saw  it  passing  away  into  the  darkness,  driven 
furiously  across  the  sea. 

This  was  a  terrible  moment  for  the  young  native,  and 
she  made  up  her  mind  to  advise  her  friends  of  the 
situation  at  all  risks,  as  there  might  still  be  time  for  them 
to  do  something,  though  every  hour  carried  them  farther 
from  the  main-land. 

She  did  not  hesitate.  Her  kayak  was  there,  that 
frail  canoe  in  which  she  had  more  than  once  braved  the 
arctic  storms.  She  pushed  it  down  to  the  sea,  fastened 
round  her  waist  the  sealskin  jacket  which  enclosed  her 
within  it,  and  paddle  in  hand,  plunged  into  the  darkness. 

At  this. point  of  the  recital  Mrs.  Bamett  embraced 
Kalumah  affectionately,  while  Madge  shed  tears. 
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Kalumah  once  embarked  found  herself  aided  by  the 
wind,  which  carried  her  out  to  sea.  She  paddled  in  the 
direction  of  the  island,  which  was  still  faintly  visible  in 
the  gloom.  The  waves  dashed  over  her  kayak,  but  were 
powerless  to  harm  her,  as  the  boat  floated  like  a  straw  on 
the  crest  of  the  waves.  She  was  frequently  over- 
turned, but  a  stroke  of  the  paddle  always  righted  her 
canoe. 

After  about  an  hour  of  hard  work,  Kalumah  saw  the 
island  more  distinctly.  She  now  no  longer  despaired  of 
reaching  her  object,  as  she  was  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  it. 

It  was  then  that  she  uttered  that  cry  which  Hobson 
and  Long  both  heard. 

But  at  that  moment  she  felt  herself  carried  away  to 
the  west  by  an  irresistible  current,  to  which  she  could  not 
offer  any  resistance.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  used  her 
paddle,  the  light  boat  was  carried  along  like  an  arrow. 
She  cried  out  loudly,  but  was  not  heard,  she  was  already 
too  far  away,  and  when  day  broke.  New  Georgia  and  the 
island  which  she  had  pursued  appeared  only  like  two 
masses  on  the  horizon. 

But  she  did  not  yet  despair.  Though  it  was  now 
impossible  to  return  to  the  continent  in  the  teeth  of  such 
a  gale,  still  she  thought  that  she  might  reach  the  island 
by  keeping  in  the  same  current  which  was  carrying  the 
island  with  it. 

But  alas !  her  strength  gave  way  before  her  courage. 
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She  became  faint  for  want  of  sustenance,  and  fatigue 
soon  paralysed  all  her  efforts. 

Nevertheless  she  struggled  for  many  hours,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  got  nearer  the  island,  though  its 
inhabitants  could  not  see  her,  as  she  was  but  a  speck 
on  the  ocean.  Still  she  struggled  on,  until  her  bleeding 
hands  and  exhausted  arms  refused  all  further  service. 
She  lost  consciousness,  and  her  frail  bark  became  a  toy 
for  the  wind  and  waves. 

How  long  this  lasted  she  could  not  tell.  She  knew 
nothing  until,  with  a  sudden  shock,  her  kayak  opened 
beneath  her,  and  Kalumah  was  plunged  into  the  cold 
water,  which  reanimated  her,  and  a  few  seconds  later  she 
was  thrown  by  a  wave  on  a  sandy  beach. 

This  had  happened  the  previous  night,  just  before 
daybreak,  that  is  to  say  between  two  and  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  so  from  the  time  she  embarked  until  she 
was  wrecked  was  just  seventy  hours. 

However,  she  had  no  idea  where  she  was.  Whether 
she  had  been  cast  on  the  continent,  or  reached  the  island 
she  had  been  seeking  so  bravely,  she  did  not  know ;  but 
she  hoped  the  latter,  even  though  she  knew  that  the 
current  had  carried  her  and  it  far  out  to  sea,  and  that  she 
could  not  reach  the  coast. 

The  thought  of  reaching  her  friends  revived  her, 
and,  wounded  as  she  was,  she  tried  to  crawl  along  the 
beach. 

Fortunately  she  had  been  cast  upon  that  portion  of 
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the  island  which  had  formed  the  upper  angle  of  Morse 
Bay,  but  in  its  present  condition  she  did  not  recognise  it, 

Kalumah  pushed  on;  then,  finding  her  strength  failing, 
she  struggled  hard  to  advance,  but  the  way  seemed  very 
long.  Every  mile  she  had  to  make  long  detours  where 
the  sea  had  encroached  upon  the  land ;  so,  dragging 
herself  ajong,  often  falling  and  getting  up  again,  she 
arrived  near  the  little  wood  at  which  that  very  morning 
Mrs.  Bamett  and  Madge  had  rested.  We  know  that 
they,  on  their  way  to  Cape  Esquimaux,  had  found 
Kalumah's  footprints  in  the  snow,  and,  a  little  distance 
off,  the  poor  girl  had  fallen  for  the  last  time.  From  that 
point,  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  hunger,  she  could  only 
crawl  along  on  hands  and  knees. 

But  a  great  hope  supported  her,  for,  at  a  little  distance 
off,  she  recognised  Cape  Esquimaux,  at  the  foot  of  which 
she  and  her  tribe  had  encamped  the  year  before.  She 
knew  that  she  was  then  only  eight  miles  from  the  factory, 
and  that  she  had  but  to  follow  the  old  path  which  she 
had  often  travelled  when  she  went  to  visit  her  friends  at 
Fort  Hope. 

This  idea  sustained  her ;  but  when  she  reached  the 
shore  her  strength  finally  gave  way,  and  she  fell  back 
upon  the  snow  unconscious.  Without  Mrs.  Bamett's 
assistance  she  would  have  died 

"But,  my  dear  lady,"  she  said,  "I  felt  that  you 
would  come  to  my  assistance,  and  that  God  would  save 
me  by  your  hands." 
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We  know  the  rest.'  We  know  that  a  presentiment 
had  impelled  Mrs.  Barnett  and  Madge  to  explore  that 
part  of  the  coast,  and  how  the  same  feeling  had  carried 
them  to  Cape  Esquimaux  before  they  returned  to  the 
factory.  We  know  what  Mrs.  Barnett  told  the  young 
native — how  the  piece  of  ice  had  broken  away,  and  what 
the  bear  had  done. 

Mrs.  Barnett  smiling,  added :  "  So  you  see  that  I 
did  not  save  you,  after  all,  but  that  good  animal, 
without  whose  assistance  you  would  have  been  lost.  If 
we  ever  see  him  again  we  will  regard  him  as  your 
preserver." 

During  this  conversation  Kalumah,  warmed  and  re- 
freshed, had  recovered  her  strength.  Mrs.  Barnett 
proposed  an  immediate  return  to  the  fort,  and  the 
young  Esquimaux  professed  herself  ready  to  start. 

Mrs.  Barnett  had  some  reason  to  hurry,  for  she 
wished  to  tell  the  Lieutenant  all  that  had  passed,  and 
how  near  the  island  had  approached  the  American 
continent  that  night  of  the  storm.  But  she  particularly 
requested  Kalumah  to  keep  silent  respecting  the  situation 
of  the  island.  She  might  well  be  thought  to  have  come 
naturally  along  the  shore,  in  performance  of  the  promise 
made  to  visit  her  friends  that  year.  Her  arrival  would 
serve  to  confirm  the  inhabitants  of  the  factory  in  the 
idea  that'  no  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cape  Bathurst,  supposing  that  any  of  them  had 
entertained  such  an  opinio^, 
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It  was  about  three  o'clock  wKen  Mrs.  Barnett,  with 
the  young  native  leaning  on  her  arm,  and  accompanied 
by  the  faithful  Madge,  set  out  on  the  homeward  way, 
and  before  five  in  the  afternoon  they  reached  Fort 
Hope. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE   KAMTCHATKA  CURRENT. 

The  reception  given  to  Kalumah  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  fort  may  be  imagined.  It  seemed  as  if  the  commu- 
nication  with  the  outer  world  had  been  renewed.  Mrs. 
M^cNab,  Mrs.  Ray,  and  Mrs.  Joliffe  were  prodigal  of 
their  caresses,  and  Kalumah  in  her  turn  covered  the 
little  baby  with  kisses. 

The  young  Esquimaux  was  truly  affected  by  the 
generous  hospitality  of  her  European  friends.  They 
held  quite  a  fete  in  her  honour.  They  were  all  delighted 
to  think  that  she  would  remain  with  them  during  the 
winter,  for  the  year  was  too  far  advanced  to  permit  of 
her  returning  to  New  Georgia. 

But  if  the  inhabitants  of  Fort  Hope  were  agreeably 
surprised  by  the  arrival  of  the  young  native,  what  must 
Jasper  Hobson  have  thought  when  he  saw  her  leaning  on 
Mrs.  Barnett's  arm !  He  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes. 
The  thought  flashed  through  his  mind  that  Victoria 
Island  had  actually  grounded  on  the  continent. 

Mrs.  Bamett  read  in  the  Lieutenant^s  eyes  this 
improbable  hypothesis,  and  she  shook  her  head. 
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Hobson  saw  at  once  that  no  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  situation,  and  he  waited  until  Mrs.  Barnett  could 
explain  the  presence  of  Kalumah,  which  she  did  a  few 
minutes  later,  as  they  walked  along  the  beach  together. 

So,  after  all,  he  had  been  right  in  his  conjecture. 
The  tempest  from  the  north-east  had  carried  the  island 
out  of  the  current,  and  during  that  terrible  night  of  the 
30th  of  August  the  island  had  actually  been  within  a 
mile  of  the  American  continent  It  was  not  a  fire  on 
board  ship  they  had  seen,  nor  had  they  heard  the  cry  of 
any  shipwrecked  sailor ;  the  land  had  been  dose  by,  and 
if  the  wind  had  blown  for  another  hour  in  the  same 
direction  Victoria  Island  would  have  been  cast  up  on 
the  shore  of  Russian  America, 

Thus,  at  the  critical  moment,  the  wind  had  carried 
them  a^vay  again ;  and,  aided  by  the  current,  the  island 
was  being  hurried  to  that  dangerous  place  where,  exposed 
to  contrary  attractions,  it  must  be  lost,  with  all  those 
upon  it 

For  the  hundredth  time  the  lieutenant  and  Mrs. 
Barnett  talked  over  these  things,  and  Hobson  inquired 
if  any  change  of  importance  had  taken  place  between 
Cax)e  Bathurst  and  Morse  Bay. 

Mrs.  Barnett  replied  that  the  coast  seemed  to  be 
lower,  and  that  the  waves  encroached  more  upon  it. 
She  related  also  what  had  happened  at  Cape  Esqoimaicx, 
and  how  the  keUock  bad  broken  oIL 

Nothing  could  hsve  been  kss  reassorisg.    It  wsa 
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evident  that  the  island  was  dissolving  by  degrees.  What 
had  happened  at  Cape  Esquimaux  might  happen  at  Cape 
Bathurst  at  any  time.  The  factory  might  be  swallowed 
up,  and  all  its  inhabitants  engulfed,  and  the  only  bright 
side  to  the  situation  was  the  approach  of  winter,  but  it 
was  very  tardy  in  its  approach. 

Next  day,  the  4th  of  September,  an  observation  taken 
by  Hobson  proved  that  the  situation  was  not  altered 
sensibly  since  the  previous  day.  The  island  was  motion- 
less between  two  contrary  currents,  which  was  about  the 
best  thing  that  could  have  happened. 

*'  If  the  sea  would  only  freeze  around  us  where  we 
are,  I  should  look  upon  our  safety  as  assured,"  said 
Hobson.  "We  are  only  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
main-land  at  this  moment,  and  by  crossing  the  ice-fields 
we  could  reach  Russian  territory,  or,  perhaps,  the  coast 
of  America.  Oh  for  the  winter  at  any  price  1  but 
quickly," 

However,  meanwhile,  all  preparations  for  wintering 
were  completed.^  Food  enough  to  last  the  animals  all 
through  the  polar  night  was  provided.  The  dogs  were 
in  good  health  but  very  fat,  and  had  nothing  to  do ;  yet 
they  could  not  be  taken  too  much  care  of,  for  the  poor 
beasts  would  have  to  work  very  hard  when  at  length  Fort 
Hope  was  abandoned.  It  was  therefore  most  important 
to  keep  them  in  a  perfect  state  of  health,  so  they  were 
fed  on  raw  reindeer  meat,  which  was  not  difficult  to 
procure  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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The  domesticated  reindeer  also  prospered,  their 
stable  was  very  commodious,  and  a  quantity  of  moss 
was  laid  up  for  them  during  the  winter.  The  females 
of  the  herds  furnished  abundance  of  milk  to  Mrs.  Joliffe 
for  culinary  purposes. 

The  Corporal  and  his  little  wife  had  also  resown 
some  seeds  which  had  succeeded  so  well  in  the  warm 
season.  The  ground  had  been  prepared  before  the 
snow  fell,  for  the  scurvy-grass  and  Labrador  tea,  as 
it  was  very  necessary  there  should  be  no  lack  of  anti- 
scorbutics. 

The  wood-sheds  were  filled  to  the  top,  the  winter 
and  ice  might  now  come,  and  the  mercury  might  even 
freeze,  but  there  was  no  danger  of  their  being  reduced 
to  bum  their  furniture  as  before.  The  carpenter  and 
his  mates,  warned  by  experience,  had  preserved  all  the 
chips  from  the  boat-building. 

About  this  time  some  few  animals  which  had  assumed 
their  winter  furs  were  captured.  Marbre  and  Sabine 
had  obtained  the  Lieutenant's  permission  to  set  some 
traps  outside  the  enceinte.  Jasper  Hobson  did  not  like 
to  refuse,  for  fear  his  men  should  become  discontented, 
for  he  had  no  serious  reason  for  stopping  the  supply  of 
furs,  though  he  knew  that  it  would  be  no  use  to  destroy 
these  precious  and  inoffensive  animals.  However,  their 
flesh  would  do  to  feed  the  dogs,  and  thus  economise  the 
reindeer  venison. 

Everything  was  prepared  for  the  winter  as  if  Fort 
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Hope  had  been  established  on  solid  ground,  and  the 
soldiers  worked  with  a  zeal  which  they  would  probably 
not  have  shown  had  they  been  aware  of  the  secret  of  the 
situation. 

During  the  following  days  observations  were  made 
with  the  greatest  care,  but  no  appreciable  alteration  in 
their  position  could  be  discovered.  Jasper  Hobson 
perceiving  that  the  island  was  immovable  took  heart, 
though  there  were  at  present  no  indications  of  winter  in 
inorganic  nature,  as  the  temperature  was  only  49  deg. 
Fahrenheit ;  still,  some  swans  had  been  noticed  flying 
southwards,  as  if  seeking  a  warmer  climate.  Other  birds, 
long  fliers,  which  could  traverse  immense  distances  over 
the  ocean,  began  to  desert  the  island.  They  knew  that 
the  main-land,  with  all  its  resources,  was  not  far  ofl",  and 
that  they  would  be  able  to  reach  it.  A  number  of  these 
birds  were  captured,  and  at  Mrs.  Barnett's  suggestion  a 
cloth  ticket  was  tied  round  their  necks,  and  on  it  was 
wi'itten  the  position  of  the  wandering  island  and  the 
names  of  its  inhabitants.  Then  the  birds  were  let  fly, 
and  it  was  not  without  envy  that  the  parties  saw  them 
set  forth  on  their  journey  south.  Of  course  this  operation 
was  conducted  by  those  only  who  were  in  the  secret. 

As  for  the  quadrupeds  imprisoned  on  the  island 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  seek  a  warmer  climate. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  reindeer,  polar-hares, 
and  even  the  wolves,  would  have  left  the  neighbourhood 
for  the    Great  Bear  Lake,  or  Slave  Lake,  far  from  the 

II.  H 
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Polar  Circle,  but  now  the  sea  imposed  an  impassable 
barrier,  and  they  must  wait  till  it  froze  before  seeking 
a  temperate  zone.  No  doubt,  their  instinct  had  impelled 
them  to  leave  the  island,  but  having  failed,  they  were 
obliged  to  return  to  Fort  Hope,  near  to  man,  prisoners 
like  themselves,  and  near  to  hunters,  formerly  their  most 
dreaded  enemies. 

Observations  up  to  the  9th  September  showed  no 
difference  in  the  position  of  the  island,  which  was  kept 
stationary  between  the  two  currents.  If  they  remained 
thus  for  another  fifteen  days  Hobson  believed  that  they 
would  be  saved. 

But  they  were  not  yet  in  safety,  and  many  almost 
superhuman  trials  awaited  the  inhabitants  of  Fort  Hope. 

On  the  18th  September  a  slight  displacement  was 
noticed,  and  in  a  northerly  direction. 

Hobson  was  dismayed,  the  island  was  now  in  the 
stream  of  the  Kamtchatka,  and  was  drifting  to  unknown 
regions,  where  icebergs  are  bom.  It  was  on  its  way 
towards  the  solitude  of  the  Polar  Sea,  hitherto  closed 
against  the  investigation  of  men,  and  from  which  region 
they  never  return. 

Hobson  did  not  hide  this  new  danger  from  those  in 
the  secret  of  the  situation,  who  all  received  the  new  blow 
with  resignation. 

"Perhaps  the  island  may  yet  stop,"  said  Mrs. 
Barnett,  "or  it  may  only  move  very  slowly.  Let  us 
hope  for  the  best,  and  wait.    Winter  is  not  far  off; 
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and  besides,  we  are  going  to  meet  it.     But  God's  will  be  \ 

done.'' 

"My  friends,^  said  the  Lieutenant,  "do  you  not  \ 

think  that  I  ought  to  tell  the  rest  of  our  companions? 
You  see  the  situation  we  are  in,  and  what  may  yet  be  in 
store  for  us.  Is  it  not  assuming  too  great  a  responsi- 
bility to  hide  from  our  comrades  the  dangers  that  threaten 
them  ? '' 

"  I  would  wait  a  little  longer,"  said  Mrs.  Barnett, 
without  hesitation.  "Until  we  have  tried  everything 
we  must  not  give  our  companions  reason  to  despair." 

"  That  is  my  opinion,"  said  Long  simply. 

Jasper  Hobson  had  thought  the  same  himself,  and 
was  glad  to  find  his  opinion  confirmed  by  the  others. 

On  the  nth  and  12th  of  September  the  movement 
towards  the  north  became  more  determined ;  the  island 
drifted  at  the  rate  of  about  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  a  day. 
It  was  evident  they  were  following  the  Kamtchatka 
current.  Before  long  they  would  pass  the  70th  parallel, 
which  cut  across  the  extreme  point  of  Cape  Bathurst, 
and  beyond  which  there  was  no  land  to  be  met  with  in 
that  portion  of  the  arctic  regions. 

Every  day  Jasper  Hobson  marked  their  position  on 

the  map,  and  he  could  see  towards  what    unknown  ' 

abysses  they  were  drifting.     Their  only  chance — a  bad 

one  at  best — was,  as  Mrs.  Barnett  had  said,  they  were 

going  to  meet  the  winter.    To  drift  thus  northwards  they 

must  soon  meet  the  cold,  which  would  very  soon  con- 

H  a 
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solidate  the  ice-field ;  but  if  the  inhabitants  of  Fort  Hope 
were  not  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  what  a  terrible  journey 
they  would  have  to  get  back  from  these  hyperborean 
solitudes !  If  the  boat  were  only  finished  Hobson  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  embark  in  it  with  all  the  colony ; 
but  notwithstanding  all  the  carpenter's  diligence  it  was 
not  nearly  ready,  and  would  not  be  for  some  time  longer; 
for  MacNab  had  been  hard  put  to  it  to  construct  a  boat 
which  would  carry  twenty  people  over  such  dangerous 
seas. 

On  the  1 6th  of  September  Victoria  Island  had  drifted 
nearly  eighty  miles  northwards  from  the  place  where  it 
had  remained  motionless  between  the  two  currents  of 
Kamtchatka  and  Behring  Sea.  But  now  winter  seemed 
to  be  approaching.  There  were  frequent  falls  of  snow, 
and  sometimes  in  large  flakes.  The  mercury  fell  steadily. 
/The  mean  temperature  was  during  the  day  44  deg.  Fahr. ; 
but  at  night  the  thermometer  marked  32  deg.  only.  The 
sun  traced  a  very  long  curve  above  the  horizon ;  at  mid- 
day it  only  rose  a  few  degrees  above  it,  and  disappeared 
entirely  for  eleven  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. 

At  last,  on  the  night  of  the  i6th  of  September,  the 
first  indications  of  ice  appeared  on  the  sea.  These  were 
small  isolated  crystals,  almost  like  snow,  which  were  ob- 
served on  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  was  remarked  by  the 
celebrated  explorer  Scoresby,  that  these  crystals  quickly 
calmed  the  sea,  as  if  oil  had  been  poured  upon  it. 
The  little  lumps  of  ice  had  a  tendency  to  unite ;  and 
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they  would  have  done  so  in  calm  water ;  but  they  were 
soon  broken  and  separated  on  the  restless  sea. 

Hobson  watched  the  formation  of  the  new  ice  very 
attentively.  He  knew  that  four-and-twenty  hours  would 
suffice  to  form  a  crust  of  ice  two  or  three  inches  thick, 
or  sufficient  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man ;  he  therefore 
was  sure  that  the  island  would  quickly  be  arrested  in  its 
course  towards  the  north. 

But  just  at  present  the  daytime  undid  the  work  of  the 
night ;  and  if  the  island  did  not  drift  so  quickly  during 
the  darkness,  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  of  the 
young  ice,  this  obstacle  was  removed  during  the  daytime, 
when  the  current  carried  it  along  with  great  speed. 

So  the  movement  towards  the  north  increased  more 
and  more,  and  nothing  could  be  done  to  stop  it.  After 
the  autumnal  equinox,  on  the  21st  of  September,  the 
nights  got  longer  than  the  days.  Winter  was  visibly 
approaching,  but  not  quickly  nor  with  great  severity. 
At  this  time  Victoria  Island  had  passed  nearly  a  degree 
beyond  the  70th  parallel,  and  for  the  first  time  a  rotatory 
movement  was  observed,  which  Hobson  estimated  at 
about  one  quarter  of  its  circumference. 

Hobson's  anxiety  may  be  imagined.  The  situation 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  hide  would  now  be  betrayed 
to  the  least  clear-sighted  of  the  colonists,  for  by  this 
rotating  movement  the  cardinal  points  of  the  island  would 
be  changed.  Cape  Bathurst  no  longer  was  to  the  north, 
it  lay  to  the  east    The  sun,  the  moon,  and  stars,  all  rose 
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in  directions  different  from  usual,  and  it  was  impossible 
but  that  men  like  MacNab,  Ray,  Marbre,  and  others, 
would  not  remark  and  understand  these  changes. 

But  to  Hobson's  great  delight,  the  men  did  not  appear 
to  notice  anything.  It  is  true  the  displacement  was  not 
very  great,  and  the  atmosphere  was  frequently  very  foggy, 
so  that  the  exact  position  of  the  rising  and  setting  sun 
could  not  be  ascertained. 

However,  this  rotating  movement  was  accompanied 
by  still  more  rapid  progress,  and  the  island  was  drifting 
at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour,  more  and  more  in  a 
northerly  direction,  and  far  from  all  land.  Jasper  Hobson 
would  not  yield  to  despair,  for  it  was  not  his  nature  to  do 
so,  but  he  felt  lost,  and  longed  for  the  winter  at  any  price. 

But  the  temperature  got  lower  and  lower,  heavy  snow 
fell  on  the  23rd  and  24th  of  September,  and  added  to  the 
thickness  of  the  ice  already  on  the  sea.  The  immense 
ice-field  formed  slowly.  The  island  frequently  broke 
through  it,  but  its  resistance  increased  hourly.  The  sea 
all  around  was  frozen  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

At  last,  on  the  27  th  of  September,  the  observation 
showed  that  Victoria  Island  had  not  moved  since  the 
previous  day,  and  was  actually  frozen  in.  It  was  im- 
movable, in  177  deg.  22  mia  longitude,  and  77  deg. 
57  min.  latitude,  more  than  six  hxmdred  miles  from  any 
continent. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A  COMMUNICATION   FROM  JASPER  HOBSON. 

Such  was  the  situation;  Sergeant  Long  said  that  the 
island  had  cast  ashore  and  was  as  stationary  as  when  it 
had  been  connected  with  the  main-land.  But  now  six 
hundred  miles  separated  it  from  the  continent,  and  those 
six  hundred  miles  would  have  to  be  traversed  in  sledges 
over  the  frozen  surface  of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  icy 
mountains,  which  would  accumulate  during  the  frost; 
and  they  must  make  that  journey,  too,  in  the  severest 
months  of  the  arctic  winter. 

It  was  a  terrible  undertaking,  but  nevertheless  it 
would  not  tio  to  hesitate.  The  winter  so  ardently 
desired  had  come  at  last,  and  had  stopped  the  progress 
of  the  island  northwards,  and  had  thrown  a  bridge  six 
hundred  miles  long  between  the  island  and  the  continent. 
They  must  now  take  advantage  of  the  chances  of  safety, 
and  leave  these  hyperborean  regions. 

In  fact,  as  Hobson  explained,  it  was  impossible  to 
wait  till  the  spring,  for  they  would  then  be  carried  into 
Behring  Strait  by  the  current.  They  would  have  to 
wait  patiently  till  the  sea  was  firmly  frozen,  which  would 
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be  in  about  three  or  four  weeks.  In  the  meantime, 
Hobson  decided  on  making  frequent  excursions  on  the 
ice,  to  ascertain  its  thickness,  the  facilities  it  offered  for 
sledges,  and  the  best  route  to  take  either  towards  Asia 
or  America. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Hobson,  "  we  would  rather  reach 
New  Georgia  than  the  coast  of  Asia  if  the  chances  are 
equal,  and  we  shall  probably  make  for  Russian  America, 
I  think/' 

"  Kalumah  will  be  very  useful,  in  that  case,"  said 
Mrs,  Barnett,  "for  she  is  well  acquainted  with  New 
Georgia." 

"Very  useful  indeed,"  replied  Hobson,  "and  her 
arrival  here  was  really  providential.  With  her  assistance 
we  shall  be  able  to  reach  the  settlement  of  Fort  Michael 
or  Norton  Sound,  or  perhaps  we  may  even  reach  New 
Archangel,  where  we  can  pass  the  winter." 

"  Poor  Fort  Hope  ! "  said  Mrs.  Barnett,  '^built  at  such 
an  expense  of  trouble,  and  so  fortunately  arranged  by  you, 
Mr.  Hobson.  It  almost  breaks  my  heart  to  leave  it 
behind  us  in  the  midst  of  this  ice,  and  I  shall  be  almost 
sorry  to  bid  it  farewell." 

"  I  will  not  suffer  any  less  than  you,  madam,  and  I 
shall  probably  feel  it  more.  This  was  the  most  important 
work  of  my  life.  I  brought  all  my  intelligence  and 
energy  to  the  establishment  of  Fort  Hope,  so  unhappily 
named,  and  I  can  never  console  myself  for  having  been 
forced  to  abandon  it.     And  what  wiU  the  Company  say 
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to  me  for  having  abandoned  the  tasks  they  set 
me?" 

"  The  Company,  Mr.  Jasper,  will  say  that  you  have 
done  your  duty  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Barnett,  with  anima- 
tion. "  The  Company  will  see  that  you  are  not  respon^ 
sible  for  the  caprices  of  nature,  which  are  always  more 
powerful  than  the  minds,  of  men.  They  will  understand 
that  you  could  not  foresee  what  has  happened,  for  that 
was  beyond  human  knowledge.  They  will  know  that, 
thanks  to  your  prudence  and  moral  courage,  it  will  not 
have  to  regret  the  loss  of  one  of  your  companions." 

"A  thousand  thanks,  madam,"  replied  the  Lieu- 
tenant, as  he  pressed  her  hand.  "  I  thank  you  for  your 
words,  which  your  generosity  inspires ;  but  I  know  some- 
thing of  men,  and,  believe  me,  it  is  better  to  succeed 
than  to  fail,  however  gloriously.  But  Heaven's  will  be 
done !" 

Sergeant  Long  wished  to  divert  the  Lieutenant  from 
melancholy  thoughts,  and  turned  the  conversation  to 
their  present  circumstances.  He  spoke  of  the  prepara- 
tions for  their  approaching  departure,  and  asked  if  it 
were  not  now  time  to  tell  his  companions  of  the  real 
situation  of  the  island. 

"  Let  us  wait  a  little  longer,"  replied  Hobson.  "  By 
keeping  silence  we  have  spared  the  poor  fellows  much 
anxiety.  Let  us  wait  till  the  day  of  our  departure  is 
definitely  fixed,  and  then  we  will  tell  them  the  whole 
truth." 
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This  point  settled,  the  usual  work  of  the  factory 
continued  for  a  few  weeks  longer. 

How  different  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fort 
Hope  had  been  the  year  before  !  They  were  then,  as 
now,  anticipating  the  cold  season,  but  they  were  happy 
and  content  The  young  ice  was  gradually  forming 
along  the  coast.-  The  lagoon  was  the  first  to  freeze,  and 
its  waters  were  quieter  than  the  sea.  During  the  day  the 
mercury  remained  a  degree  or  two  above  freezing-point, 
and  fell  three  or  four  degrees  below  it  at  night.  Jasper 
Hobson  directed  his  men  to  assume  their  winter  gar- 
ments. The  condensers  were  erected  inside  the  house, 
the  reservoir  and  the  pumps  were  cleaned,  the  traps  were 
set,  and  Sabine  and  Marbre  congratulated  themselves  on 
their  success,  and  finally  the  last  few  touches  were  given 
to  the  house. 

This  year  the  brave  colonists  proceeded  in  the  same 
way.  Although  Fort  Hope  was  now  two  degrees  farther 
north  than  it  had  been  the  previous  winter,  there  was  no 
great  difference  in  the  temperature.  In  fact,  between  the 
70th  and  72nd  parallel  the  distance  was  not  sufficient  to 
affect  the  thermometric  mean.  Indeed,  the  cold  ap- 
peared to  be  less  severe  than  at  the  commencement  of 
last  winter;  but  this,  perhaps,  was  because  they  were 
acclimatised. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  remarked  that  the  winter  did 
not  set  in  with  its  usual  severity.  The  weather  was  very 
damp,  the  atmosphere  was  charged  with  vapour,  which 
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sometimes  fell  as  rain  and  sometimes  as  snow.  Lieu- 
tenant Hobson  was  certainly  of  opinion  that  it  was  not 
cold  enough. 

Although  the  sea  was  frozen  all  round  the  island,  it 
was  not  frozen  in  a  regular  or  continuous  manner ;  large 
patches  showed  that  it  was  not  thoroughly  cemented* 
Loud  cracks  were  frequently  heard  in  places  where  the 
rain  had  dissolved  the  upper  layers  of  ice.  There  was 
not  that  enormous  pressure  that  is  produced  when  ice  is 
rapidly  formed,  and  accumulates  in  large  blocks  under 
intense  cold.  Icebergs,  and  even  hummocks,  were  rare, 
and  no  ice-wall  intercepted  their  view  of  the  horizon, 

"This  is  the  kind  of  season,"  said  Sergeant  Long, 
"which  would  have  suited  the  seekers  of  the  North-West 
Passage,  or  the  discoverers  of  the  North  Pole,  but  it  is 
very  unfavourable  for  us." 

Things  were  in  this  condition  all  through  the  month 
of  October,  and  Hobson  announced  that  the  mean 
temperature  had  scarcely  exceeded  32  deg.  Fahr.  Now 
we  know  that  seven  or  eight  degrees  below  zero  are 
required  before  the  sea  becomes  solidified. 

Besides,  it  was  evident  that  the  ice-field  was  not 
practicable.  If  it  had  been,  all  the  furred  and  other 
animals  would  have  quitted  the  island  for  warmer 
regions ;  but,  instead  of  doing  so,  they  continued  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fort,  and  sought  the  society  of 
men.  Even  the  wolves  came  within  musket  range,  to 
devour  the  martens  and  hares.    The  starving  reindeer, 
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having  neither  herbs  nor  moss  to  browse  on,  roamed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Bathurst.  A  bear,  no  doubt 
the  same  which  Mrs.  Barnett  and  Kalumah  were  in- 
debted to,  often  wandered  on  the  banks  of  the  lagoon  ; 
so  it  was  evident  that  if  these  animals,  most  of  which 
depended  on  a  vegetable  diet,  did  not  quit  Victoria 
Island,  it  was  because  flight  was  impossible. 

We  have  said  that  the  temperature  remained  at  freezing- 
point  ;  now  Hobson  knew  that  the  previous  October  the 
thermometer  had  been  20  deg.  below  zero. 

But  the  colonists  did  not  suffer  much,  and  were  not 
kept  in  the  house  at  all,  although  the  dampness  was  very 
great,  as  there  were  frequent  storms  of  rain  and  snow, 
and  a  rapidly-falling  barometer  proved  how  saturated  with 
moisture  the  atmosphere  continued. 

During  this  month  Jasper.Hobson  and  Sergeant  Long 
made  many  excursions  on  the  surrounding  ice-fields.  One 
day  they  went  to  Cape  Michael,  another  to  the  angle 
where  Morse  Bay  had  been,  to  endeavour  to  find  if  a 
passage  were  practicable,  either  to  the  American  or 
Asiatic  continent 

But  the  surface  of  the  ice  was  covered  with  water, 
and  in  certain  places  there  were  holes  which  rendered 
it  impracticable  for  sledges.  It  scarcely  seemed  safe  for 
a  pedestrian  to  venture  upon.  It  was  evident  that  the 
cold  had  not  been  continuous  nor  sufficient ;  hence  this 
incomplete  solidification.  The  ice  showed  a  multitude 
of  crystals  and  prisms  of  every  variety,  like  so  many 
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stalactites.  It  was  more  like  a  glacier  than  a  field,  and 
the  journey  upon  it  would  have  been  very  distressing 
even  if  possible. 

Hobson  and  Sergeant  Long  ventured  on  the  ice  for 
a  mile  or  two  in  a  southerly  direction,  but  they  took  a 
very  long  time,  and  returned  to  Fort  Hope  disheartened. 

November  arrived.  The  temperature  fell  a  little,  but 
not  enough.  Thick  fogs  wrapped  the  island  in  their  wet 
shrouds,  and  lamps  had  to  be  kept  burning  all  day  in 
the  rooms.  But  the  oil  was  running  short,  and^  it  was 
necessary  to  use  it  sparingly,  for  the  factory  had  not 
been  revictualled  by  Captain  Craventy,  and  morse- 
hunting  was  now  out  of  the  question.  So  if  the  winter 
lasted  very  long  the  colonists  would  soon  be  reduced  to 
the  use  of  animal  fat,  or  even  to  the  resin  of  the  pine-tree, 
to  procure  light.  The  days  were  now  very  short,  and  the 
sun  appeared  only  as  a  pale  disc,  without  light  or  heat, 
and  only  remained  above  the  horizon  for  a  few  hours. 
Yes,  winter  had  indeed  come,  with  its  fogs,  its  snow,  its 
rain,  but  without  its  cold. 

On  the  nth  of  November  there  was  a  fete  at  Fort 
Hope,  and  something  extra  was  sent  up  for  dinner  by 
Mrs.  Joliffe,  for  this  was  the  first  anniversary  of  little 
^Michael  MacNab's  birthday.  He  was  a  charming  little 
fellow,  with  fair  curly  hair  and  large  blue  eyes,  very  like 
his  father,  who  was  very  proud  of  the  resemblance.  The 
baby  was  solemnly  weighed  at  dessert ;  how  he  kicked 
about  in  the  scales,  and  how  he  cried  !    He  weighed  just 
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thirty-four  pounds.  Mrs.  MacNab  was  loudly  congra- 
tulated on  the  result,  and  three  cheers  were  given  for 
the  boy.  It  is  not  so  clear  why  Corporal  Joliffe  took 
some  of  the  credit  to  himself,  except  that  he  had  acted  as 
a  kind  of  foster-father  or  nurse  to  the  baby.  The  worthy 
Corporal  had  carried  the  child  about  so  long  and  rocked 
him  so  often  that  he  fancied  he  had  something  to  do 
with  his  weight. 

The  next  day  the  sun  did  not  appear  above  the 
horizon  at  all.  The  long  polar  night  had  commenced, 
and  had  begun  nine  days  sooner  than  in  the  preceding 
winter  on  the  American  continent,  in  consequence  of  the 
difference  of  latitude  of  Victoria  Island  and  the  main- 
land. 

However,  the  disappearance  of  the  sun  made  no 
change  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  temperature 
remained  very  capricious  as  usual;  the  barometer  rose 
one  day  only  to  fall  the  next.  The  snow  and  rain 
alternated;  the  wind  was  soft  but  very  unsettled,  going 
all  round  the  compass  in  a  day.  The  constant  humidity 
of  the  climate  was  very  unhealthy,  and  tended  to 
scorbutic  affections  amongst  the  colonists ;  but  although 
the  lemon  and  lime  juice  were  failing,  scurvy-grass 
and  sorrel  were  fortunately  abundant,  and  Hobson 
tecommended  each  person  to  eat  a  portion  every  day. 

Nevertheless,  every  nerve  must  be  strained  to  leave 
Fort  Hope.  Under  the  circumstances  three  months 
would  be  hardly  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  reach  the 
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nearest  continent.  Now  they  ought  not  to  expose  the 
expedition  to  any  chance  of  thaw  before  reaching  the 
'  main-land;  it  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  start  at 
the  end  of  November  if  they  started  at  all. 

On  the  question  of  departure  there  was  no  difference 
of  opinion ;  but  even  had  the  ice  been  good  they  would 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.  In  the  present 
uncertain  weather  things  looked  very  serious. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  Jasper  Hobson,  Mrs. 
Barnett,  and  Sergeant  Long,  met  to  fix  the  day  of  depar- 
ture. The  Sergeant  was  of  opinion  that  they  should 
start  at  once.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  we  must  make  allow- 
ance for  delays  during  our  journey  of  six  hundred  miles. 
We  should  reach  the  continent  before  March,  or  the  thaw 
will  have  begun,  and  then  we  shall  be  in  a  worse  predica- 
ment than  we  are  now." 

"But  is  the  sea  sufficiently  frozen  to  allow  us  to  start?" 
asked  Mrs.  Barnett. 

"Yes,"  replied  Long,  "and  every  day  the  ice  gets 
thicker ;  besides,  the  barometer  is  rising  a  little,  and  that 
indicates  more  frost;  so  in  about  a  week,  by  which  time 
all  our  preparations  will  have  been  made,  I  hope  that  the 
really  cold  weather  will  have  begun." 

"Nevertheless,  the  winter  has  begun  very  badly," 
said  Hobson,  "and  everything  has  been  against  us. 
Sometimes  the  seasons  are  very  curious  in  these 
districts,  and  whalers  have  been  able  to  sail  where  in 
other  seasons  they  would  not  have  had  an  inch  of  water 
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under  their  keels.  But,  in  any  case,  I  think  that  we  have 
not  a  day  to  lose.  I  only  regret  that  the  weather  is  not 
as  cold  as  usual" 

"  It  will  become  so,"  said  Mrs.  Barnett,  "  so  we  must 
be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  it.  When  do  you  think 
we  should  start  ?" 

"  At  the  end  of  November  at  latest.  "  But  if  we  are 
ready  about  the  20th  of  the  month,  and  the  ice  is  prac- 
ticable, we  will  start  then.^' 

"Very  well,"  said  Sergeant  Long,  "we  will  make 
ready  at  once." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Hobson,"  said  Mrs.  Barnett,  "  I  suppose 
you  will  tell  our  companions  the  circumstances  of  our 
situation." 

"Yes,  the  time  has  come.  We  must  now  act 
together." 

"  And  when  do  you  think  of  telling  them  ?  " 

"  At  once.  Sergeant  Long,"  added  Hobson,  turning 
to  his  subordinate,  who  immediately  stood  at  attention, 
"  call  all  your  men  into  the  big  room  to  receive  a  com- 
munication from  me." 

Sergeant  Long  saluted,  turned  on  his  heel  and 
departed. 

For  some  minutes  neither  Mrs.  Barnett  nor  Hobson 
spoke  a  word.  The  Sergeant  then  entered,  and  said  that 
all  was  ready. 

Jasper  Hobson  and  Mrs.  Barnett  immediately  went 
into  the  large  room.     All  the  inhabitants  of  the  factory, 
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men  and  women,  were  assembled  there.  Hobson 
advanced  into  the  midst,  and  said,  in  a  grave  tone : 

"My  friends,  till  now  I  have  thought  it  right,  in 
order  to  spare  you  useless  anxiety,  to  conceal  from  you 
the  situation  of  Fort  Hope.  The  earthquake  separated 
us  from  the  continent.  Cape  Bathurst  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  American  coast.  Our  peninsula  is 
only  an  island  of  ice — a  wandering  island." 

At  that  moment  Marbre  advanced  towards  Hobson, 
and  said,  in  a  firm  voice  ; 

"  We  know  that,  sir." 


II. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


A  CHANCE   TO    BE    TRIED. 


So  these  brave  men  had  known  it  all  the  time,  and  for 
fear  of  adding  to  their  commander's  trouble  they  had 
pretended  to  know  nothing  about  it,  and  had  worked  with 
the  same  ardour  as  before. 

Tears  rushed  to  Hobson's  eyes;  but  he  made 
no  attempt  to  hide  his  emotion;  he  took  the  hand 
which    Marbre     extended     to     him     and     shook     it 

warmly. 

Yes,  those  brave  fellows  had  known  it,  for  Marbre  had 
guessed  it  long  ago.  The  filling  of  the  reindeer-trap  with 
salt  water,  the  non-arrival  of  the  expected  relief  from  Fort 
Reliance,  the  fact  of  observations  being  taken  every  day, 
which  on  terra  firma  would  have  been  unnecessary,  and 
Hobson's  precautions  when  taking  the  bearings,  the 
change  in  the  cardinal  points,  which  they  had  noticed 
immediately,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  animals  had  not 
left  them  for  the  winter — all  these  told  the  tale  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Fort  Hope.     The  only  thing  they  could 
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not  understand  was  the  arrival  of  Kalumah,  and  they  sup« 
posed,  what  was  the  real,  fact,  that  she  had  been  cast 
ashore  by  the  storm. 

Marbre  was  the  first  to  discover  it,  and  he  had 
confided  his  suspicions  to  MacNab  and  to  Ray.  These 
three  looked  the  situation  in  the  face  and  agreed  that 
they  ought  to  inform  not  only  their  comrades  but  also 
their  wives ;  then  they  all  decided  not  to  let  the  Lieutenant 
suspect  that  they  had  any  knowledge  of  the  true  state  of 
affairs. 

"You  are  truly  brave  men,  my  friends,"  said  Mrs. 
Bamett,  who  was  much  impressed  by  the  manner  in 
which  Marbre  made  this  confessioa  "  You  are  true  and 
brave  soldiers." 

*'  The  Lieutenant  may  depend  upon  us,"  said 
MacNab j  "he  has  done  his  duty,  we  will  do 
ours." 

"Yes,  my  dear  companions,"  said  Hobson,  "  Heaven 
will  not  abandon  us,  but  will  assist  us  if  we  help  our-- 
selves ! " 

Then  Hobson  told  them  all  that  had  happened  since 

the  earthquake  had  sent  them  adrift     He  related  how, 

when  the  sea  became  free  of  ice,  the  island  had  been 

carried  by  an  unknown  current  more  than  two  hundred 

miles  from  the  main-land ;  how  the  storm  had  driven  it 

back  in  sight  of  land,  and  again  carried  it  away  on  the 

night  of  the  31st  August ;  how  the  brave  Kalumah  had 

risked  her  life  to  come  to  their  assistance.     And  then  he 

I  2 
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told  them  the  changes  that  had  taken  place;  how  he 
feared  that  the  island  was  gradually  melting  in  the 
warmer  water,  and  his  fear  that  it  might  be  carried  into 
the  Pacific,  or  seized  by  the  Kamtchatka  current 
Finally,  he  informed  his  companions  that  the  island 
had  been  motionless  since  the  27th  of  the  previous 
September. 

Then  the  map  was  brought,  and  Hobson  showed 
them  their  position  —  six  hundred  miles  from  any 
land ! 

He  told  them  that  the  situation  was  extremely 
perilous;  that  the  island  must  be  crushed  when  the 
thaw  began;  and  that  before  having  recourse  to  the 
boat,  which  would  be  of  no  use  till  the  summer,  they 
mtist  profit  by  the  winter  to  reach  the  American  continent 
by  traversing  the  ice. 

"  We  shall  have  to  travel  six  hundred  miles  in 
cold  and  darkness,"  he  said.  "It  will  be  hard,  my 
friends;  but  you  and  I  are  aware  that  we  must  not 
shrink." 

"  When  you  give  the  signal  for  departure,  sir,"  said 
MacNab,  "  we  will  all  follow  you." 

Everything^  being  settled,  the  preparations  for  the 
perilous  expedition  rapidly  proceeded.  The  men  boldly 
made  up  their  minds  for  the  long  journey.  Sergeant 
Long  directed  the  work,  while  Hobson,  the  hunters,  and 
Mrs.  Barnett  frequently  tested  the  state  of  the  ice. 
Kalumah    accompanied    them,    for    her    advice    and 
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experience  might  be  very  useful.  The  start  was  fixed 
for  the  20th  November,  and  they  had  not  a  moment  to 
lose. 

As  Hobson  had  anticipated,  the  wind  rose  and  the 
temperature  fell  a  little,  to  24  deg.  Fahr.,  and  snow 
succeeded  the  previous  rain,  and  froze  as  it  fell.  A  few 
more  days  of  such  cold  and  travelling  by  sledge  would 
be  possible.  The  bay  near  Cape  Michael  was  partly 
filled  with  ice  and  snow,  but  calm  water  always  freezes 
very  quickly,  and  the  open  sea  was  not  yet  in  a  satisfac- 
tory state. 

The  wind,  in  fact,  continued  to  blow  with  some 
violence,  and  the  waves  thus  caused  prevented  the  con- 
solidation of  the  ice.  Large  openings  in  the  ice-field 
were  frequent,  and  it  was  impossible  to  cross  it. 

"  The  weather  is  decidedly  colder,"  said  Mrs.  Bamett 
to  Hobson,  on  the  15th  of  November,  when  they  were 
exploring  the  south  of  the  island.  "The  temperature  has 
sensibly  diminished,  and  those  openings  will  soon  be 
frozen  over." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  replied  Hobson;  "  but  the  manner 
in  which  they  will  freeze  will  not  be  favourable  for  us. 
The  pieces  of  ice  are  small,  so,  when  frozen,  they  will  jut 
out,  and  make  the  surface  very  uneven,  and  it  will  be 
difficult  for  our  sledges  to  traverse  such  ice." 

"  But  a  few  hours'  heavy  snow  would  soon  level  the 
surface,"  said  Mrs.  Bamett. 

<'No  doubt,"  replied  the  Lieutenant,  "but  if  snow  fall, 
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the  temperature  will  have  risen,  and  if  it  rise,  the  ice  will 
be  still  less  consolidated ;  so  we  are  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma/' 

*'  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  will  be  very  curious  and 
very  unfortunate  if  we  experience  a  temperate  winter  in 
a  polar  latitude/' 

*lt  would  not  be  the  first  time,  madam,  that  such  a 
thing  has  happened.  You  remember  that  last  winter  was 
very  severe  indeed,  and,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  two 
severe  winters  seldom  come  in  succession.  It  is  certainly 
unfortunate  that  we  should  have  had  a  severe  winter 
when  we  wished  for  a  mild  one,  and  vice  versa  \  and 
when  I  think  that  we  have  six  hundred  miles  to  traverse 
with  women  and  a  child ^^ 

And  Hobson  pointed  towards  the  south,  where  a  vast 
white  plain  ascended,  capriciously  cut  like  guipure  work, 
stretching  away  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  very 
sad  did  that  imperfectly  frozen  sea  appear.  Now  and 
then  the  surface  cracked  with  an  ominous  sound.  A  pale 
u\iH^n«  half  slirouded  in  fog,  rose  just  above  the  sombre 
horizon,  and  threw  a  melancholy  light  on  the  prospect 
The  halMight,  aided  by  refraction,  magnified  eveiy 
object  Icebergs  of  medium  size  assumed  enonnoas 
pro|H)rtions»  and  sometimes  were  magnified  into  die 
sluices  of  £ftbulous  beasts.  Birds  flew  onrobead 
Raj'V^^V^  their  wings  loadlv,  the  smallest  of  them 
a|^*jX\^r>,\^  as  Urp?  as  a  condor.  In  pij«>es  in  the  moim- 
Uit\$  of  ice  lai^  black  tiumels.  bto  whkh  the  bcif>est 
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« 

of  men  might  hesitate  to  enter,  appeared  to  open,  and 
now  and  then  these  icebergs  fell  over  with  a  loud  crash, 
and  awoke  the  sonorous  echoes  of  the  shore.  The  scene 
changed  like  a  fairy  extravaganza,  and  it  was  with  feelings 
of  terror  that  the  unfortunate  colonists  regarded  these 
phenomena  which  were  taking  place  around  them. 

Notwithstanding  her  courage,  Mrs.  Barnett  felt  an 
involuntary  terror ;  her  heart,  like  her  body,  shivered  at 
the  prospect  She  was  tempted  to  shut  her  eyes  and 
ears.  When  the  moon  was  veiled  for  a  moment  by  the 
fog,  the  sinister  aspect  of  the  polar  landscape  became 
more  marked,  and  she  pictured  to  herself  the  caravan  of 
men  and  women  endeavouring  to  cross  these  solitudes  in 
storm  and  snow,  and  exposed  to  avalanches,  in  the 
profound  darkness  of  the  arctic  night. 

But  she  forced  herself  to  look  round.  She  wished  to 
accustom  her  eyes  to  the  prospect,  and  to  harden  her 
heart  against  fear.  She  looked,  therefore";  but  suddenly 
a  loud  cry  escaped  her,  and  seizing  Hobson's  hand, 
she  pointed  to  an  enormous  but  ill-defined  object, 
which  was  moving  about,  scarcely  a  hundred  paces 
distant. 

It  was  a  monster  of  dazzling  brightness,  more  than 
fifty  feet  high.  It  passed  over  the  broken  ice,  jumping 
from  one  block  to  another,  and  moving  its  enormous 
paws,  in  which  it  could  have  embraced  ten  large  dogs  at 
once.  It  appeared  to  be  searching  for  a  practicable  passage 
across  the  ice,  and  the  travellers  could  see  the  floes  give 
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w'ay  beneath  its  feet,  and  it  did  not  regain  its  equilibrium 
without  considerable  trouble. 

The  monster  advanced  thus  for  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  then,  apparently  fiading  no  way  of  proceeding, 
it  turned  round,  and  came  towards  Hobson  ani  Mrs. 
Barnett: 

The  Lieutenant  seized  his  gun,  which  was  hanging 
across  his  shoulder ;  but  he  had  scarcely  presented  it  at 
the  animal,  when  he  said  to  Mrs.  Barnett : 

"  It  is  only  a  bear  after  all,  the  size  of  which  has 
been  immensely  magnified  by  refraction." 

Mrs.  Barnett  immediately  perceived  that  they  had 
been  victims  of  an  optical  illusion.  She  breathed  more 
freely,  and  cried  out : 

"It  is  my  bear,  the  good-natured  one,  perhaps  the 
only  one  on  the  island.  But  what  is  he  doing 
there?" 

* 

"  He  is  trying  to  escape,"  replied  Hobson,  shaking 
his  head,  "trying  to  get  away  from  this  doomed 
island ;  but  he  cannot  do  so  yet  And  he  is  showing 
us  that  if  the  way  is  closed  to  him,  it  is  dosed  to  us 
also." 

Hobson  was  right.  The  animal  had  tried  to  leave 
the  island,  and  not  having  succeeded,  was  returning  to 
the  shore.  The  bear,  shaking  his  head  and  growling 
angrily,  passed  scarcely  twenty  paces  from  the  Lieutenant 
and  his  companion.     Either  it  did  not  see  them,  or  did 
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not  condescend  to  notice  them,  for  he  continued  his 
leisurely  pace,  and  soon  disappeared. 

That  afternoon  the  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Barnett 
returned  to  the  fort,  silent  and  sad. 

Nevertheless  the  preparations  for  departure  went  on 
as  actively  as  if  the  ice  were  in  a  fit  state.  Nothing  was 
neglected  to  insure  success.  It  was  necessary,  not  only 
to  foresee  everything,  and  to  provide  for  the  ordinary 
dangers  of  ice-travelling,  but  the  caprices  of  arctic 
weather  had  also  to  be  anticipated. 

The  teams  of  dogs  had  been  taken  great  care  of. 
They  were  permitted  to  run  about  near  the  fort,  so  that 
the  exercise  might  restore  their  strength,  which  had  been 
somewhat  enervated  by  long  rest ;  in  fact,  these  animals 
were  soon  in  a  most  satisfactory  condition,  and  ready  for 
the  long  journey. 

The  sledges  were  carefully  inspected.  The  rough 
surface  of  the  ice-field  would  expose  them  to  violent 
shocks,  so  they  were  prepared  and  strengthened.  This 
work  was  carried  out  by  MacNab  and  his  mates,  who 
rendered  the  vehicles  as  strong  as  possible. 

Two  sledge-carts  of  large  size  were  built  for  the 
transport  of  provisions  and  furs.  These  were  to  be 
drawn  by  reindeer,  trained  to  the  service.  The  furs 
were  articles  of  luxury,  which  perhaps  it  was  scarcely 
prudent  to  take  with  them,  but  Hobson  was  desirous  to 
preserve  the  interest  of  the  Company  as  much  as  possible ; 
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but  it  was  decided,  nevertheless,  to  abandon  the  furt 
en  rouUy  if  they  hindered  the  advance  of  the  caravan. 
They  did  not  risk  the  furs,  for  if  left  behind  they  would 
have  been  irretrievably  lost 

It  was  quite  a  different  thing  with  provisions,  of 
which  an  abundant  and  easily  transportable  supply  was 
necessary.  They  could  not  count  upon  the  products  of 
the  chase,  for  as  soon  as  the  passage  was  practicable  all 
edible  game  would  cross  the  ice  before  them  for  the 
southern  regions;  so  salt  meat,  corned  beef,  hare  pies, 
dried  fish,  and  biscuit — ^the  supply  of  which  was  unfortu- 
nately  much  reduced — ^with  an  ample  reserve  of  sotiel, 
scurvy-'grass,  rum,  and  spirit  of  wine,  for  hot  drinks^  etc. 
etc,  were  all  placed  in  a  special  sledge.  Hobson 
wished  to  take  some  fuel ;  for,  probably,  during  the  whole 
six  hundred  miles  he  would  not  encounter  a  tree,  a 
shrub,  or  even  moss,  nor  could  he  hope  for  drift-wood 
from  the  sea ;  but  he  could  not  overload  his  sledge,  and 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  fuel  behind  Luckily  there  was 
no  want  of  warm  clothing,  and  they  could  always  borrow 
from  the  furs  in  the  waggon-sledge  if  necessary. 

As  fot  Thomas  Black,  who  had  shut  himself  up  in 
his  room  since  his  disappointment,  without  taking  any 
part  in  the  counsels  of  his  companions,  he  reappeared  as 
soon  as  the  day  of  departure  was  fixed.  But  even  then 
he  took  no  trouble  about  anything  except  his  own  sledge, 
his  instruments,  and  his  registers.  Very  taciturn  at  the 
best  of  times,  it  was  now  impossible  to  extract  a  word 
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from  him  j  he  had  forgotten  everything,  even  that  he  was 
a  philosopher,  and  since  the  eclipse  had  played  him 
false,  he  took  no  notice  of  any  other  arctic  phenomenon 
whatever. 

Everybody  worked  so  hard  that  on  the  18th  of 
November  the  caravan  was  ready  to  start 

But  the  ice  was  not  practicable.  Though  the  tem- 
perature had  fallen,  the  cold  had  not  been  sufficient  to 
freeze  the  sea  solidly,  and  the  snow  did  not  fall  thickly 
nor  continuously.  Hobson,  Marbre,  and  Sabine  explored 
the  coast  daily  as  far  as  Morse  Bay.  They  even  went 
over  the  ice  about  a  mil©  and  a  half;  but  they  could  not 
disguise  from  themselves  the  fact,  that  it  was  full  of 
crevasses  and  fissured  in  all  directions.  Not  only  was  it 
impassable  for  sledges,  but  it  was  unsafe  for  pedestrians. 
The  fatigue  they  endured,  even  on  these  short  expedi- 
tions, was  very  great,  and  more  than  once  they  began  to 
fear  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  reach  the  island  again 
in  consequence  of  the  movement  of  the  ice.  It  seemed 
as  if  Nature's  forces  were  leagued  against  the  unfortunate 
colonists.  On  the  i8th  and  19th  of  November  the  ther- 
mometer  rose  while  the  barometer  fell.  This  betokened 
some  great  change.  As  the  cold  got  less  the  sky  became 
covered  with  clouds,  and  with  34  deg.  Fahr.  the  rain  fell 
instead  of  the  wished-for  snow.  These  comparatively 
warm  showers  began  to  melt  the  ice  in  many  places. 
One  can  imagine  the  effect  they  would  have  on  the  ice- 
field; and  a  thaw  appeared  imminent.    And  Lieutenant 
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Hobson,  who,  notwithstanding  the  terrible  weather,  had 
proceeded  to  the  south  of  the  island,  returned  almost 
despairing. 

On  the  20th  another  tempest,  resembling  in  violence 
that  which  had  broken  over  the  island  a  month  before, 
was  let  loose  upon  the  Arctic  Sea.  The  colonists  were 
obliged  to  remain  in  the  house,  and  for  five  whole  days 
they  were  unable  to  go  outside  the  fort. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


ACROSS  THE  ICE-FIELD. 


On  the  22nd  of  November  the  weather  began  to  clear 
up.  In  a  few  hours  the  tempest  suddenly  ceased,  a 
north  wind  sprang  up,  and  the  thermometer  fell  several 
degrees.  Some  birds  equal  t9  a  long  journey  took  their 
departure.  There  was  now  some  hope  that  the  cold 
season  was  about  to  set  in  as  usual.  The  colonists  might 
truly  regret  that  the  cold  had  not  been  as  great  as  the 
previous  season,  when  the  mercury  fell  to  72  deg, 
Fahrenheit, 

Hobson  determined  to  wait  no  longer,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  22nd  all  were  ready  to  leave  Fort  Hope 
and  the  island,  which  was  now  connected  with  the 
continent  by  an  ice-field  of  six  hundred  miles  in 
length. 

At  half-past  eleven  in  the  morning  Hobson  gave  the 
signal  for  departure,  the  dogs  were  harnessed  to  the 
sledges,  three  couples  of  tame  reindeer  drew  the  sledge- 
waggons,  and  the  whole  caravan  started  silently  in  the 
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direction  of  Cape  Michael,  where  they  would  leave  the 
island  proper  for  the  ice-field. 

The  caravan  first  skirted  round  the  wooded  hill,  to 
the  east  of  I^ake  Barnett,  but  before  they  passed  the 
point,  all  turned  to  take  a  last  fond  look  at  Cape 
Bathurst,  which  they  were  never  to  see  again.  Under 
the  light  of  the  aurora  borealis,  they  perceived  some 
rafters  covered  with  snow,  and  two  or  three  white  lines 
marked  out  the  enceinte  of  the  factory.  A  white  mass, 
and  a  little  smoke,  which  still  rose  firom  the  fire  so  soon 
to  be  extinguished  forever,  was  all  that  remained  of 
Fort  Hope,  which  had  caused  so  much  trouble  and 
labour. 

**  Good-bye,  good-bye ! ''  said  Mrs.  Barnett,  as  she 
waved  her  hand.  **  Adieu  to  our  poor  arctic  home." 
And  all  resumed  their  journey  in  melancholy  silence. 
They  arrived  at  Cape  Michael,  at  one  o'clock,  having 
had  to  go  round  the  gulf,  still  imperfectly  frozen.  So 
far  the  difficulties  had  not  been  great,  for  the  ground 
was  comparatively  even;  but  the  ice*field  perfectly 
bristled  with  icebergs  and  hummocks,  amongst  which  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  find  a  way,  though  at  the  cost 
of  immense  fatigue. 

By  evening  they  had  advanced  some  miles  on  the 
ice-field,  and  it  was  now  time  to  arrange  a  camping-place, 
which  was  done  Esquimaux  fashion,  namely,  by  cutting 
out  snow  houses  in  the  ice-blocks.  This  was  quickly- 
done  with  hatchets,  and  after  a  supper  of  salt  meat,  the 
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travellers  crept  into  the  holes,  which  were  much  warmer 
than  anybody  who  has  not  tried  them  would  believe. 

But  before  they  retired,  Mrs.  Barnett  asked  the 
Lieutenant  how  far  they  had  come  from  Fort  Hope. 

"  I  should  think  about  ten  miles,"  replied  Hobson. 

"  Only  ten  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Barnett ;  "  at  this  rate 
we  shall  take  three  months  to  reach  the  American 
continent." 

"  Three  months,  and  perhaps  more,"  replied  Hobson ; 
"  but  we  can  go  no  faster.  We  are  not  now  travelling,  as 
we  were  last  year,  on  a  frozen  plane,  but  on  an  ice-field 
distorted  by  pressure,  which  offers  us  no  such  easy 
route.  I  expect  to  meet  with  very  great  difficulties,  but 
I  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  surmount  them.  In  any  case 
speed  is  not  so  important  as  good  health,  and  I  shall 
think  myself  happy  if  all  our  companions  answer  the  roll- 
call  at  Fort  Reliance.  Heaven  grant  that  in  three 
months  we  shall  have  reached  some  point  or  other  of 
the  American  continent !  If  so,  we  never  can  be  thankful 
enough  for  our  preservation." 

The  night  passed  without  accident,  but  Jasper  Hobson, 
as  he  lay  awake,  thought  he  felt  some  ominous  trembling 
of  the  ground,  which  indicated  the  unsafe  condition  of 
the  ice-field  It  appeared  probable  that  there  would  be 
large  fissureis  in  places,  which  would  render  their  chance 
of  reaching  terra  firtna  very  uncertain.  Besides,  before 
his  departure  Hobson  had  noticed  that  none  of  the 
animals  had  left  the  neighbourhood  of  the  factory,  and 
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there  was  no  doubt  that  they  would  have  sought  a 
warmer  climate  had  their  instinct  told  them  that  there- 
was  a  possibility  of  escape.  However,  Jasper  Hobson 
felt  that  he  had  done  his  duty  in  starting  before  the 
thaw  came  on,  and  whether  he  succeeded  in  escaping, 
or  whether  he  would  have  eventually  to  turn  back,  he 
felt  that  in  any  case  he  had  done  his  best. 

Next  day,  the  23rd  November,  the  detachment  could 
not  even  advance  ten  miles  to  the  east,  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulties  they  met  with.  The  ice-field  was 
extremely  distorted,  and  they  could  now  observe  that 
the  ice  was  piled  up  in  layers,  having  been  driven  by  the 
waves  into  that  vast  tunnel  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  And 
the  whole  ice-field  looked  as  if  masses  had  been 
dropped  down,  or  strewn  about  in  every  direction  as 
they  fell 

It  was  evident  that  a  caravan  composed  of  sledges 
could  not  pass  over  those  blocks,  and  it  was  not  less 
clear  that  no  way  could  be  cut  with  hatchets  or  ice-axes. 
Some  of  the  icebergs  had  taken  the  most  curious  forms, 
and  had  grouped  themselves  into  the  appearance  of  a 
ruined  town.  Several  of  them  measured  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  above  the  ice-field,  and  at  their  tops  were 
balanced  enormous  masses  which,  with  the  slightest 
shock  or  even  vibration  of  the  air,  would  fall  down  in 
avalanches. 

So  when  rounding  these  icy  mountains  the  greatest 
care  was  necessary.     Orders  were  given  not  to  speak 
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above  a  whisper  in  these  dangerous  passes,  and  not  to 
excite  the  dogs  by  cracking  the  whips.  Nor  were  these 
exaggerated  precautions,  for  the  least  imprudence  might 
have  terminated  fatally. 

But  in  order  to  turn  these  obstacles,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a  practicable  passage,  a  great  deal 
of  time  was  lost,  and  the  travellers  were  worn  out  by  the 
fatigue  of  their  efforts  ;  for  frequently,  though  they 
scarcely  advanced  more  than  a  mile,  they  had  to  go  ten 
miles  round  to  accomplish  that  distance.  However,  the 
ice  still  remained  firm  beneath  their  feet;  but  on  the  24th 
other  obstacles  arose,  which  Hobson,  not  unnaturally, 
feared  would  prove  insurmountable. 

After  having  cros^d  the  first  range  of  ice-hills,  which 
rose  about  twenty  miles  from  Victoria  Island,  the  party 
found  themselves  on  a  more  level  ice-floe,  the  various 
portions  of  which  had  not  been  subjected  to  very  great 
pressure.  It  was  evident  that,  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  current,  the  pressure  of  the  ice-blocks  had  not 
been  carried  so  far ;  but  Hobson  and  his  companions 
also  found  that  these  floes  were  intersected  by  immense 
openings  hardly  yet  frozen  over.  The  temperature  was 
comparatively  warm,  and  the  thermometer  showed  a 
mean  height  of  34  deg.  Fahrenheit.  Salt  water  requires 
some  degrees  of  cold  below  freezing  before  it  becomes 
solid,  consequently  the  sea  was  not  frozen.  All  the  hard 
portions  of  ice  had  come  fi^om  higher  latitudes,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  were  supporting  themselves  by  their 
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own  cold,  lo  to  speak.  This  portion  of  the  Arctic  Sea 
was  not  uniformly  frozen;  and,  besides,  a  thin  warm 
rain  was  falling,  which  brought  with  it  new  elements  oi 
dissolution. 

That  same  day  the  advance  of  the  party  was  absolutely 
stopped  by  a  crevasse,  full  of  rough  water  and  small 
lumps  of  ice.  This  crevasse  was  probably  not  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  wide,  but,  no  doubt,  many  miles 
long. 

For  two  hours  the  travellers  marched  alongside  this 
gap,  hoping  to  reach  the  extremity  of  it,  and  to  be  able 
to  cross  it  in  an  easterly  direction,  but  they  were 
disappointed.    They  were  obliged  to  halt  and  camp. 

Jasper  Hobson,  followed  by  Seigeant  Long,  went  on 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther,  to  see  what  they  could  do, 
and  execrating  the  mild  winter,  which  had  brought  them 
to  such  a  pass. 

''We  must  get  across,  somehow  or  other,"  said 
Sergeant  Long ;  "  we  cannot  stay  here." 

"Yes,  we  must  cross,"  replied  Hobson,  **and  we 
will  cross — either  by  going  north  or  south,  for  it  must 
have  an  end.  But  when  we  have  succeeded  we  shall 
meet  others ;  and  so  it  will  be,  perhaps,  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  as  long  as  this  uncertain  and  deplorable  tempera^ 
ture  continues." 

"Well,  sir,  we  must  find  out  the  actual  state  of 
affairs  before  we  continue  our  journey,"  said  the 
Sergeant. 
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<*  Indeed  we  must,"  replied  Hobson  resolutely,  "  or 
we  shall  run  the  risk — after  having  gone  out  of  our 
way  five  or  six  hundred  miles  —  of  not  reaching  the 
American  continent  after  all.  Yes,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  before  going  farther,  that  we  should  ascertain 
the  state  of  the  ice-fieldj'and  that  is  what  I  am  going 
to  do!" 

Then,  without  another  word,  Hobson  stripped  off  his 
outer  clothing  and  plunged  into  the  half-frozen  water. 
Being  a  vigorous  swimmer,  he  soon  gained  the  other  side, 
where  he  disappeared  amongst  the  icebergs. 

Some  hours  later,  Jasper  Hobson,  much  exhausted, 
reached  the  encampment,  whither  Long  had  already 
returned.  He  took  the  Sergeant  and  Mrs.  Bamett  apart, 
and  told  them  the  ice-field  was  impracticable. 

"  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  man,  alone,  on  foot,  without 
sledge  or  baggage,  might  pass,"  he  said ;  "  but  for  our 
caravan  it  is  impossible.  The  crevasses  increase  to  the 
east,  and  even  a  boat  would  be  more  useful  than  a  sledge 
in  reaching  the  American  continent." 

"  Well,"  replied  Long,  "  if  one  man  can  go,  ought  not 
one  of  us  to  try  and  seek  help  ?  " 

"  I  had  thoughts  of  going,"  replied  Hobson, 

"  You,  Mr.  Jasper  ! " 

"  You,  sir  ! " 

These  two  responses,  uttered  simultaneously,  to  the 
proposition  made  by  Jasper  Hobson,  proved  to  him  how 
unexpected  and  inopportune  his  suggestion  was.     Was 
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it  for  him,  the  chief  of  the  expedition,  to  go  away,  to 
abandon  those  who  had  trusted  to  him,  although  he 
would  encounter  the  greatest  peril  in  their  interests? 
No,  it  was  impossible,  and  Hobson  did  not  insist 
upon  it. 

"  I  see  how  it  appears  to  you,  my  friends,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  will  not  abandon  you.  But  it  would  be  useless 
for  one  of  you  to  attempt  the  passage ;  he  would  not 
succeed,  and  he  would  perish  when  the  thaw  came  on — 
his  only  tomb  the  gulf  which  had  opened  beneath  him 
in  the  ice.  But  in  any  case,  what  could  he  do  if  he 
reached  New  Archangel?  how  could  he  come  to  our 
assistance?  He  might  charter  a  ship.  Quite  so;  but 
this  ship  would  not  be  able  to  pass  until  after  the  thaw; 
and  who  can  tell  where  Victoria  Island  might  be  by 
that  time?" 

"  Yes,  you  are  right,  sir,"  replied  Long ;  "  let  us  stay 
together,  and  if  it  is  possible  for  a  boat  to  save  us,  there 
is  MacNab's  vessel  still  at  Cape  Bathurst,  and  we  shall 
not  have  to  wait  for  it." 

Mrs.  Bamett  had  listened  without  speaking,  but  she 
very  well  understood  that  they  could  not  get  across  the 
ice-field.  They  would  have  to  wait  for  the  thaw,  and 
depend  upon  the  carpenter's  boat  for  a  release. 

"  Well  then,  what  are  we  to  do  ?"  she  said. 

"  We  must  return  to  Victoria  Island." 

"  Let  us  return  then,  and  Heaven  protect  us  ! " 

The  other  members  of  the  expedition  had  now  joined 
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them,  and  the  proposition  to  return  was  laid  before 
them. 

The  first  impression  produced  by  Hobson's  com- 
munication was  very  unfavourable.  These  poor  people 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  reach  home,  and  their 
disappointment  was  almost  despair.  But  they  soon 
regained  their  usual  spirits  and  declared  themselves 
ready  to  obey. 

Jasper  Hobson  then  told  them  the  result  of  his  late 
exploration.  He  showed  them  how  obstacles  would  in- 
crease as  they  proceeded  eastward,  and  it  was  physically 
impossible  to  pass  with  all  the  material  of  their  caravan, 
which  nevertheless  was  absolutely  indispensable  on  such 
a  journey. 

"At  this  moment,"  he  said,  "we  are  actually  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  the  American  coast,  and  if  we 
proceed,  at  the  price  of  great  fatigue,  we  shall  also  run 
the  risk  of  being  cut  off  from  our  island,  our  only  refuge. 
Now,  if  the  thaw  surprise  us  on  the  ice-field  we  are  lost. 
I  have  not  disguised  the  truth  from  you,  my  friends,  but 
I  have  not  exaggerated  the  facts.  I  know  I  am  speaking 
to  brave  men,  who  know  that  I  am  not  one  to  turn  back 
if  it  can  be  helped ;  but  I  repeat,  that  the  journey  is 
impossible." 

The  soldiers  had  absolute  confidence  in  their  chief; 
they  knew  his  courage  and  energy,  and  when  he  said 
they  could  not  succeed,  they  knew  the  passage  was  indeed 
impracticable. 
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So  it  was  decided  that  they  should  return  to  Fort 
Hope  on  the  following  day,  and  their  journey  was  made 
under  the  saddest  conditions  imaginable.  The  weather 
was  fearful ;  heavy  squalls  rushed  over  the  surface  of  the 
ice-fields,  and  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  one  can  judge  of 
the  difficulty  in  finding  their  way  in  a  labyrinth  of  ice- 
bergs under  such  circumstances,  aggravated  by  almost 
total  darkness. 

The  party  took  not  less  than  four  days  and  nights 
to  re-traverse  the  distance  to  the  island.  Several  of  the 
sledges  and  teams  fell  into  crevasses ;  but  Hobson,  by 
his  prudence  and  devotion,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
bring  all  his  charge  safely  home.  But  what  fatigue 
and  danger,  and  what  a  future  was  presented  to  these 
unfortunate .  people,  who  had  the  prospect  of  another 
winter  before  them  on  the  wandering  island  1 
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THE  WINTER  MONTHS, 


HoBSON  and  his  party  did  not  reach  Fort  Hope  again 
till  the  28th,  after  great  fatigue.  They  had  now  nothing 
to  depend  upon  for  escape  except  the  boat,  which  could 
not  be  used  for  six  months. 

Preparations  to  winter  were  now  begun.  Sledges 
were  unloaded,  provisions  were  replaced  in  the  larders, 
and  the  clothing,  arms,  tools,  furs,  etc.,  put  in  the 
magazine.  The  dogs  returned  to  their  kennels  and  the 
reindeer  to  their  stable. 

Thomas  Black,  in  despair,  retired  to  his  own  room 
again ;  he  carried  back  all  his  instruments  and  books, 
and,  more  disgusted  than  ever  with  his  evil  fate,  he 
remained  aloof  as  before  from  everything  that  passed  in 
the  fort. 

A  single  day  sufficed  to  reinstall  them  in  the  house, 
and  then  their  winter  life  once  more  began ;  a  life  of  a 
most  monotonous  character  even  to  inhabitants  of  cities. 
Needlework,  clothes-mending,    fur-dressing  —  for  ^they 
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hoped  some  of  the  furs  might  yet  be  saved — taking 
observations,  watching  the  ice-field,  and  reading  aloud 
were  their  daily  occupations.  Mrs.  Bamett  was  the 
leader  in  all  these  things,  and  her  influence  was  felt 
everywhere.  If  sometimes  a  little  disagreement  arose 
between  the  soldiers,  now  rendered  somewhat  irritable 
by  the  worries  of  the  present  and  by  anxiety  for  the 
future,  a  few  words  from  Mrs.  Bamett  set  matters  to 
rights,  for  she  had  obtained  great  power  in  the  little 
colony,  and  she  always  used  her  influence  with  a  good 
object. 

Kalumah  became  a  great  favourite;  everyone  liked 
her,  because  she  was  so  good-natured  and  obliging. 
Mrs.  Bamett  had  undertaken  her  education,  and  she 
succeeded  wonderfully,  for  her  pupil  was  really  intelli- 
gent and  anxious  to  learn.  She  quickly  mastered  the 
English  language,  and  could  read  and  write  it ;  besides, 
Kalumah  had  ten  masters,  all  ready  to  teach  her,  as  the 
soldiers  were  natives  of  England,  or  had  been  bom  in 
British  territory,  and  all  knew  how  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher. 

The  constmction  of  the  boat  proceeded  rapidly,  and 
it  would  be  entirely  planked  and  decked  by  the  end  of 
the  month,  In  the  midst  of  the  polar  night  MacNab 
and  his  mates  worked  as  hard  as  ever  by  the  light  of 
torches,  while  the  others  occupied  themselves  making 
the  rigging.  Though  the  season  was  far  advanced,  the 
weather  was  undecided ;  and  though  the  cold  was  some- 
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times  intense,  it  did  not  last,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
westerly  winds. 

Thus  the  whole  of  December  passed,  rain  and  snow 
succeeding  each  other  at  intervals,  while  the  temperature 
varied  from  26  deg.  to  34  deg.  Fahr.  They  did  not  burn 
much  fuel,  although  they  had  plenty  in  reserve.  This 
economy  was  not  obligatory.  But  unfortunately  they 
were  badly  off  for  means  of  light.  The  oil  was  failing, 
and  Hobson  could  only  permit  the  lamps  to  be  lighted 
for  a  few  hours  each  day.  They  made  an  attempt  to 
use  reindeer  fat  for  this  purpose,  but  the  smell  was  so 
bad,  they  preferred  being  in  the  dark,  when  work  was  of 
course  suspended,  and  the  hours  appeared  very  long. 

The  aurora  borealis  and  two  or  three  lunar  rainbows 
appeared  at  the  full  moon ;  and  Thomas  Black  might 
have  observed  these  phenomena  minutely,  and  made 
precise  calculations  upon  their  intensity,  their  coloration, 
their  connection  with  the  electric  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  their  effect  on  the  magnetic  needle.  But  the 
astronomer  did  not  quit  his  room;  his  spirit  was  quite 
crushed. 

On  the  30th  of  December  a  long  circular  line  of 
iceberg  was  perceived,  by  the  aid  of  moonlight,  shutting 
up  the  north-east  horizon.  This  was  the  ice-wall,  the 
masses  of  which  were  piled  up,  one  above  the  other,  to  a 
height  of  about  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  feet* 
This  enormous  barrier  nearly  surrounded  the  island,  and 
they  began  to  fear  it  would  shut  them  in  completely* 
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During  the  first  week  in  January  the  sky  was  clear, 
and  the  year  1864  was  ushered  in  by  intense  cold,  which 
sent  down  the  mercury  to  8  deg.  Fahrenheit.  This  was 
the  lowest  reading  yet  recorded  during  this  singular 
winter;  but  it  was  by  no  means  low  for  such  a 
latitude. 

Lieutenant  Hobson  thought  it  his  duty  to  ascertain 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  island  by  observations 
by  the  stars,  and  he  found  that  it  had  not  moved. 

About  this  time,  notwithstanding  all  their  economy, 
they  found  their  oil  was  failing.  Now  the  sun  did  not 
return  before  the  beginning  of  February,  so  there  was 
still  a  month  during  which  the  colonists  would  have  to 
live  in  darkness.  But,  thanks  to  the  young  Esquimaux, 
a  supply  of  oil  was  obtained. 

It  was  the  3rd  of  January.  Kalumah  had  gone  to 
Cape  Bathurst  to  find  out  the  state  of  the  ice.  Here,  as 
all  along  the  south  of  the  island,  the  ice-field  was  com- 
pact; and  the  surface,  though  extremely  rough,  was 
quite  solid.  No  doubt  this  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
field,  pressed  towards  the  north  by  the  ice-wall,  had 
become  squeezed  between  it  and  Victoria  Island. 

The  young  Esquimaux,  though  she  saw  no  crevasses^ 
perceived  several  neatly-cut  circular  holes  in  the  ice, 
which  she  immediately  recognised.  They  were  holes 
kept  open  by  the  seals,  at  which  these  creatures  came  up 
to  breathe,  or  left  the  water  to  seek  for  mosses  on  the 
coast. 
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Kalumah  knew  that  bears,  in  winter  time,  waited 
patiently  beside  these  holes,  in  order  to  strangle  and 
carry  off  the  seals  when  they  came  up  for  fresh  air. 
She  knew  also  that  Esquimaux  were  equally  patient,  and 
secured  the  animals  by  casting  a  noose  over  their  heads 
when  they  appeared  above  the  surface. 

Now  what  bears  and  Esquimaux  could  do,  adroit 
hunters  could  do  equally  well,  and  as  the  seals  were  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  inhabitants  of  the  factory  need 
no  longer  be  deprived  of  oil. 

So  Kalumah  immediately  ran  back  to  the  fort,  and 
told  Hobson.  He  called  Marbre  and  Sabine,  and 
the  girl  instructed  them  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
Esquimaux  catch  the  seals,  and  she  suggested  that  they 
should  attempt  it 

Before  she  had  j&nished  speaking,  Sabine  fetched  a 
strong  rope  with  a  running  noose,  and  he,  Mrs.  Barnett, 
Marbre,  and  Kalumah,  with  a  few  soldiers,  set  off  to  Cape 
Bathurst.  While  the  women  remained  on  the  beach,  the 
men  advanced  to  the  holes  indicated  by  Kalumah.  Each 
man  was  provided  with  a  rope  and  took  up  his  position 
at  a  different  hole. 

They  had  to  wait  a  very  long  time — an  hour  passed 
and  yet  no  seal  appeared,  but  at  last  the  water  was 
disturbed  at  the  hole  at  which  Marbre  was  watching. 
A-  head  armed  with  long  tusks  appeared :  it  was  the 
head  of  a  morse.  Marbre  threw  the  noose  skilfully  and 
pulled  it  tight     His  companions  ran  to  his  assistance. 
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and  after  some  difficulty,  the  huge  animal  was  dragged 
out  upon  the  ice  and  killed. 

This  was  a  success.  The  inhabitants  of  Fort  Hope 
were  delighted  with  this  kind  of  fishing.  Other  morses 
were  taken  in  the  same  way,  and  furnished  plenty  of 
oil,  which,  though  not  vegetable  oil,  was  sufficient  to 
keep  the  lamps  bummg,  and  there  was  no  longer  any 
want  of  light  in  the  fort 

However,  the  cold  did  not  increase  and  was  not  very 
severe.  If  the  colonists  had  been  on  the  main-land  they 
would  have  congratulated  themselves  on  such  a  winter, 
but  the  month  of  January  passed,  and  the  thermometer 
never  marked  more  than  a  few  degrees  below  freezing- 
point. 

But  in  consequence  of  the  mildness  of  the  season,  the 
sea  round  the  island  was  never  thoroughly  frozen,  and 
being  much  fissured  was  quite  impracticable,  as  was 
proved  by  the  presence  of  the  furred  animals,  which  had 
become  quite  tame,  and  were  almost  part  of  the  domestic 
menagerie  attached  to  the  fort. 

None  of  these  animals  were  killed,  as  Hobson 
thought  the  slaughter  would  be  perfectly  useless.  They 
did  not  kill  the  reindeer,  except  for  necessary  food,  but 
the  ermines,  martens,  lynxes,  etc,  were  unmolested. 
Some  of  them  even  ventured  within  the  enceinte^  and 
were  not  driven  away.  The  martens  and  foxes  were  in 
all  the  glory  of  their  winter  furs,  and  were  very  valuable. 
These  rodents,  thanks  to  the  mild  temperature,  found 
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plenty  of  moss  under  the  snow,  and  did  not  draw  upon 
the  reserves  of  the  factory. 

The  termination  of  the  winter  was  awaited  with  some 
anxiety  for  the  future,  but  Mrs.  Bamett  did  all  she  could 
to  cheer  their  monotonous  existence. 

Only  one  incident  occurred  during  the  month  of 
January,  but  that  was  a  sad  one.  The  baby  was  taken 
ill  —  headaches,  burning  thirst,  alternating  cold  and 
fever,  soon  brought  the  little  fellow  into  a  very  sad 
condition.  The  despair  of  his  mother,  and  the  anxiety 
of  all  can  be  imagined.  They  did  not  know  what  to  do, 
as  they  were  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  malady,  but 
under  the  advice  of  Madge,  who  never  lost  her  presence 
of  mind,  refreshing  drinks  were  administered,  and 
poultices  applied,  while  Kalumah  nursed  the  little  invalid 
day  and  night. 

On  the  third  day  an  eruption  came  out.  There  was 
no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  disease  was  malignant  scarlet 
fever.  It  is  seldom  that  children  of  a  year  old  are 
violently  attacked  by  this  disease,  but  cases  do  happen. 
The  medicine-chest  of  the  fort  was  unfortunately  ill 
stocked,  but  Madge,  who  had  seen  several  cases  of  scarlet 
fever,  knew  the  efficacy  of  tincture  of  belladonna.  One 
or  two  drops  were  given  to  the  child  every  day,  and  he 
was  carefully  protected  from  the  least  cold.  He  had 
been  removed  to  his  parents*  room,  and  the  eruption  soon 
came  out  all  over  him.  But  two  days  later  the  skin  took 
a  violet  tinge,  then  white,  and  then  it  fell  off  in  scales. 
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It  was  now  necessary  that  care  should  be  redoubled ; 
but  the  boy  was  so  well  nursed  that  on  the  20th  of 
January,  twelve  days  after  the  attack  commenced,  he 
was  out  of  danger.  Everybody  was  delighted.  The 
baby  was  the  "  child  of  the  fort."  He  had  been  bom  in 
that  climate  and  amongst  these  brave  soldiers.  He  had 
been  called  Michael  Hope,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a 
sort  of  talisman,  which  Heaven  would  not  take  away. 
Kalumah  was  quite  sure  she  would  have  died  if  he  had ; 
but  little  Michael  recovered  by  degrees,  and  new  life 
returned  to  all  as  he  grew  better.  So  the  33rd  of 
January  came  round,  and  no  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  island.  The  polar  night  still  lasted;  snow  fell  fast 
for  some  days,  till  it  was  quite  two  feet  deep. 

On  the  37  th  an  unexpected  visitor  appeared.  Belcher 
and  Pond,  who  were  on  guard  that  morning,  perceived 
an  enormous  bear  calmly  approaching  the  fort.  They 
hurried  indoors,  and  reported  what  they  had  seen. 

"  I  expect  it  is  only  our  own  bear,"  said  Mrs.  Bamett 
to  Hobson;  and  they,  followed  by  some  soldiers  with 
loaded  guns,  went  out  to  the  postern-gate. 

The  bear  was  now  only  two  hundred  paces  distant, 
and  was  coming  quietly  along,  as  if  to  pay  a  morning 
call. 

"  I  know  him,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Barnett.  "  It  is  your 
preserver,  Kalumah." 

"  Oh,  do  not  kill  my  bear  I "  cried  the  young 
Esquimaux. 
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'*  We  will  not  kill  him,"  replied  Hobson.  "  Do  not 
do  him  any  harm,  my  good  fellows;  let  him  go  as  he 
came." 

"But  if  he  wants  to  get  inside — ^what  then?"  said 
Sergeant  Long,  who  did  not  believe  in  the  good  qualities 
of  Hplar  bears. 

"Well  then,  let  him  come,"  replied  Mrs.  Barnett; 
"  the  animal  has  lost  all  his  savageness — he  is  a  prisoner 
like  ourselves,  and  you  know  that  prisoners " 

"Do  not  eat  each  other,"  said  Hobson;  "that  is 
true,  madam,  when  they  are  of  the  same  species,  not 
otherwise.  But  at  your  request  we  will  spare  this  gentle- 
man, unless  he  attacks  us.  Nevertheless,  I  think  it 
prudent  to  return  to  the  house;  we  must  not  put  such 
great  temptation  in  his  way." 

The  advice  was  good ;  they  re-entered  the  house  and 
shut  the  windows,  though  the  shutters  were  not  put  up. 
They  could  then  watch  the  animal's  movements  through 
the  glass.  The  bear  arrived  at  the  postern,  and  finding 
it  open,  pushed  his  head  in,  examined  the  interior  of  the 
yard  and  entered.  When  he  reached  the  centre  of  the 
court,  he  inspected  all  the  buildings,  and  then  advanced 
towards  the  stable  and  the  kennel.  He  stopped  for  a 
moment  to  listen  to  the  growling  of  the  dogs  and  the 
uneasy  movements  of  the  reindeer ;  then  continuing  his 
inspection  of  the  palisade  he  reached  the  house  at  last, 
and  put  his  great  head  against  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
common  room. 
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All  the  spectators  jumped  back,  and  some  of  the 
soldiers  seized  their  guns ;  and  Jasper  Hobson  began  to 
fear  that  the  joke  had  gone  too  far. 

But  Kalumah  came  and  placed  her  pretty  face  against 
the  thin  pane.  The  bear  seemed  to  recognise  her,  at 
least  that  was  her  opinion;  and  no  doubt  being  Ihen 
quite  satisfied,  he  turned  away  with  a  loud  growl,  and 
left  the  fort  as  he  had  entered  it,  according  to  Hobson's 
prediction. 

This  was  the  enly  incident,  and  things  went  on  as 
before.     The  bear  did  not  appear  again. 

Meanwhile  the  little  boy  acquired  strength,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  month  he  had  regained  his  rosy  cheeks  and 
bright  looks. 

About  midday  on  the  3rd  of  February  a  pale  tinge  of 
light  was  visible  for  about  an  hour  on  the  southern 
horizon.  A  yellow  disc  showed  itself  for  an  instant. 
This  was  the  sun,  which  was  now  reappearing  for  the 
first  time  after  the  long  polar  night. 
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From  this  date  the  sun  rose  higher  above  the  horizon 
every  day ;  but  the  nights  continued  very  long,  the  cold 
increased,  as  is  often  the  case  in  February,  and  th< 
thermometer  marked  i  deg.  Fahr.  only.     This  was  the^ 
lowest  temperature  recorded  all  the  winter. 

« 

"When  does  the  thaw  commence?"  inquired  Mrs.' 
Bamett. 

"Not  till  the  middle  of  May  in  average  years,'' 
replied  Hobson;  "but  the  winter  has  been  so   mild 
that,  if  no  more  frost  occurs,  the  break-up  will  begin ' 
about  April — at  least  I  suppose  so." 

"So  we  have  still  two  months  to  wait?"  said  Mrs. 
Barnett. 

"  Yes  j  for  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  embark  too 

soon,  and  I  think  our  chances  of  success  would  be  greater 

if  we  remain  on  the  island  until  it  drifts  into  the  narrowest. 

part  of  Behring  Strait,  which  is   not  more  than  two 

hundred  miles  wide." 

II.  L 
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"^Vhat  do  you  mean  by  tbat?"  asked  Mrs.  Bamett, 
who  was  much  surprised  at  the  Lieutenant's  answer. 
"  Do  you  forget  that  tlie  Kamtchatka  current  brought 
us  here,  and  may  carry  us  away  farther  north?" 

"  I  do  not  think  so,"  replied  Hobson.  "  Indeed  I 
am  sure  it  will  not  The  thaw  al^^-ays  moves  from  north 
to  south,  while  the  Kamtchatka  current  is  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  the  ice  always  goes  down  the  Behring 
current  But  in  any  case  the  icebergs  always  drift  to 
the  Pacific,  the  warm  waters  of  which  melt  them.  Ask 
Kalumah;  she  knows  these  latitudes,  and  she  will  tell 
you  the  same  thing." 

And  indeed  Kalumah  confirmed  the  Lieutenant  in 
every  particular.  It  was  therefore  probable  that  at  the 
beginning  of  April  their  island  would  be  drifted  with  the 
ice-field  to  the  narrow  portion  of  Behring  Strait,  which 
is  visited  in  summer  by  the  experienced  pilots  and  fisher- 
men of  New  Archangel ;  so,  making  allowances  for  all 
ppssible  stoppages  and  for  lost  time,  they  might  hope  to 
reach  the  continent  at  the  b^;inning  of  May.  Besides, 
although  the  cold  had  not  been  very  great,  the  island  had 
certainly  become  thicker  underneath,  and  would  resist 
for  some  months  to  come. 

The  colonists  ther^ore  could  only  wait  patiendy. 

The  iiule  boy  continued  to  improve.     On  the  20th  of 

rebruar)-,  forty  days  after  his  attack,  he  went  oat  for  the 

first  time ;  it  must  be  ondezstood  by  going  out  that  he 

^merely  left  his  bedroom  for  the  large  sitting^oom,  vheie 
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he  was  very  much  petted.  His  mother,  acting  on  Madge's 
advice,  continued  to  nurse  him ;  and  this  treatment,  with 
a  course  of  reindeer's  milk,  soon  brought  back  his  strength. 
He  found  a  number  of  little  toys  awaiting  him  which  his 
good  friends  the  soldiers  had  made,  and  he  was  the 
happiest  baby  in  the  world. 

The  last  week  of  February  was  extremely  wet.  It 
blew  hard  from  the  north-west,  and  snow  fell  for  some 
days  in  great  abundance.  But  the  storm  still  continued 
from  Cape  Bathurst,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  icebergs 
the  roar  of  the  tempest  was  almost  deafening.  The  bergs 
were  driven  up  against  each  other,  and  fell  with  a  roar  like 
thunder.  They  pressed  down  the  ice  from  the  north  side, 
and  piled  it  up  on  the  shore  of  the  island.  It  really 
appeared  as  if  the  cape  itself  (which,  after  all,  was  a  sort 
of  iceberg,  covered  with  earth  and  sand)  would  be  thrown 
down.  Some  immense  pieces  of  ice,  notwithstanding 
their  weight,  were  driven  right  up  to  the  palisade  of 
the  fort.  Very  fortunately  for  the  factory  the  caj^s 
stood  firm,  and  preserved  the  buildings  from  complete 
destruction. 

It  will  easily  be  understood    that   the  position  of 

Victoria  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  strait,  towards 

which  the  ice  was  accumulating,  was  very  perilous.     The 

island  might  at  any  moment  be  swept  by  an  avalan,che 

or  crushed  beneath  the  ice-blocks,  even  before  the  thaw 

set  in.     This  was  a  new  danger  to  be  added  to  all  the 

others.     Mrs.  Barnett,  seeing  the  tremendous  pressure  of 

L  2 
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the  ice  beyond  the  island,  and  the  irresistible  force  with 
which  the  blocks  came  together,  understood  to  the  full 
the  peril  that  threatened  them  until  the  thaw  commenced. 
She  frequently  spoke  to  Lieutenant  Hobson  about  it,  but 
he  could  only  shake  his  head,  for  he  had  no  satisfactory 
answer  to  give. 

The  storm  ceased  at  the  beginning  of  March,  and 
then  the  settlers  could  see  how  far  the  aspect  of  the  ice- 
field had  been  changed.  It  seemed  as  if  the  wall  of 
icebergs  had  slipped  along  the  surface  of  the  floes  towards 
the  island;  in  places  it  was  not  more  than  two  miles 
distant,  and  kept  advancing  like  a  glacier,  though  hori- 
zontally. Between  this  high  barrier  and  the  shore  the 
ice-field  was  extremely  distorted :  strewn  with  hummocks, 
and  broken  angular  pieces,  and  overturned  pyramids, 
like  a  tempestuous  sea  suddenly  frozen,  or  a  ruined  town, 
of  which  not  a  monument  remained  upright.  The  high 
ice-wall,  in  a  strange  profile,  stood  out  against  the  sky, 
\^th  rugged  peaks  and  fantastic  cones,  making  a  solid  and 
superb  frame  for  the  wonderful  landscape. 

But  now  the  vessel  was  quite  finished.  It  was  rather 
a  bluff  build,  as  one  might  have  expected,  but  did  credit 
to  MacNab,  and  being  Dutch-built  would  resist  the  ice 
better.  She  was  rigged  fore-and-aft,  like  a  cutter,  and 
the  canvas  of  the  tent  had  been  used  for  the  sails. 

This  boat  would  easily  contain  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Victoria  Island,  and  it  was  evident  that  if,  as  they 
hoped,  the  island  drifted  into  Behring  Strait,  the  little 
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vessel  would  easily  traverse  even  the  greatest  distance 

to  the  American  coast ;  so  they  could  only  wait  for  the 

thaw. 

Hobson  now  determined  to  make  an  excursion  to 

the  south-east,  to  see  if  there  were  any  signs  of  the  ice 

breaking  up,  and  to  examine  the  ice-wall ;  to  see,  in  fact, 

the  actual  state  of  the  sea,  and  if  they  could  reach  the 

continent.     Many   incidents   would  occur,   many   risks 

would  have  to  be  run  when  the  thaw  began,  and  it  was 

only  an  act  of  prudence  to  make  a  reconnaissance. 

The  expedition  was  resolved  upon,  and  the  start  was 
fixed  for  the  7  th  March.  The  party  was  composed  of 
the  Lieutenant,  Mrs.  Barnett,  Kalumah,  Marbre,  and 
Sabine.  It  was  arranged  that  if  the  route  was  practicable 
they  were  to  seek  a  passage  across  the  chain  of 
icebergs,  but  in  any  case  they  were  not  to  be  absent  more 
than  eight-and-forty  hours.  Provisions  were  prepared, 
and  the  party,  well  armed,  left  Fort  Hope,  and  turned 
their  steps  towards  Cape  Michael. 

The  thermometer  marked  32  deg.  Fahrenheit,  there 
v/as  a  slight  mist  but  no  wind.  The  sun  was  now  above 
the  horizon  seven  or  eight  hours  every  day,  and  afforded 
plenty  of  light. 

At  nine  o'clock,  after  a  short  halt,  the  party  descended 
the  sloping  dSMs  of  Cape  Michael,  and  advanced  on 
the  ice-field  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  The  ice-wall 
was  about  three  miles  distant. 

The  progress  of  course  was  very  slow.     At  every 
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moment  they  had  to  turn  a  deep  crevasse  or  some 
unscalable  hummock ;  no  sledge  could  possibly  have  got 
over  such  ground,  which  was  simply  an  accumulation  of 
blocks  of  ice  of  every  shape  and  size,  and  how  they  held 
together  was  a  miracle.  Some  had  been  quite  recently 
upset,  as  was  evident  from  their  sharp  fractures  and 
comers.  But  with  all  this  there  was  not  a  trace  of  any 
animal  or  human  footstep.  Not  a  living  being  was  to 
be  seen*  Even  the  birds  seemed  to  have  deserted  the 
place. 

Mrs.  Bamett  asked  in  astonishment  whether  they 
could  possibly  have  passed  this  ice-field  in  December, 
but  the  Lieutenant  informed  her  that  at  that  time  the 
ice-field  did  not  present  the  same  appearance.  The 
enormous  pressure  of  the  ice-wall  had  not  then  begun, 
and  they  had  found  the  flow  comparatively  level  The 
only  obstacle  had  been  the  number  of  fissures.  The 
passage  was  impracticable  it  is  true,  in  consequence  of 
the  inequality  of  the  ice-field,  but  at  the  commencement 
of  the  winter  these  were  not  in  existence. 

However,  they  kept  advancing  towards  the  ice-wall, 
Kalumah  leading.  The  quick  clever  girl  passed  like  an 
alpine  chamois  from  hummock  to  hummock.  It  was 
wonderful  how  she  managed  to  go  so  fast  without 
hesitation  or  mistake,  and  to  thread  the  labyrinth  of 
icebergs.  But  they  followed  her  with  every  con- 
fidence. 

About  noon  they  reached  the  base  of  the  ice-wall, 
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but  they  had  taken  at  least  three  hours  to  make  three 
miles. 

This  icy  barrier  was  of  a  most  imposing  appear- 
ance j  it  rose  in  places  at  least  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  ice'field.  The  strata  of  which  it  was  formed  were 
clearly  marked,  and  the  surface  was  tinted  with  divers 
colours  of  extreme  delicacy.  They  could  see  long  strips 
of  ice  sometimes  of  jasper  colour,  sometimes  like  bits  of 
broken  rainbows  strewn  all  about  with  crystals  and 
delicate  ice-morsels.  No  cliff,  however  strangely  diS' 
torted,  could  give  an  idea  of  this  ice-wall,  and  no 
description  could  do  justice  to  the  light  and  shade 
which  played  about  it. 

But  it  was  not  safe  to  approach  too  near,  for  the 
solidity  of  the  wall  was  very  problematical.  Rents  and 
fractures  were  already  numerous  in  the  interior.  Air- 
bubbles,  imprisoned  in  the  mass,  were  aiding  disinte* 
gration  rapidly,  and  they  all  felt  how  fragile  this  frost- 
built  edifice  was,  which  could  not  survive  the  arctic 
winter,  and  was  doomed  to  melt  beneath  the  sun's  rays, 
while  there  was  water  enough  in  it  to  supply  many 
rivers. 

Lieutenant  Hobson  had  warned  his  companions  to 
beware  of  avalanches,  which  might  fall  at  any  moment ; 
so  the  party  did  not  keep  close  to  it.  It  is  fortunate 
they  did  not  do  so,  for  about  two  o'clock  an  enormous 
block,  weighing  more  than  a  hundred  tons,  fell  right 
across  their  path,  with  a  tremendous  crash.     The  icg 
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gave  way  beneath  the  shock,  and  the  water  was  thrown 
to  a  great  height  Fortunately  no  one  was  hit  by  the 
fragments  of  the  block,  which  burst  like  a  bombshell. 

From  two  o'clock  until  five  our  explorers  followed 
the  course  of  a  narrow  winding  valley  which  led  to  the 
ice-wall.  But  did  it  cross  it  ?  That  was  the  point  The 
interior  structure  of  this  high  barrier  might  thus  be 
examined,  the  blocks  which  composed  it  were  arranged 
most  symmetrically.  In  many  places  trunks  of  trees 
were  seen  frozen  in,  but  all  of  tropical  growth ;  they  had 
evidently  been  brought  by  the  gulf-stream  to  arctic 
regions,  and  would  be  taken  up  ^and  returned  to  the 
ocean  with  the  melting  ice.  Besides  these  there  were 
ship  timbers,  and  many  portions  of  vessels  in  that  icy 
vault. 

About  five  o'clock  the  approach  of  darkness  stopped 
any  further  exploration.  The  party  had  not  advanced 
more  than  two  miles  in  this  difficult  valley,  but  its 
sinuosities  prevented  any  exact  estimate  of  the  distance 
being  made. 

Hobson  gave  the  signal  to  halt.  In  half  an  hour 
Marbre  and  Sabine  had  cut  a  grotto  in  the  ice.  They 
all  crept  in,  and,  after  supper,  were  soon  asleep. 

They  were  all  on  foot  at  eight  o'clock  next  morning, 
and  Hobson  resumed  the  course  through  the  valley  for 
another  mile,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether  it 
passed  through  the  ice-wall  or  not  According  to  the 
situation  of  the  sun  the  situation  of  the  passage  had 
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changed  from  north-east  to  south-east,  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  the  party  came  out  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
icebergs.  So  there  was  no  doubt  the  passage  existed 
right  through  the  barrier. 

The  eastern  side  presented  the  same  aspect  as  the 
western.  The  same  heaped-up  masses  of  ice,  icebergs, 
and  hummocks  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
There  were  some  flat  places  intersected  by  crevasses, 
which  were  rapidly  melting.  The  same  solitude,  the 
same  deserted  appearance,  not  an  animal  or  a  bird 
was  to  be  seen. 

Mrs.  Bamett  climbed  to  the  summit  of  a  hummock, 
and  there  remained  for  an  hour  looking  at  the  desolate 
polar  landscape.  She  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
attempt  they  had  made  to  get  away  five  months 
previously.  She  pictured  to  herself  their  miserable 
caravan  wandering  through  the*  night  amongst  all  these 
perils,  in  their  vain  endeavours  to  reach  the  American 
continent. 

The  Lieutenant  at  last  broke  in  upon  her  reverie. 
"  Madam,"  he  said,  "  we  have  been  absent  more  than 
twenty-four  hours;  we  now  know  how  thick  the  ice- 
wall  is,  and  as  we  promised  not  to  be  absent  more 
than  eight-and-forty  hours,  I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
returned." 

Mrs.  Bamett  acquiesced;  the  ice-wall  was  only  of 
moderate  thickness,  and  would  not  be  long  before  it 
thawed  sufficiently  to  permit  MacNab's  boat  to  make  it^ 
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way  through  after  the  thaw,  so  they  had  better  return  at 
once,  for  fear  a  snow-storm  or  a  change  in  the  weather 
should  render  their  way  more  difficult 

They  had  breakfast,  and  about  one  o'clock  set  out 
homewards.  At  fiw^  o'clock  they  camped  as  before,  and 
the  night  passed  without  any  accident,  and  next  day  at 
eight  o'clock  Hobson  gave  the  signal  for  departure. 

The  weather  was  beautiful,  the  rising  sun  was  throwing 
its  rays  across  the  valley.  Hobson  and  his  party  turned 
their  backs  upon  the  orbj  as  they  were  marching  west- 
ward, but  the  reflection  of  the  light  was  cast  across  th« 
path  in  front  and  on  either  side  of  them. 

Mrs.  Barnett  and  Kalumah  walked  a  little  behind  the 
others,  chatting,  yet  observing  and  following  the  narrow 
passage  indicated  by  Sabine  and  Marbre.  They  hoped 
to  have  crossed  the  ice-wall  by  midday,  and  to  have 
reached  Victoria  Island  about  one  or  two  o'clock,  so  that 
they  could  arrive  at  the  fort  at  sunset.  They  would  then 
be  a  few  hours  behind  time,  but  not  enough  to  give  their 
companions  any  uneasiness. 

But  they  reckoned  without  an  incident  which  tu) 
human  being  could  have  foreseen. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  when  Marbre  and  Sabine, 
who  were  ahead,  suddenly  stopped.  They  appeared 
to  be  discussing  some  point.  The  others  having  joined 
them,  they  saw  that  Sabine  was  holding  out  his  compass 
to  his  companion,  who  was  gazing  at  it  in  astonishment 
"  Here  is  an  extraordinary  thing  ! "  he  cried-     "  Will 
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you  tell  me,  sir,  please,  whether  the  island  is  on  the  east 
or  west  of  the  ice*wall  ?  " 

**  On  the  west,"  replied  Hobson ;  "  you  know  that 
well  enough,  Marbre." 

"  Yes,  I  know  it — I  know  it  well  enough,"  replied 
Marbre,  nodding  his  head ;  "  but  if  it  be  on  the 
west,  we  are  going  wrong,  and  walking  away  from  it ! " 

"  Going  away  from  the  island  1 "  exclaimed  the 
Lieutenant,  who  was  much  astonished  at  the  hunter's 
decided  manner  of  speaking. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,"  replied  Marbre. 
"  Just  look  at  the  compass,  and  my  name  is  not  what 
it  is  if  that  do  not  show  we  are  going  to  the  east, 
and  not  to  the  west." 

"  It  is  impossible  I "  said  Mrs.  Bamett, 

"  Well,  look,  madam,"  replied  Sabine. 

In  fact,  the  needle  was  pointing  in  exactly  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  they  expected.  Hobson  was  plunged  in 
thought,  and  did  not  speak. 

"  We  must  have  made  a  mistake  this  morning — we 
should  have  turned  to  the  left,  instead  of  to  the  right," 
said  Sabine. 

"No,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Barn«tt,  "we  cannot  have 
made  such  a  mistake." 

"  But "  said  Marbre. 

"  But,?  interrupted  Mrs.  Bamett,  "  look  at  the 
sun— does  it  not  rise  in  the  east  ?  Now  as  we  turned 
our  backs  on  it  this  morning,  and  it  is  still  behind 
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us,  we  must  be  going  westward ;  so,  as  the  island  is  in 
the  west,  we  shall  find  it  when  we  pass  the  western  side 
of  the  ice-wall." 

Marbre  had  nothing  to  say  to  this  argument,  so  he 
folded  his  arms  and  held  his  tongue. 

"All  right!"  said  Sabine,  "then  the  sun  and  this 
compass  contradict  each  other." 

"  Yes,  just  now  they  do,"  replied  Hobson,  "  it  is  not 
an  isolated  case.  In  these  high  latitudes,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  magnetic  pole,  the  compass*  is  frequently 
disturbed  and  becomes  absolutely  misleading." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Marbre,  "  then  we  have  only  to  go 
on  with  our  backs  to  the  sun." 

"Certainly,"  replied  Hobson,  "there  can  be  no 
question  which  is  right — the  sun  or  the  compass.  The 
sun  never  gets  out  of  order." 

The  march  was  resumed.  They  kept  the  sun  behind 
them,  for  there  could  be  no  possible  objection  to  Jasper 
Hobson's  argument. 

They  proceeded  down  the  valley,  but  the  time 
occupied  in  traversing  it  was  longer  than  they  had 
calculated  upon.  Hobson  had  counted  on  getting  out 
before  noon,  but  it  was  past  two  o'clock  before  they 
got  to  the  entrance  of  the  passage. 

Though  they  were  astonished  at  the  delay  they 
were  not  uneasy,  but  the  stupefaction  of  the  party 
may  be  imagined  when  on  emerging  upon  the  ice-field 
jio  sign  of  Victoria  Island  was  visible. 
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The  island  had  disappeared.  In  its  place  was  a 
vast  expanse  of  ice-field  stretching  to  the  horizon. 

Each  one  of  the  party  looked  at  the  other. 

"The  island  ought  to  be  there,"  said  Sabine. 

"Yes,  but  it  is  not,"  replied  Marbre.  "Oh  sir, 
wrhat  can  have  become  of  it  ?  " 

Jasper  Hobson  had  not  a  word  to  say,  and  Mrs. 
Barnett  could  offer  no  explanation. 

At  this  moment  Kalumah  approached  Hobson,  and 
touching  his  arm  said  :  "  We  took  the  wrong  turn  in 
the  valley — we  should  have  gone  down,  not  up;  we 
must  reach  the  place  where  we  crossed  yesterday. 
Come,  come ! " 

Mechanically  they  all  followed  the  young  Esquimaux, 
and  permitted  her  to  act  as  guide.  She  retraced  her 
steps  though  appearances  were  against  her,  for  they 
were  now  walking  towards  the  sun. 

But  Kalumah  offered  no  explanation.  All  she  said 
was  :  "  Let  us  make  haste.     Quick,  quick  ! " 

The  whole  party  were  very  much  exhausted  when 
at  night-fall,  after  three  hours'  hard  walking,  they  found 
themselves  on  the  other  side  of  the  ice-wall.  They 
could  not  see  if  the  island  were  in  front  of  them, 
but  they  were  not  left  long  in  uncertainty. 

About  a  hundred  paces  off  on  the  ice-field,  burn- 
ing torchiis  were  moving  about,  and  the  report  of 
guns  was  carried  to  their  ears.  Then  shouts  were 
heard. 
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To  these  the  party  replied,  and  were  soon  joined 
by  Sergeant  Long,  Thomas  Black,  who  had  left  his 
solitude  in  his  anxiety  for  his  friends*  safety,  and  others 
from  the  fort.  In  truth,  the  poor  people  left  on  the 
island  had  been  very  uneasy,  for  they  thought  that 
Hobson  and  his  party  had  lost  their  way,  which  was 
indeed  the  fact,  and  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  regain 
the  island. 

But  what  made  them  think  so?  Why  did  they 
imagine  that  the  Lieutenant  and  his  party  had  missed 
their  way  ? 

Because  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours  the 
immense  ice-field  and  the  island  with  it,  had  turned 
half  round,  and  in  consequence  of  this  displacement, 
it  was  no  longer  on  the  west,  but  on  the  east  side  of 
the  ice-wall,  that  the  party  would  have  to  seek  the 
wandering  island 
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Two  hours  after  this  the  whole  party  reached  Fort 
Hope.  The  next  day,  loth  March,  the  sun  for  the 
first  time  illuminated  what  had  hitherto  been  the 
western  side  of  the  island.  Cape  Bathurst,  instead  of 
pointing  to  the  north,  pointed  to  the  south.  Kalumah, 
to  whom  this  phenomenon  was  known,  had  been 
right,  so  neither  the  compass  nor  the  sun  was  to 
blame. 

Thus  the  position  of  the  island  had  been  quite 
changed.  Both  the  island  and  the  ice-field  had  made 
a  half  turn,  which  proved  that  the  whole  mass  had 
become  disconnected  from  the  main-land,  and  the  thaw 
would  soon  set  in. 

"  After  all,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  "  this  change  is  in 
our  favour.  Cape  Bathurst  and  Fort  Hope  are  now 
turned  towards  the  south-east,  the  point  nearest  to  the 
American  continent,  and.  the  ice-wall  no  longer  intrudes 
between  us  and  the  main-land." 
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"Yes,  it  is  all  for  the  best,  I  suppose,"  replied 
Mrs.  Bamett 

"Everything  is  for  the  best,  madam,"  replied 
Hobson,  who  appreciated  at  its  just  value  the  change 
of  position  which  had  just  taken  place. 

Between  the  loth  and  the  21st  of  March  nothing 
unusual  happened,  but  there  were  indications  of  an 
approaching  change.  The  temperature  varied  between 
43  deg.  and  50  deg.  Fahr.,  and  the  thaw  threatened  to 
be  sudden.  New  crevasses  opened  and  water  came  out 
upon  the  ice-field.  As  whalers  express  it,  these  crevasses 
were  wounds  through  which  the  ice-field  bled — the  noise 
of  the  breaking  ice  was  like  the  noise  of  artillery.  A 
warm  rain  now  began  to  fall,  and  hastened  the  dissolution 
of  the  ice. 

The  birds  which  had  abandoned  the  island  at  the 
beginning  of  winter,  now  returned  in  large  flocks, 
Marbre  and  Sabine  killed  a  number  of  them,  and  on 
some  were  found  the  tickets  which  had  been  tied  round 
their  necks  the  previous  year.  Flocks  of  white  swans 
came  back,  and  filled  the  air  with  their  trumpetings  j  the 
quadrupeds,  both  rodents  and  carnivora,  still  continued 
to  haunt  the  vicinity  of  the  fort  like  tame  animals. 

Hobson  took  the  sun's  altitude  nearly  every  day. 
Sometimes  Mrs.  Barnett  assisted  him,  or  even  took  the 
observation  herself,  for  she  had  become  skilful  in 
handling  the  sextant.  It  was  very  important  to  note  the 
least    changes    in    the    position    of   the    island.     The 
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question  of  the  two  currents  was  still  pending,  and 
whether  the  island  would  be  carried  north  or  south  was 
the  great  subject  for  consideration. 

Mrs.  Bamett  had  always  shown  herself  possessed 
of  a  courage  superior  to  most  of  her  sex.  Her  com- 
panions noticed  that  every  day,  in  all  weathers,  she  was 
working,  or  venturing  across  the  half-melting  ice-field, 
braving  all  fatigue ;  then  on  her  return  to  the  fort,  she 
was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party,  ably  seconded  by  her 
devoted  Madge. 

Mrs.  Bamett  looked  courageously  to  the  future, 
and,  though  full  of  sad  presentiments,  she  never 
permitted  her  uneasiness  to  be  seen.  No  one  could 
have  imagmed  that  beneath  that  calm  exterior,  such 
a  conflict  of  feeling  was  raging.  Jasper  Hobson's 
admiration  for  her  was  profound. 

He  had  also  entire  confidence  in  Kalumah,  and  he 
often  depended  upon  her  natural  instinct,  as  a  hunter 
would  depend  upon  his  faithful  dog.  She  was  very 
intelligent,  and  familiar  with  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
polar  regions.  On  board  a  whaler  she  would  have  well 
replaced  a  pilot  or  an  ice-master  to  guide  the  ship 
through  the  ice.  Every  day  she  took  note  of  the  state 
of  the  ice-field,  and  the  peculiar  noises  made  by  the 
breaking  of  the  iceberg  was  sufficient  to  tell  her  the 
progress  of  the  thaw.  No  one  possessed  a  surer  foot 
upon  the  ice  than  she,  no  one  could  skim  more  lightly 
II.  M 
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than  she  across  the  fragile  ice-floe  nor  find  a  way  more 
quickly  over  an  ice-field,  seamed  with  crevasses. 

Between  the  20th  and  the  30th  of  March  the  thaw 
progressed  rapidly,  for  rain  fell  in  abundance.  The 
settlers  hoped  that  the  ice-field  would  soon  divide,  and 
that  in  about  a  fortnight  they  would  be  able  to  launch 
their  ship.  Hobson  was  not  a  man  to  hesitate  when 
he  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  he  was  afraid  that  the 
Kamtchatka  current  might  take  the  island  to  the  north 
before  the  Behring  current  could  reach  it. 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  that,''  Kalumah  said,  "  the 
thaw  always  works  downwards.  Our  danger  is  there," 
she  added,  pointing  to  the  south,  towards  the  Pacific. 

The  young  Esquimaux  was  absolutely  certain,  and 
Hobson  was  reassured  on  this  point,  for  he  was  not 
afraid  of  the  island  drifting  into  the  Paciiic.  In  fact, 
long  before  that  could  happen  he  hoped  that  he  and 
all  his  companions  would  be  on  board  the  vessel,  and 
the  voyage  would  not  be  long,  for  the  strait  forms  a 
kind  of  tunnel  between  East  Cape  on  the  Asiatic 
side,  and  Prince  of  Wales  Cape  on  the  American 
shore. 

It  can  be  understood  with  what  attention  it  was 
necessary  to  notice  the  least  displacement  of  the  island. 
The  position  had  to  be  ascertained  whenever  the 
weather  would  permit,  and  the  Lieutenant  and  his 
companions  took  every  precaution  in  view  of  an 
immediate  and  perhaps  very  sudden  embarkation. 
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Of  course,  all  special  work,  such  as  hunting,  and 
trap-setting,  and  indoor  repairs,  was  stopped.  The 
stores  or  magazines  were  filled  with  furs,  most  of 
which  would  be  lost,  and  the  hunters  and  trappers 
would  have  nothing  to  do.  The  boat  was  complete, 
and  MacNab  and  his  mates  were  now  attending  to 
the  strengthening  of  the  fort,  pending  the  launching 
of  the  vessel,  for  the  thaw  would  probably  expose  the 
factory  to  very  great  pressure  to  accumulated  ice. 
Strong  beams  were  fixed  against  the  walls  outside,  and 
upright  supports  were  fiked  inside,  so  as  to  strengthen 
the  ceiling  and  the  roof.  All  this  was  finished  by  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  its  utility  was  very  soon  put  to 
the  proof. 

Spring  now  approached  rapidly,  and  thete  was  every 
appearance  of  a  very  early  season,  succeeding  to  a  winter 
extremely  mild  to  polar  regions.  The  trees  were 
beginning  to  put  forth  shoots,  and  the  sap  was  swelling 
out  the  bark  of  the  beeches,  willows,  and  other 
trees.  Mosses  were  sprouting  up,  and  tinging  the  soil 
with  a  pale  green  hue,  but  these  would  not  spread  in 
any  abundance,  as  the  rodents  devoured  them  almost  as 
soon  as  they  appeared  above  ground. 

But  the  most  troubled  of  all  the  party  was  Corporal 
Joliffe.  He  had  undertaken,  as  we  know,  to  guard  the 
plots  sown  by  his  wife,  and  under  other  circumstances 
he  would  only  have  to  defend  them  from  winged  robbers, 
such  as  guillemots  and  puffinsr—even  a  scarecrow  would 
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have  sufficed  for  that  puq)Ose;  but  now  he  had  to 
protect  the  sorrel  and  scurvy-grass  from  all  the  rodents 
and  ruminants  on  the  island,  which  despised  all  his 
threats,  so  the  poor  man  was  in  agony,  for  while  he 
defended  one  side  of  the  field  the  animals  were  eating 
up  the  other. 

It  certainly  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  left  what 
the  colonists  could  not  use  to  the  starving  animals, 
as  the  factory  was  so  soon  to  be  abandoned  for  ever. 
Mrs.  Bl&mett  had  told  the  Corporal  so  twenty  times  a 
day  when  he  came  to  complain,  but  he  would  not  hear  a 
word  on  the  subject 

"  After  all  our  trouble,"  he  would  say,  "  to  leave  a 
garden  while  in  the  fulness  of  its  prosperity,  to  sacrifice 
the  seeds  which  my  wife  and  I  have  sown  so  carefully  ! 
Ah  madam,  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  let  you  all 
go,  and  to  remain  here  with  my  wife.  I  am  sure 
the  Company  would  consent  to  give  up  all  claim  on  the 
island." 

Mrs.  Barnett  could  not  help  laughing  at  this  absurd 
notion,  and  she  sent  the  Corporal  back  to  his  wife,  who 
had  long  ago  made  up  her  mind  to  sacrifice  her  plants. 

Meantime  the  health  of  the  colonists  remained  excel- 
lent. They  had  all  escaped  illness ;  even  the  baby  was 
now  quite  well  again,  and  thriving  wonderfully  under  the 
influence  of  the  spring  weather. 

During  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  of  April  the  thaw 
continued  rapidly.     The  weather  was  warm  but  cloudy. 
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and  heavy  drops  of  rain  fell  frequently.  The  wind  blew 
from  the  south-west,  charged  with  the  warm  influence  of 
the  continent;  but  it  was  impossible  to  make  any 
observation,  as  the  atmosphere  was  so  misty,  and 
neither  the  sun,  moon,  nor  stars  could  be  seen.  This 
was  the  more  regrettable,  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  notice  the  slightest  movement  of  Victoria  Island. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  April  the  ice  began  to 
break  up.  In  the  morning,  Hobson,  Mrs.  Barnett, 
Kalumah,  and  Sergeant  Long  climbed  to  the  top  of 
Cape  Bathurst,  and  perceived  that  a  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  wall  of  icebergs.  That  enormous  barrier 
had  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  larger  one  appeared  to 
be  moving  towards  the  north. 

Was  this  the  influence  of  the  Kamtchatka  current, 
and  would  the  island  follow  in  the  same  direction  ?  The 
fears  of  the  party  may  be  imagined.  A  few  hours  would 
now  decide  the  question ;  for  if  it  were  fated  that  they 
should  drift  some  hundred  miles  fiirther  towards  the 
north,  they  would  have  great  difficulty  to  regain  the 
continent  in  such  a  little  boat  as  they  possessed. 

It  was,  unfortunately,  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  displacement  now  going  on.  The  island  was 
not  moving,  so  much  was  certain,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  icebergs,  as  they  could  see  the 
progress  of  the  latter.  It  was  probable,  therefore,  that 
one  portion  of  the  ice-field  was  going  north ;  the  portion 
with  them  was  stationary. 
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However,  this  movement  of  the  icebergs  did  not 
change  Kalumah's  opinion  in  the  least  She  still  de- 
clared that  the  thaw  would  work  southwards,  and  that 
the  icebergs  would  soon  feel  the  influence  of  the  Behring 
current ;  and,  with  a  piece  of  wood,  she  drew  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  current  on  the  sand,  and  conveyed  to  her 
companions  the  idea  that,  by  following  it,  the  island 
must  approach  the  American  coast.  Nothing  could 
shake  her  conviction,  and,  indeed,  everyone  felt  con- 
vinced by  her  explanation. 

Nevertheless,  the  8th,  9th,  and  loth  of  April  seemed 
to  discredit  Kalumah's  opinion ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
ice-wall  drifted  more  and  more  towards  the  north,  and 
the  ice  broke  up  with  a  great  noise.  This  dislocation 
manifested  itself  with  astounding  noises,  and  out  of  doors 
it  was  impossible  to  hear  oneself  speak.  The  noise  was 
like  the  continuous  roar  of  artillery.  Half  a  mile  from 
the  coast,  near  Cape  Bathurst,  the  ice -blocks  were 
beginning  to  be  piled  up,  the  wall  of  ice  had  resolved 
into  separate  bergs,  which  were  still  proceeding  north- 
wards— at  least  it  seemed  so.  Hobson,  though  he  said 
nothing,  became  more  and  more  uneasy;  nor  could  all 
Kalumah's  assertions  assure  him.  He  stated  his  opinions 
to  her,  but  she  obstinately  combated  them. 

At  last,  on  the  morning  of  the  nth  of  April,  Hobson 
pointed  out  to  Kalumah  the  fast-disappearing  icebergs, 
and  once  more  endeavoured  to  prove  to  her  that  her 
arguments  were  wrong. 
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"No,  I  tell  you,"  replied  Kalumah,  with  a  deeper 
appearance  of  conviction  than  ever.  "  Those  icebergs 
are  not  moving  to  the  north ;  it  is  our  island  that  is 
drifting  to  the  south." 

Hobson  began  to  think  that  perhaps  she  was  right, 
after  all,  and  was  much  struck  by  her  reply.  It  was  not 
at  all  impossible  that  the  movement  of  the  ice-wall  was 
only  apparent,  and  that  it  was  really  the  island  that  was 
in  motion ;  but  this  could  not  be  ascertained  until  they 
could  get  an  observation  of  the  latitude  and  longitude. 

The  weather  not  only  remained  very  cloudy,  but, 
unfortunately,  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  the  arctic 
regions  made  the  darkness  greater,  and  all  observations 
impossible ;  for,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  the  tempe- 
rature greatly  diminished,  a  thick  but  by  no  means 
ordinary  fog  rose ;  the  ground  was  covered  with  a  white 
crust,  quite  different- from  frost,  which  was  only  a  watery 
vapour,  which  congeals  after  precipitation.  The  minute 
particles  of  which  this  fog  is  composed  lay  thickly  on 
trees  and  shrubs  and  all  projecting  surfaces,  and  bristled 
in  little  pyramidical  crystals,  the  apex  of  each  pointing  to 
windward. 

Hobson  understood  the  meaning  of  this,  which 
whalers  have  often  noted  in  spring-time  at  the  polar 
regions.  "  It  was  a  frost-rime,"  he  said,  "  which  remains 
in  a  condition  of  complete  congelation." 

But,  whether  fog  or  rime,  this  occurrence  was  none 
the  less  regrettable,  for  the  vapour  rose  at  least  a  hundred 
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feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  so  thick  was  it  that 
none  of  the  party  could  see  each  other  at  more  than 
three  paces  distant. 

Their  disappointment  was  very  great.  It  appeared 
that  nature  did  not  wish  to  spare  them  a  single  pang. 
Just  when  the  thaw  had  come  on,  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  wandering  island  was  to  be  freed  from  its 
imprisonment ;  when  observations  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary, this  fog  obstructed  everything. 

Four  days  passed  in  this  manner.  The  frost-rime 
was  not  dissipated  till  the  15  th  April,  but  on  that 
morning  a  strong  south  wind  dispersed  it. 

The  sun  shone  brilliantly.  Hobson  rushed  to 
his  instruments ;  he  took  the  altitude,  and  he  found 
Victoria  Island  was  then  in  latitude  69  deg.  57  min., 
longitude  179  deg.  33  min. 

Kalumah  was  right.  Victoria  Island  was  being 
carried  southwards  by  the  Behring  current. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE  AVALANCHE. 


The  colonists  were  at  last  approaching  the  frequented 
neighbourhood  of  Behring  Sea.  They  were  no  longer 
afraid  of  being  carried  to  the  north;  to  watch  the  displace- 
ment of  the  island,  and  to  estimate  its  speed,  was  all  they 
had  to  do ;  but  the  speed  would  be  very  unequal,  because 
of  the  various  obstacles.  These  observations  were  made 
very  minutely  by  Hobson,  who  took  the  solar  and 
stellar  altitudes  alternately.  On  the  i6th  April  he 
calculated  that,  if  the  speed  then  obtaining  were  con- 
tinued, they  would  reach  the  Arctic  Circle  about  the 
beginning  of  May. 

It  was  supposed  that,  when  the  island  got  to  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  it  would  remain  stationary 
till  the  thaw  broke  it  up.  Then  the  boat  could  be 
launched,  and  the  colonists  could  set  sail  for  the 
American  continent  at  a  moment's  notice,  for  every- 
thing was  prepared. 
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They  now  began  to  feel  more  confident  of  rescue, 
and  that  in  a  few  days  they  would  surely  land  on  one 
coast  or  another.  This  prospect  reanimated  them, 
and  their  natural  gaiety,  so  long  banished  by  anxiety, 
at  length  returned.  Their  meals  became  quite  cheerful 
repasts,  and  so  much  the  more  so  as  there  was  no 
want  of  provisions  and  no  economy  was  necessary. 
The  influence  of  the  spring  made  itself  felt,  and  they 
all  breathed  the  fresh  air  with  intoxicating  feelings  of 
delight. 

During  the  following  day  many  excursions  were 
made  in  and  about  the  island.  None  of  the  animals 
had  abandoned  it,  for  even  now  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  reach  the  continent,  a  fact  which  proved  that 
the  island  was  actually  drifting.  But  no  change  had 
taken  place,  neither  at  Cape  Esquimaux  nor  Cape  Michael, 
nor  at  any  other  part  of  the  island.  The  great  gulf, 
which  had  been  opened  by  the  tempest  hear  the  latter 
cape,  had  been  closed  up  by  the  winter,  and  no  other 
fissure  was  apparent. 

During  these  excursions  many  bands  of  wolves 
were  observed.  These  were  the  only  animals  which 
the  sentiment  of  a  common  danger  had  not  domes- 
ticated. 

The  good-natured  bear  which  had  saved  Kalumah 
was  often  noticed  ,  wandering  about  in  a  melancholy 
fashion  over  the  deserted  plains,  and  stopping  when  the 
explorers  wished  to  pass.     He  often  followed  them  to 
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the  fort,  knowing  very  well  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  these  brave  people. 

On  the  20th  April  the  island  was  still  drifting  to  the 
south.  All  of  the  ice-wall  that  remained — that  is  to  say, 
the  southern  part  of  it — followed  in  its  track ;  but  the 
changes  of  position  CQuld  only  be  ascertained  by  astro- 
nomical observation.    ' 

Jasper  Hobson  also  took  several  soundings  in  places, 
notably  at  the  foot  of  Cape  Bathurst  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  lagoon.  He  wished  to  find  out  what  thickness 
of  ice  supported  them.  He  ascertained  that  it  had 
not  increased  during  the  winter,  and  that  the  level 
of  the  island  did  not  appear  to  be  higher  than  that 
of  the  sea.  So  it  was  evident  that  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  quitting  this  fragile  foundation,  which  would  soon 
dissolve  when  it  reached  the  warm  waters  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

About  the  12th  of  April  the  situation  of  the  island 
was  again  changed.  The  whole  ice-field  had  moved 
round  firom  east  to  west  about  three-eighths  of  its  circum- 
ference, and  Cape  Bathurst  now  pointed  north-west 
The  last  peaks  of  the  icebergs  shut  in  the  northern 
horizon.  It  ■  was  now  certain  that  the  ice-field  was 
moving  freely  in  the  strait,  and  was  not  attached  to 
any  land. 

The  fatal  moment  was  approaching.  Daily  and 
nightly  observations  gave  them  the  precise  situation  of 
the  island,  and  consequently  of  the  ice-field.    On  the 
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30th  of  April  both  were  drifting  across  Kotzebue  Sound, 
a  large  gulf  which  indents  the  American  coast.  Its 
southern  extremity  is  formed  by  Prince  of  Wales  Cape, 
which  might  perhaps  stop  the  wandering  island  if  it 
deviated  from  the  centre  of  the  passage. 

The  weather  was  now  pretty  fine,  and  the  thermometer 
marked  50  deg.  Fahr.  The  colonists  had  thrown  off 
their  winter  garments  some  time  ago,  and  were  all 
ready  to  start.  Thomas  Black  had  moved  all  his  books, 
instruments,  and  baggage  into  the  boat.  A  quantity  of 
provisions,  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  valuable  furs, 
had  already  been  put  on  board. 

On  the  2nd  of  May  a  very  minute  observation  showed 
that  Victoria  Island  had  a  tendency  to  drift  east,  and 
consequently  towards  the  American  continent. 

This  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance,  for  they 
knew  that  they  were  out  of  the  Kamtchatka  current, 
which  runs  along  the  Asiatic  coast  Fortune  at  last 
was  favouring  the  colonists. 

"I  think  our  ill-luck  is  at  an  end,  madam,"  said 
Sergeant  Long  to  Mrs.  Bamett  "  I  think  we  have  no 
more  to  fear  now." 

"  I  think  so  too,  Sergeant  Long.  It  is  a  very  for- 
tunate thing,  as  it  has  turned  out,  that  we  were  obliged 
to  give  up  our  journey  across  the  ice.  It  was  all  for  the 
best,  you  see." 

Mrs.  Barnett  was  right,  after  all.     What  dangers  they 
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would  have  had  to  overcome  during  the  winter,  and 
what  fearful  perils  they  would  have  encountered  during 
the  long  polar  night,  crossing  those  five  hundred  miles 
of  ice! 

On  the  5th  of  May  Hobson  announced  that  Victoria 
Island  had  crossed  the  Polar  Circle.  It  had  re-entered 
at  last  that  zone  which  the  sun  does  not  entirely 
abandon.  The  poor  travellers  felt  they  were  returning 
to  civilisation.  They  had  a  little  festivity  that  evening 
crossing  the  Polar  Circle,  in  much  the  same  way  as  they 
might  have  celebrated  the  crossing  the  Equator  for  the 
first  time  on  board  a  ship. 

There  was  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  wait  till  the  ice 
would  permit  the  passage  of  the  boat. 

During  the  7  th  of  May  the  island  turned  round  to 
the  extent  of  another  quarter  of  its  circumference.  Cape 
Bathurst  now  pointed  to  the  north.  It  had  then  nearly 
resumed  the  position  which  was  assigned  to  it  in  maps 
before  it  had  broken  away  from  the  continent.  The 
island  had  turned  completely  round  on  itself,  and  the 
sun  had  risen  successively  on  all  points  of  the 
coast. 

The  observation  of  the  8th  of  May  showed  that  the 
island  was  then  immovable  in  the  middle  of  the  strait, 
less  than  forty  miles  from  Prince  of  Wales  Cape.  Land 
being  at  such  a  little  distance,  the  safety  of  the  colonists 
appeared  assured. 
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That  evening  there  was  a  grand  supper,  and  the 
healths  of  Mrs.  Bamett  and  Lieutenant  Hobson  were 
drunk  with  enthusiasm. 

The  same  evening  the  Lieutenant  determined  to  go 
and  see  whether  any  change  had  taken  place  in  the  ice- 
field on  the  south  side  which  might  make  a  start  possible. 
Mrs.  Bamett  wished  to  accompany  him,  but  he  suggested 
that  she  had  better  rest ;  so  he  took  Sergeant  Long  only. 
The  others  retired  to  their  apartments. 

The  night  was  fine  and  the  stars  shone  brilliantly, 
though  there  was  no  moon.  The  light  reflected  firom  the 
ice-field  was  well  diffused,  and  it  was  possible  to  see  for 
a  long  distance  through  the  clear  atmosphere.  Hobson 
and  Long  left  the  fort  at  nine  o'clock,  and  directed  their 
steps  towards  that  portion  of  the  shore  which  is  comprised 
between  Port  Barnett  and  Cape  Michael. 

They  followed  the  coast  for  two  or  three  miles ;  but 
what  a  state  the  ice-field  was  in — ^it  was  a  perfect 
chaos  !  If  one  can  imagine  an  immense  concretion 
of  different-sized  crystals,  like  a  sea  frozen  in  its  roughest 
state,  this  is  what  they  saw.  There  was  not  even  a 
passage  for  a  man  between  the  blocks,  and  all  use  of 
^he  boat  was  out  of  the  question. 

They  remained  talking  and  making  notes  respecting 
the  ice-field  till  midnight.  Seeing  that  things  were  in 
such  a  condition  they  resolved  to  return  to  Fort  Hope, 
to  get  some  hours'  rest.     They  had  advanced  about  a 
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hundred  paces  when  an  unexpected  noise  caused  them 
to  halt.  This  was  a  distant  rumbling,  which  seemed 
to  rise  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ice-field.  The 
uproar  increased  rapidly,  and  soon  assumed  formid- 
able proportions.  What  phenomenon  did  this,  por- 
tend? Some  terrible  catastrophe  had  taken  place, 
and  Hobson  fancied  he  felt  the  ice  tremble  beneath 
his  feet. 

"  The  noise  comes  from  the  direction  of  the 
ice -wall,"  said  Sergeant  Long.  **  What  can  be  the 
matter  ?  " 

Hobson  did  not  reply,  but  being  in  a  most  anxious 
state  of  mind  he  dragged  his  companion  towards  the 
shore. 

"  To  the  fort,  to  the  fort ! "  he  cried.  "  Perhaps  the 
ice  may  have  given  way,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  launch 
our  boat." 

And  they  ran  as  fast  as  they  could  by  the  shortest 
way  to  Fort  Hope. 

A  thousand  thoughts  assailed  them.  What  new 
phenomenon  had  produced  this  uproar?  Were  the 
sleeping  inhabitants  of  the  fort  awarg  of  it  ?  Yes,  no 
doubt,  for,  in  vulgar  parlance,  the  noise  was  loud  enough 
to  wake  the  dead. 

In  twenty  minutes  Jasper  Hobson  and  Sergeant 
Long  had  traversed  the  two  miles  that  separated  them 
from  Fort  Hope,  but  before  reaching  the  palisade  they 
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perceived  their  companions,  men  and  women,  flying  in 
disorder,  uttering  cries  of  despair. 

The  carpenter  MacNab  came  towards  the  Lieutenant; 
he  was  carrying  his  little  boy  in  his  arms. 

"  Look,  sir  1 "  he  said,  drawing  the  Lieutenant  toward 
a  hill  which  rose  a  little  behind  the  enceinte,  Hobsoa 
looked  as  directed. 

He  perceived  that  the  last  range  of  the  ice-wall, 
which  before  he  left  the  fort  had  been  two  miles  away, 
had  fallen  upon  the  coast  of  the  island.  Cape  Bathurst 
existed  no  longer,  and  the  mass  of  earth  and  sand  had 
been  swept  away  by  the  icebergs,  and  thrown  upon  the 
court  of  the  factory.  The  principal  house  and  the 
buildings  to  the  north  of  it  were  buried  in  the  avalanche. 
The  spectators  could  see  the  masses  of  ice  falling  and 
crushing  each  other  as  they  fell.  It  was  like  an  assault 
of  icebergs  upon  the  island. 

The  boat  had  been  entirely  destroyed.  The  last 
resource  of  the  unfortunate  colonists  had  been  swept 
away. 

At  this  moment  the  building  which  the  soldiers  and 
women  had  only  just  escaped  from  was  crushed  by  the 
fall  of  an  enormous  block  of  ice.  The  unfortunate 
people  uttered  a  cry  of  despair. 

"  Where  are  the  others  ?  '*  cried  the  Lieutenant,  with 
a  most  terror-stricken  accent. 

"  There,"  replied  MacNab,  pointing  to  the  mass  of 
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sand,  earth,  and  ice  which  rose  above  the  principal 
building. 

Yes,  under  that  heap  lay  Mrs.  Bamett,  Madge, 
Kalumah,  and  Thomas  Black,  whom  the  avalanche  had 
surprised  in  their  sleep. 


II. 
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feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  so  thick  was  it  that 
none  of  the  party  could  see  each  other  at  more  than 
three  paces  distant. 

Their  disappointment  was  very  great.  It  appeared 
that  nature  did  not  wish  to  spare  them  a  single  pang. 
Just  when  the  thaw  had  come  on,  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  wandering  island  was  to  be  freed  from  its 
imprisonment ;  when  observations  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary, this  fog  obstructed  everything. 

Four  days  passed  in  this  manner.  The  frost-rfme 
was  not  dissipated  till  the  15  th  April,  but  on  that 
morning  a  strong  south  wind  dispersed  it 

The  sun  shone  brilliantly.  Hobson  rushed  to 
his  instruments ;  he  took  the  altitude,  and  he  found 
Victoria  Island  was  then  in  latitude  69  deg.  57  min., 
longitude  179  deg.  33  min. 

Kalumah  was  right.  Victoria  Island  was  being 
carried  southwards  by  the  Behring  current. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 


THE  AVALANCHE. 


The  colonists  were  at  last  approaching  the  frequented 
neighbourhood  of  Behring  Sea.  They  were  no  longer 
afraid  of  being  carried  to  the  north;  to  watch  the  displace- 
ment of  the  island,  and  to  estimate  its  speed,  was  all  they 
had  to  do ;  but  the  speed  would  be  very  unequal,  because 
of  the  various  obstacles.  These  observations  were  made 
very  minutely  by  Hobson,  who  took  the  solar  and 
stellar  altitudes  alternately.  On  the  i6th  April  he 
calculated  that,  if  the  speed  then  obtaining  were  con- 
tinued, they  would  reach  the  Arctic  Circle  about  the 
beginning  of  May. 

It  was  supposed  that,  when  the  island  got  to  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  it  would  remain  stationary 
till  the  thaw  broke  it  up.  Then  the  boat  could  be 
launched,  and  the  colonists  could  set  sail  for  the 
American  continent  at  a  moment's  notice,  for  every- 
thing was  prepared. 
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They  now  began  to  feel  more  confident  of  rescue, 
and  that  in  a  few  days  they  would  surely  land  on  one 
coast  or  another.  This  prospect  reanimated  them, 
and  their  natural  gaiety,  so  long  banished  by  anxiety, 
at  length  returned.  Their  meals  became  quite  cheerful 
repasts,  and  so  much  the  more  so  as  there  was  no 
want  of  provisions  and  no  economy  was  necessary. 
The  influence  of  the  spring  made  itself  felt,  and  they 
all  breathed  the  fresh  air  with  intoxicating  feelings  of 
delight 

During  the  following  day  many  excursions  were 
made  in  and  about  the  island.  None  of  the  animals 
had  abandoned  it,  for  even  now  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  reach  the  continent,  a  fact  which  proved  that 
the  island  was  actually  drifting.  But  no  change  had 
taken  place,  neither  at  Cape  Esquimaux  nor  Cape  Michael, 
nor  at  any  other  part  of  the  island.  The  great  gulf, 
which  had  been  opened  by  the  tempest  near  the  latter 
cape,  had  been  closed  up  by  the  winter,  and  no  other 
fissure  was  apparent. 

During  these  excursions  many  bands  of  wolves 
were  observed.  These  were  the  only  animals  w^hich 
the  sentiment  of  a  common  danger  had  not  domes- 
ticated. 

The  good-natured  bear  which  had  saved  Kalumah 
was  often  noticed  .  wandering  about  in  a  melancholy 
fashion  over  the  deserted  plains,  and  stopping  when  the 
explorers  wished  to  pass.     He  often  followed  them  to 
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the  fort,  knowing  very  well  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  these  brave  people. 

On  the  20th  April  the  island  was  still  drifting  to  the 
south.  All  of  the  ice-wall  that  remained — that  is  to  say, 
the  southern  part  of  it — followed  in  its  track  \  but  the 
changes  of  position  could  only  be  ascertained  by  astro- 
nomical observation. 

Jasper  Hobson  also  took  several  soundings  in  places, 
notably  at  the  foot  of  Cape  Bathurst  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  lagoon.  He  wished  to  find  out  what  thickness 
of  ice  supported  them.  He  ascertained  that  \i  had 
not  increased  during  the  winter,  and  that  the  level 
of  the  island  did  not  appear  to  be  higher  than  that 
of  the  sea.  So  it  was  evident  that  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  quitting  this  fragile  foundation,  which  would  soon 
dissolve  when  it  reached  the  warm  waters  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

About  the  12th  of  April  the  situation  of  the  island 
was  again  changed.  The  whole  ice-field  had  moved 
round  from  east  to  west  about  three-eighths  of  its  circum- 
ference, and  Cape  Bathurst  now  pointed  north-west 
The  last  peaks  of  the  icebergs  shut  in  the  northern 
horizon.  It  was  now  certain  that  the  ice-field  was 
moving  freely  in  the  strait,  and  was  not  attached  to 
any  land. 

The  fatal  moment  was  approaching.  Daily  and 
nightly  observations  gave  them  the  precise  situation  of 
the  island,  and  consequently  of  the  ice-field.    On  the 
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30th  of  April  both  were  drifting  across  Kotzebue  Sound, 
a  large  gulf  which  indents  the  American  coast.  Its 
southern  extremity  is  formed  by  Prince  of  Wales  Cape, 
which  might  perhaps  stop  the  wandering  island  if  it 
deviated  from  the  centre  of  the  passage. 

The  weather  was  now  pretty  fine,  and  the  thermometer 
marked  50  deg.  Fahr.  The  colonists  had  thrown  off 
their  winter  garments  some  time  ago,  and  were  all 
ready  to  start  Thomas  Black  had  moved  all  his  books, 
instruments,  and  baggage  into  the  boat.  A  quantity  of 
provisions,  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  valuable  furs, 
had  already  been  put  on  board. 

On  the  2nd  of  May  a  very  minute  observation  showed 
that  Victoria  Island  had  a  tendency  to  drift  east,  and 
consequently  towards  the  American  continent. 

This  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance,  for  they 
knew  that  they  were  out  of  the  Kamtchatka  current, 
which  runs  along  the  Asiatic  coast  Fortune  at  last 
was  favouring  the  colonists. 

**I  think  our  ill-luck  is  at  an  end,  madam,"  said 
Sergeant  Long  to  Mrs.  Bamett  **  I  think  we  have  no 
more  to  fear  now." 

"  I  think  so  too,  Sergeant  Long.  It  is  a  very  for- 
tunate thing,  as  it  has  turned  out,  that  we  were  obliged 
to  give  up  our  journey  across  the  ice.  It  was  all  for  the 
best,  you  see." 

Mrs.  Bamett  was  right,  after  all     ^\Tiat  dangers  they 
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would  have  had  to  overcome  during  the  winter,  and 
what  fearful  perils  they  would  have  encountered  during 
the  long  polar  night,  crossing  those  five  hundred  miles 
of  ice  1 

On  the  5th  of  May  Hobson  announced  that  Victoria 
Island  had  crossed  the  Polar  Circle.  It  had  re-entered 
at  last  that  zone  which  the  sun  does  not  entirely 
abandon.  The  poor  travellers  felt  they  were  returning 
to  civilisation.  They  had  a  little  festivity  that  evening 
crossing  the  Polar  Circle,  in  much  the  same  way  as  they 
might  have  celebrated  the  crossing  the  Equator  for  the 
first  time  on  board  a  ship. 

There  was  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  wait  till  the  ice 
would  permit  the  passage  of  the  boat. 

During  the  7  th  of  May  the  island  turned  round  to 
the  extent  of  another  quarter  of  its  circumference.  Cape 
Bathurst  now  pointed  to  the  north.  It  had  then  nearly 
resumed  the  position  which  was  assigned  to  it  in  maps 
before  it  had  broken  away  from  the  continent.  The 
island  had  turned  completely  round  on  itself,  and  the 
sun  had  risen  successively  on  all  points  of  the 
coast. 

The  observation  of  the  8th  of  May  showed  that  the 
island  was  then  immovable  in  the  middle  of  the  strait, 
less  than  forty  miles  from  Prince  of  Wales  Cape.  Land 
being  at  such  a  little  distance,  the  safety  of  the  colonists 
appeared  assured. 
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That  evening  there  was  a  grand  supper,  and  the 
healths  of  Mrs.  Bamett  and  Lieutenant  Hobson  were 
drunk  with  enthusiasm. 

The  same  evening  the  Lieutenant  determined  to  go 
and  see  whether  any  change  had  taken  place  in  the  ice- 
field on  the  south  side  which  might  make  a  start  possible. 
Mrs.  Barnett  wished  to  accompany  him,  but  he  suggested 
that  she  had  better  rest  j  so  he  took  Sergeant  Long  only. 
The  others  retired  to  their  apartments. 

The  night  was  fine  and  the  stars  shone  brilliantly, 
though  there  was  no  moon.  The  light  reflected  firom  the 
ice-field  was  well  diffused,  and  it  was  possible  to  see  for 
a  long  distance  through  the  clear  atmosphere.  Hobson 
and  Long  left  the  fort  at  nine  o'clock,  and  directed  their 
steps  towards  that  portion  of  the  shore  which  is  comprised 
between  Port  Barnett  and  Cape  Michael. 

They  followed  the  coast  for  two  or  three  miles ;  but 
what  a  state  the  ice-field  was  in — it  was  a  perfect 
chaos  !  If  one  can  imagine  an  immense  concretion 
of  different-sized  crystals,  like  a  sea  frozen  in  its  roughest 
state,  this  is  what  they  saw.  There  was  not  even  a 
passage  for  a  man  between  the  blocks,  and  all  use  of 
*he  boat  was  otit  of  the  question. 

They  remained  talking  and  making  notes  respecting 
the  ice-field  till  midnight.  Seeing  that  things  were  in 
such  a  condition  they  resolved  to  return  to  Fort  Hope, 
to  get  some  hours'  rest.     They  had  advanced  about  a 
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hundred  paces  when  an  unexpected  noise  caused  them 
to  halt.  This  was  a  distant  rumbling,  which  seemed 
to  rise  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ice-field.  The 
uproar  increased  rapidly,  and  soon  assumed  formid- 
able proportions.  What  phenomenon  did  thia  por- 
tend? Some  terrible  catastrophe  had  taken  place, 
and  Hobson  fancied  he  felt  the  ice  tremble  beneath 
his  feet. 

"  The  noise  comes  from  the  direction  of  the 
ice -wall,"  said  Sergeant  Long.  **  What  can  be  the 
matter  ?  " 

Hobson  did  not  reply,  but  being  in  a  most  anxious 
state  of  mind  he  dragged  his  companion  towards  the 
shore. 

"  To  the  fort,  to  the  fort ! "  he  cried.  "  Perhaps  the 
ice  may  have  given  way,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  launch 
our  boat.'' 

And  they  ran  as  fast  as  they  could  by  the  shortest 
w^ay  to  Fort  Hope. 

A  thousand  thoughts  assailed  them.  What  new 
phenomenon  had  produced  this  uproar?  Were  the 
sleeping  inhabitants  of  the  fort  aware  of  it  ?  Yes,  no 
doubt,  for,  in  vulgar  parlance,  the  noise  was  loud  enough 
to  wake  the  dead. 

In  twenty  minutes  Jasper  Hobson  and  Sergeant 
Long  had  traversed  the  two  miles  that  separated  them 
from  Fort  Hope,  but  before  reaching  the  palisade  they 
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perceived  their  companions,  men  and  women,  flying  in 
disorder,  uttering  cries  of  despair. 

The  carpenter  MacNab  came  towards  the  Lieutenant; 
he  was  carrying  his  little  boy  in  his  arms. 

"  Look,  sir  1 "  he  said,  drawing  the  Lieutenant  toward 
a  hill  which  rose  a  little  behind  the  enceinte,  Hobson 
looked  as  directed. 

He  perceived  that  the  last  range  of  the  ice-wall, 
which  before  he  left  the  fort  had  been  two  miles  away, 
had  fallen  upon  the  coast  of  the  island.  Cape  Bathurst 
existed  no  longer,  and  the  mass  of  earth  and  sand  had 
been  swept  away  by  the  icebergs,  and  thrown  upon  the 
court  of  the  factory.  The  principal  house  and  the 
buildings  to  the  north  of  it  were  buried  in  the  avalanche. 
The  spectators  could  see  the  masses  of  ice  falling  and 
crushing  each  other  as  they  fell.  It  was  like  an  assault 
of  icebergs  upon  the  island. 

The  boat  had  been  entirely  destroyed.  The  last 
resource  of  the  unfortunate  colonists  had  been  swept 
away. 

At  this  moment  the  building  which  the  soldiers  and 
women  had  only  just  escaped  from  was  crushed  by  the 
fall  of  an  enormous  block  of  ice.  The  unfortunate 
people  uttered  a  cry  of  despair. 

"  Where  are  the  others  ?  '*  cried  the  Lieutenant,  with 
a  most  terror-stricken  accent. 

"  There,"  replied  MacNab,  pointing  to  the  mass  of 
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sand,  earth,  and  ice  which  rose  above  the  principal 
building. 

Yes,  under  that  heap  lay  Mrs.  Bamett,  Madge, 
Kalumah,  and  Thomas  Black,  whom  the  avalanche  had 
surprised  in  their  sleep. 


II. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ALL  HANDS  TO  WORK  1 

A  TERRIBLE  catostrophe  had  occurred.  The  ice-wall, 
being  five  times  the  size  below  the  water  that  it  was 
above  it,  had  been  acted  upon  by  the  submarine  currents, 
and,  unable  to  resist  them,  it  had  been  forced  upon 
Victoria  Island,  and  falling  upon  it  drove  it  rapidly  to 
the  south. 

At  the  first  moment,  aroused  by  the  noise  of  the 
blocks  falling  upon  the  out-houses  and  the  principal 
building,  MacNab  and  his  companions  had  been  able 
to  escape  from  their  house  in  time,  but  now  the  work 
of  destruction  was  complete.  Of  the  dwelling-houses  not 
a  trace  remained,  and  now  the  island  was  dragging  its 
inhabitants  with  it  to  the  depths  of  the  sea.  But  perhaps, 
under  the  dibris  of  the  avalanche,  their  brave  com- 
panions might  still  be  living.  They  must  be  dug  out, 
dead  or  alive. 

Hobson,  who  at  first  had  been  completely  upset. 
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now    Recovered    his    presence    of    mind,    and    cried 
out: 

**Get  your  shbvels  and  pickaxes;  the  house  is 
rery  strongs  it  may  have  resisted.  To  work,  to 
work ! " 

There  was  iio  want  of  implements,  but  just  then 
they  could  not  approach  the  palisade.  Masses  of 
ice  were  falling  from  the  bergs,  and  a  portion  of  the 
ice-wall  was  hanging  two  huhdred  feet  overhead, 
OJie  can  iinagine  the  force  with  which  these  surging 
masses  had  fallen  !  The  coast  between  Cape  Bathurst 
and  Cape  Esquimaux  was  not  only  surrounded^ 
but  was  invaded,  by  these  moving  mountains,  which, 
impelled  by  irresistible  force,  had  already  advanced 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  across  thfe  island.  Every  instant 
a  trembling  of  the  ground  and  a  deaifening  report 
announced  that  another  mass  had  fallen,  and  there 
was  really  some  fear  lest  the  island  should  sink 
beneath  such  a  weiight.  A  very  sensible  sinking  of 
the  island  had  already  taken  place,  and  the  sea  was 
rolling  tip  hearly  as  far  as  the  lagoon. 

The  situation  of  the  colonists  was  terrible,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  night  they  could  do  nothing 
to  assist  their  companions,  as  they  were*  driven  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  thfe  palisade  by  the  av^hnches. 
They  were  obliged  io  wait,-  and  were  a  prey  to  the 
gloomiest  foreboding. 

At  length  the  day  dawned  and  revealed  a  terrible 

N    2 
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%\^cSM'\e.  The  horizon  was  now  shut  in  by  the  icy 
barrier,  but  its  advance  seemed  stopped  for  the  present. 
NcvcrthelcHS,  here  and  there,  a  few  blocks  rolled  down 
0(xa»ionally  from  the  summits  of  the  icebergs.  But  the 
whole  ma«»,  the  greater  being  under  water,  communicated 
to  the  island  the  force  it  derived  from  the  current,  and 
WAH  carrying  the  island  to  the  south  with  considerable 

'I'lioRC  who  were  thus  borne  along  did  not  notice 
the  progress.  They  had  to  save  the  victims  of  the 
Cfttnstrophc,  and  amongst  them  that  brave  and  energetic 
Wt)n\{\n  for  whom  each  one  would  gladly  have  laid 
tlown  his  life*  The  time  for  action  had  now  arrived. 
Thoy  wciY  now  able  to  approach  the  enceinte.  There 
WWH  ni>  timo  to  la^e,  for  the  poor  things  had  been 
buried  beneath  the  a>'alanche  for  six  hours  already. 

\\V  ha\i?  Sixid  that  Cape  Bathurst  no  longer  e3dsted. 
It  h<ul  Ihxu  struck  by  an  enormous  icebeig,  and  &]len 
v.jvu  the  fAOKvrr*  breaking  the  boat  and  ovenrhefaoiinc 
tbe  5!itA5vv^  Aud  dvv:kennels  with  the  animaiH.  Then 
tNe  xvx^^v^^vaI  hvn:$e  disjipp^wed  bmeaiih  a  luss  o€ 
5js;::xvl  x^txi  v\xr.\  v>n  tv^p  oiifwhroh  Urv:e  caasses  of  ice 

^--vx  :kCNX  t>^:  :>^  >^*^:=35  w«5^  ^^  bt  $ci5^  w^ 
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MacNab,  and  asked  him  whether  he  thought  the  house 
would  bear  the  weight  of  the  avalanche. 

"I  think  so/'  replied  MacNab,  ''I  am  certain  it 
will.  You  know  we  made  the  house  very  strong,  the 
casement,  the  roof,  and  the  vertical  beams  must  have 
had  great  power  of  resistance.  Besides,  the  house  was 
first  covered  with  sand  and  earth,  which  would  lessen  the 
shock  of  the  ice-blocks." 

"  Heaven  grant  you  may  be  right,"  replied  Hobson, 
"  and  that  we  may  be  spared  a  great  grief ! " 

Hobson  then  sent  for  Mrs.  Joliffe,  and  asked  her 
whether  the  house  was  well  stocked  with  provisions. 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  replied;  "the  pantry  and  kitchen 
contained  plenty  of  food." 

"  Was  there  any  water  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  both  water  and  rum,"  replied  Mrs.  JolifFe. 

**  Good,"  said  the  Lieutenant ;  "  they  will  not  perish 
from  hunger  or  thirst.  But  I  wonder  if  they  will  have 
sufficient  air  1 " 

To  this  question  the  master-carpenter  could  give  no 
answer.  If  the  house  had  resisted  as  he  hoped,  the 
want  of  air  would  be  the  chief  danger  threatening  the 
poor  victims  ;  but  they  could  be  relieved  by  rapid  action, 
and  the  thing  to  do  was  to  establish  communication 
between  the  buried  mansion  and  the  outer  air. 

Everybody  seized  a  shovel  or  pickaxe  and  set  to 
work.  They  dug  into  the  pile  of  sand,  earth,  and  ice, 
at  the  risk  of  bringing  down  fresh  avalanches.     MacNab 
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took  the  direction  of  the  work  upon  himself,  ^nd  carried 
it  out  methodically. 

It  appeared  to  him  most  convenient  to  begin  at  the 
very  top,  so  that  he  could  roll  down  tlie  masses  as  they 
were  dislodged.  With  pickaxes  and  l^ver^  they  easily 
moved  the  smaller  blocks,  but  the  large  ones  hj3Ld  to  be 
broken.  Some  of  more  than  usual  magnitude  were 
melted  by  means  of  a  fire,  and  every  effort  was  made 
to  destroy  or  get  rid  of  the  mass  of  ice  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

But  the  heap  was  so  great,  that,  though  the  workers 
laboured  without  a  pause,  except  to  take  gome  refresh- 
ment, they  had  niade  no  apparent  progress  at  sunset. 
Nevertheless  they  had  made  an  impression.  It  was 
resolved,  therefore,  to  continue  the  work  during  the 
night;  and  when  there  was  no  Ipnger  any  danger  of 
avalanches,  the  carpenter  hoped  to  sink  a  shaft  through 
the  mass,  so  as  to  admit  the  air  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

So  all  night  Lieutenant  Hobson  and  his  comp9.nions 
worked  hard.  Both  fire  and  iron  w^re  ^mploy^d  in- 
cessantly ;  the  women  attended  to  the  former,  the  men 
wielded  the  latter.  All  were  animated  with  a  single 
thought — the  desire  to  save  Mrs,  Barnett,  Afadgei 
Kalumah,  and  Thomas  Black. 

But  when  morning  dawned  these  unfortunate  people 
.  had  been  buried  for  thirty  hours,  in  air  which  was  getting 
more  and  more  impure. 
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The  carpenter,  seeing  the  progress  which  had  been 
made  during  the  night,  determined  to  sink  his  shaft 
direct  to  the  roof  of  the  house.  This  shaft  he  calculated 
would  be  less  than  fifty  feet  in  depth ;  the  work  would 
be  easy  enough  through  the  ice  for  about  twenty  feet ; 
but  the  difficulty  would  be  much  greater  when  the  bed 
of  earth  and  sand  was  reached,  which  being  very  friable, 
would  tend  to  fill  in  the  pit.  So  it  would  have  to  be 
lined.  Long  pieces  of  wood  were  prepared  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  boring  commenced.  Only  three  men 
could  work  at  once.  The  soldiers  therefore  took  it 
in  turns,  relieving  each  other  constantly,  so  there  was 
every  hope  that  the  shaft  would  soon  be  accom- 
plished. 

As  always  happens  under  such  circumstances,  these 
poor  people  alternated  between  the  extremes  of  hope 
and  fegj.  When  some  difficulty  retarded  theip,  or  some 
fall  destroyed  the  work  they  had  finished,,  they  were 
greatly  discouraged,  and  the  firm  and  confident  tone 
of  the  master-carpenter  was  necessary  to  keep  them  up 
to  their  work.  While  they  worlg-d  in  gang?  the  three 
women  stood  watching  them  attentively,  speaking  seldom 
but  praying  frequently.  They  had  nothing  now  to  do 
but  to  prepare  the  food  which  the  men  devoured  in  the 
intervals  of  rest. 

Meanwhile  the  shaft  was  bored  without  milch 
difficulty,  but  slowly,  as  the  ice  was  so  very  hard.  At 
the  end  of  this  day  the  workers   had   only  reached 
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the  sand  and  earth,  and  could  not  expect  to  get  to 
the  roof  of  the  house  before  the  end  of  the  following 
day. 

Night  fell ;  work  was  not  suspended,  for  torches  were 
lighted  They  hastily  constructed  a  sort  of  ice-house  in 
the  hummocks,  to  serve  as  a  shelter  for  the  women 
and  child.  The  wind  was  now  south-west,  and  a  cold 
rain  was  beginning  to  fall,  accompanied  by  squalls. 
However,  neither  Hobson  nor  his  men  thought  of 
suspending  their  work  for  a  moment. 

Now  commenced  their  greatest  difficulty.  It  was 
impossible  to  bore  through  the  shifting  material;  so  it 
was  indispensable  to  make  a  sort  of  wooden  passage, 
and  prop  up  the  inside  of  the  pit.  Then  the  loosened 
earth  was  drawn  up  by  a  bucket  and  rope.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  work  could  not  proceed  rapidly.  The 
earth  might  fall  in  at  any  moment,  and  every  possible 
precaution  had  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  miners  sharing 
the  fate  of  those  they  sought 

MacNab  himself  was  generally  at  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft,  directing  the  work,  and  sounding  frequently 
with  a  long  pickaxe;  but  he  could  find  no  resistance, 
so  the  roof  of  the  house  was  evidently  not  yet  within 
reach. 

Next  morning  only  ten  feet  had  been  excavated 
in*tl\e  sand,  so  there  were  still  twenty  to  be  bored 
through,  even  supposing  the  house  had  not  given 
way. 
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It  was  now  fifty-four  hours  since  Mrs.  Bamett  and 
her  companions  had  been  buried  in  the  avalanche. 

The  Lieutenant  and  MacNab  frequently  wondered 
whether  the  victims  had  attempted  to  open  a  communi- 
cation upward.  With  her  usual  courage  and  coolness, 
they  had  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Bamett,  if  she  were  free 
to  work,  would  have  made  some  such  attempt.  Some 
tools  had  been  left  in  the  house,  and  one  of  the 
carpenter's  mates  remembered  perfectly  well  having 
left  his  pickaxe  in  the  kitchen.  Perhaps  the  prisoners 
might  have  broken  open  one  of  the  doors,  and  had 
begun  to  drive  a  gallery  through  the  mass  of  earth; 
but  this  gallery  could  only  be  pierced  horizontally, 
and  would  be  a  much  longer  business  than  MacNab's 
perpendicular  shaft  —  for  the  mound  caused  by  the 
avalanche,  though  it  measured  only  sixty  feet  in 
height,  covered  a  ^ace  more  than  five  hundred 
feet  in  diameter.  The  prisoners,  of  course,  would  be 
ignorant  of  this;  and,  admitting  that  they  might  have 
commenced  such  a  gallery,  they  would  not  reach  the 
end  of  their  toil  for  at  least  eight  days,  and  by  that 
time  they  would,  of  course,  be  deprived  of  air,  if  not 
of  food. 

Nevertheless,  Hobson  surveyed  every  portion  of 
the  mound  himself,  and  listened  eagerly  for  any 
noise  of  subterraneous  work,  but  he  could  hear 
nothing. 

The  working  party  resumed  their  labour  earnestly 
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at  daybreak.  £.^th  and  sand  were  pulled  up  injcessantly 
to  the  top  of  die  shaft.  The  rude  support  suf&ced  to 
keep  back  the  fri^le  substances.  Some  falls  of  earth 
occurred,  but  they  were  quickly  stopped,  and  no  acci- 
dent of  a  serious  nature  happened.  The  soldier  Garry 
was  the  only  one  hurt,  by  the  fall  of  a  piece  of  ice ; 
but  the  wound  was  not  serious,  and  he  would  not  leave 
his  work. 

At  four  o'clock  tbey  had  reached  a  depth  of  fifty 
feet — ^that  is  to  say,  twenty  feet  in  the  ice  and  thirty 
through  the  sand  and  earth. 

This  was  the  depth  that  MacNab  had  estimated 
would  bring  them  to^the  roof  of  the  house,  if  it  had  not 
given  way. 

He  was  tten  at  the  bot^m  of  the  pit.  His  disap- 
pointment and  despair  may  be  imagined  when  he 
drove  his  pick  into  the  grxiujid  and  met  with  no 
resistance.  \ 

He  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  with  his  arms 
crossed,  looking  at  Sabine,  who  wajjf  with  him. 

"  Is  there  nothing  ?  "  asked  the  hunter. 

"  No,"  risplied  the  carpenter,  *^  nPthing  at  all.  Let  us 
continue.  The  roof  may,  perhaps,  \have  been  deflected, 
but  it  is  impossible  that  the  floor  o^  the  loft  can  have 
given  way." 

"  We  shall  come  to  the  floor  aboiit  ten  feet  lower,  or 
else " 


MacNab    did    not    finish    his 


sentence,    and    he 


I 
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and  Sabine  resumed  their  work  with  the  energy  of 
despair. 

By  six  o*clock  in  the  evening  they  had  dug  ten  or 
twelve  feet  lower. 

MacNab  sounded  again.  There  was  still  nothing. 
His  pick  passed  through  the  shifting  earth. 

Then  the  carpenter,  flinging  down  the  pickaxe, 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  "  Poor  things  I "  he 
murmured ;  and  then,  by  means  of  the  supports 
in  the  woodwork,  he  mounted  to  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft. 

There  he  found  Hobson  and  the  Sergeant,  more 
anxious  than  ever,  and,  taking  them  aside,  he 
told  them  of  the  terrible  disappointment  he  had 
experienced. 

"  Well  then,"  said  Hobson,  '*  the  house  must 
have  been  crushed  by  the  avalanche,  and  those  poor 
creatures " 

"  No,"  replied  the  carpenter,  in  a  tone  of  con- 
viction. **  No,  the  house  cannot  have  been  crushed. 
It  must  have  resisted,  strengthened  as  it  had  been 
lately.     It  would  be  impossible  to  crush  it  so." 

*^But  what  can  have  happened,  MacNab?"  asked 
the  Lieutenant,  as  the  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes,  and 
rolled  slowly  down  his  cheeks. 

"The  fact  is,"  said  MacNab,  **that  the  house 
has  resisted,  but  the  ground  underneath  it  has 
given  way.    The  house  has  gone  bodily  through  the 
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crust  of  ice  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  island. 
It  is  not  crushed,  it  is  engulfed,  and  the  poor 
victims ^^ 

"  Are  drowned  I "  exclaimed  Long. 

"  Yes,  Sergeant,  drowned  without  a  chance  to  help 
themselves  as  if  they  had  been  on  board  a  ship  that 
foundered  at  sea." 

For  some  time  the  men  did  not  speak.  MacNab's 
suggestion  was  not  at  all  improbable..  Nothing  more 
likely  than  to  suppose  that  the  ice  had  given  way  under 
such  a  pressure.  The  vertical  props  of  the  house  had 
probably  aided  in  the  destruction  of  the  icy  foundation, 
and  the  house  had  sunk  bodily. 

'*  Well,  MacNab,"  said  Hobson,  "  if  we  cannot  find 
them  living ^^ 

"  We  must  find  them  dead,*'  said  ^  the  carpenter. 
«  Yes." 

As  he  spoke,  MacNab,  without  saying  anything  to  the 
others  of  what  he  feared,  returned  to  his  work  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit ;  Hobson  descended  with  him. 

During  the  whole  night  the  boring  was  continued. 
The  men  worked  in  relays  from  hour  to  hour,  but  all 
that  time  MacNab  and  Hobson  superintended  their 
labour. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  Kellefs  pickaxe 
struck  upon  a  hard  substance  which  gave  out  a  dull 
sound.  The  master-carpenter  felt  it  almost  before  he 
heard  it. 
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"Here  they  are!"  cried  the  soldier.  "They  are 
saved." 

"Hold  your  tongue  and  go  on  with  your  work," 
replied  the  Lieutenant  in  a  choking  voice. 

It  was  just  seventy-six  hours  since  the  avalanche  had 
fallen  upon  the  house. 

Kellet  and  his  companion,  Pond,  resumed  their  work. 
The  depth  of  the  shaft  must  now  have  nearly  reached 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  MacNab  felt  that  all  chance  of 
saving  the  victims  was  over. 

In  less  than  twenty  minutes  the  hard  substance 
which  had  been  struck  was  discovered.  It  was  one 
of  the  rafters.  The  carpenter,  jumping  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  seized  a  pickaxe,  and  sent  the  lathes 
flying  in  all  directions.  In  a  few  minutes  a  large  hole 
was  made. 

At  the  opening  ^  face  appeared;  it  was  scarcely 
recognisable  in  the  gloom. 

The  face  was  Kalumah's  ! 

"  Help,  help  ! "  murmured  the  poor  Esquimaux. 

Hobson  let  himself  down  through  the  aperture.  A 
cold  seized  upon  him,  and  water  mounted  up  to  his 
waist.  Contrary  to  general  expectation,  the  roof  had 
not  been  crushed,  but,  as  MacNab  had  suggested,  the 
house  had  been  driven  down  and  the  water  had 
come  in.  But  fortunately  it  had  not  filled  the  loft, 
though  the  sea  was  a  foot  above  the  floor.  There  was 
still  hope. 
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The  Lieutenant,  advancing  in  the  darkness,  ran 
against  a  body,  and  dragging  it  to  the  aperture,  Pond 
and  Kellet  seized  it,  and  hauled  it  up.  It  was  Thomas 
Black. 

Another  body  was  soon  released,  that  of  Madge. 
Ropes  had  been  let  down  from  the  top  of  the  shaft,  and 
Madge  and  Thomas  Black  Were  drawn  up^  and  slowly 
regained  consciousness  in  the  fresh  ain 

Mrs.  Barnett  still  remained  below.  Jasper  Hobson, 
guided  by  Kalumah,  advanced  to  the  very  end  of  the 
loft,  and  there  he  found  her  whom  he  sought,  lying 
motionless,  her  head  scarcely  a  foot  above  the  water. 
She  appeared  lifeless.  Hobson  took  her  in  his  arm  and 
carried  her  to  the  aperture.  A  few  seconds  later  she 
and  he,  with  Kalumah  and  MacNab,  arrived  at  the 
surface.  Everybody  was  awaiting  her  appearance.  No 
one  spoke ;  they  were  nearly  despjUring. 

The    young    Esquimaux,    herself   so    weak^    threw 
herself  beside  her  friend's  body- 
Mrs.  Barnett  still  breathed  \  her  heart  was  beating ; 
the  pure  air  entering  into  her  lungs  had  restored  her  to 
life.     She  opened  her  eyes  at  last. 

A  cry  of  joy  burst  from  all,  A  cry  of  thankfulness 
which  rose  to  heaven. 

At  this  moment  the  day  began  to  break,  the  sun  was 
rising,  and  throwing  its  first  rays  over  the  ocean. 

Mrs.  Barnett,  by  a  supreme  effort,  rose  to  her  feet 
From   the  mountain  which  had  been  formed  by  the 
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avalanche,  she  looked  all  over  the  island.  Then  with  a 
strange  voice,  she  said  : 

"  The  sea,  the  sea  ! " 

Yes,  on  all  sides  the  sea  was  now  clear  of  ice.  The 
ocean  was  now  visible  from  east  to  west. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


BEHRING  SEA. 


So  the  island,  impelled  by  the  ice-wall,  had  been 
driven  at  a  great  speed  into  Behring  Sea,  after  having 

crossed  the  strait  without  having  run  ashore.      It  was 

•  .       .    . 

still  drifting,  pressed  by  the  irresistible  barrier,  which,  in 

its  turn,  was  hurried  on  by  the  submarine  current.  It 
was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  warm  water  of 
the  ocean,  in  which  it  would  soon  dissolve — and  the  boat 
was  now  useless. 

When  Mrs.  Bamett  had  recovered  she  told  them  in 
a  few  words  what  had  happened  after  the  fall  of  the 
avalanche.  Thomas  Blact,  Madge,  and  Kalumah  had 
been  surprised  by  the  noise  of  the  falling  ice.  They  had 
rushed  to  the  door  and  windows,  but  there  was  no  exit, 
the  house  was  completely  covered  with  sand  and  earth. 
Almost  immediately  afterwards  the  prisoners  heard  the 
crash  of  the  enormous  ice-blocks  which  fell  on  the 
fort. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  felt  the  house  sinking 
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under    the   pressure.      The    base    of  the   island   was 
breaking  through,  and  the  salt  water  began  to  appear. 

They  immediately  Seized  what  provisions  they  could, 
and  hurried  up  into  the  loft.  They  did  this  under  a 
vague  impression  of  self-preservation,  but  what  hope  was 
there  they  would  be  saved  ?  However,  the  loft  appeared 
able  to  resist,  and  it  was  probable  that  two  blocks  of 
ice  rising  above  the  roof  saved  it  from  immediate 
destruction. 

While  they  were  thus  imprisoned  in  the  loft  they 
heard  the  continuous  falling  of  the  ice-blocks  above. 
Below,  the  sea  was  rising.  It  was  a  question  whether 
they  would  be  crushed  or  drowned  first. 

But  by  miracle,  as  one  may  say,  the  solid  roof  of 
the  house  resisted,  and  the  house  itself  having  sunk  a 
little,  stopped ;  but  the  water  was  a  foot  deep  on  the 
loft.  The  prisoners  were  therefore  obliged  to  climb 
upon  the  rafters,  and  there  they  remained  for  hours. 
The  devoted  Kalumah  waited  on  them  all,  and  brought 
food  to  them  »through  the  water.  It  was  impossible 
for  them  tb  save  themselves.  Help  must  come  from 
Outside. 

It  was  a  fearful  situation.  Breathing  was  very  difficult 
in  such  a  vitiated  atmosphere ;  and  in  a  few  hours  more 
Hobson  would  only  have  found  their  dead  bodies. 

Besides,  the  physical  torture  was  increased  by  moral 
fears.  Mrs.  Barnett  understood  what  had  passed.  She 
knew  that  the  ice-wall  had  fallen  upon  the  island,  and 

II.  o 
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that  it  was  being  driven  towards  the  south ;  and  that  is 
why,  as  soon  as  she  opened  her  eyes  above  grdund,  she 
loolced  round  ahd  pronounced  those  words,  to  which  the 
destruction  of  the  boat  leant  a  terrible  significance: 
"  The  sea,  the  sea  r' 

But  at  that  time  tliose  about  her  thought  of  nothing 
biit  of  having  saved  her  and  the  others;  and  so,  not- 
withstanding all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  that  had 
befallen  them,  not  one  of  the  party  had  been  lost. 

But  mattiers  had  not  yet  got  to  the  worst;  the 
dinouetnent  was  hot  far  off. 

Lieutenant  Hobsoh*s  first  care  was  to  take  the  bear- 
ings of  the  island.  It  was  no  use  to  think  of  leaving  it, 
as  tM^  boat  liad  beeh  destroyed  isA  the  Sea  was  perfectly 
open.  Nothing  but  thb  debris  of  the  ice-frall  remained. 
The  sUmtnit  had  crushied  Cape  Bathurst ;  but  the  base, 
deep  in  the  water,  was  driving  the  island  southwards* 

In  searching  the  ruins  of  the  house  the  instruments 
and  maps  belonging  to  Thomas  Black  were  fortunately 
found  uninjured.  The  sky  was  usually  cloudy;  but  the 
sun  showed  occasionally,  ahd  Hobson  was  enabled  to 
take  the  altitude  with  sufficient  accuracy. 

!From  this  observation  they  ascertained  that  Victoria 
Island  was  that  day,  the  i2th  of  May,  in  longitude 
168  deg.  12  min.  West,  and  latitude  63  deg.  37  min.  North. 
This  point  was  looked  oiif  on  the  map,  and  they  dis- 
covered that  they  wer'e  in  Northern  Sound,  between  Cape 
Tchaplih  oh  the  Asiatic  side  and  Cape  Stephens  on  the 
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American  coast,  but  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from 
both. 

"We  must  give  up  all  attempts  to  reach  the  conti- 
nent," said  Mrs.  Bamett 

"Yes,  madam,"  said  Hobson,  "all  hope  of  that  is 
over.  The  current  is  carr)dng  us  out  to  sea  very  rapidly, 
and  we  can  only  expect  to  meet  with  a  whaling  ship — it 
is  our  last  chance." 

"  But  if  ^e  cannot  reach  the  continent,"  said 
Mrs.  Bamett,  "  might  not  the  current  cast  us  on  one  of 
the  islands  in  Behring  Sea  ?  " 

There  was  indeed  a  faint  chance  of  such  a  thing,  and 
the  colonists  seized  the  hope  as  drowning  men  will  grasp 
at  straws.  There  are  numerous  islands  in  Behring  Sea — 
St.  Lawrence,  St.  Matthe\<^,  St.  Paul,  Geoi^e  Island,  ietc. 
Indeed  the  wandering  island  was  not  very  far  from  the 
first  named,  which  is  of  some  extent,  and  surrounded  by 
small  islets ;  and  if  Victoria  Island  passed  it  by,  there 
was  a  chance  that  its  course  might  be  arrested  by 
the  Aleutian  group,  which  bound  Behring  Sea  on  the 
south. 

Yes,  no  doubt  the  island  of  St.  Lawrence  would  be  a 

refuge  for  the  colonists.    If  it  failed,  St.  Matthew,  and  all 

the  group  of  islands  of  which'  it  formed  the  centre,  would 

still  be  available;  but  they  might   never  reach    these 

Aleutian  islands,  which  were  more  than  eight  hundred 

miles    away.      Long  before   they  could    traverse  that 

distance,  Victoria  Island,  worn  by  the  waves  and  melted 
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by  the  sun,  would  have  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  was  any  fixed 
point  at  which  the  advance  of  ice  ceases  to  approach  the 
equator.  It  comes  nearer  in  the  southern  than  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Ice  is  frequently  seen  off  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  about  the  36th  parallel,  while  icebergs  de- 
scending from  the  north  never  pass  46  deg.  north.  But  the 
limit  of  fusion  evidently  depends  upon  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere — in  severe  winters  the  ice  remains  solid  in 
comparatively  low  latitudes,  and  vice  versa. 

Now  this  warm  season  had  set  in  very  early  in  the 
year  1861,  and  would  probably  hasten  the  dissolution  of 
Victoria  Island.  The  waters  of  Behring  Sea  were  green 
and  not  blue,  as  they  always  are,  according  to  Hudson, 
on  the  approach  of  icebergs ;  so  a  catastrophe  might  be 
expected,  and  the  colonists  had  now  no  boat  to  depend 
upon. 

Jasper  Hobson  determined  to  construct  a  raft,  big 
enough  to  carry  them  all  to  the  continent.  He  caused 
wood  to  be  put  together  with  that  object ;  and,  after  all, 
the  chances  of  meeting  with  some  whaling  vessel  were 
not  improbable.  So  MacNab  was  ordered  to  construct 
a  large  raft,  which  would  float  when  the  island  sank  into 
the  sea. 

But  first  it  was  very  necessary  to  prepare  some 
shelter  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  It  appeared 
easiest  to  dig  out  the  old  barracks  which  had  been 
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attached  to  the  principal  house,  the  walls  of  which  were 
still  standing.  Everyone  set  to  work  at  once,  and  in  a 
few  days  they  had  sufficient  shelter  from  the  capricious 
climate. 

They  also  searched  in  the  house,  and  a  great  many 
things,  such  as  tools  and  arms,  furniture,  the  air-pumps, 
and  the  air-reservoir  were  recovered. 

Next  day,  the  13th  of  May,  they  were  obliged  to  give 
up  all  hope  of  drifting  up  to  St.  Lawrence  Island.  Their 
observation  showed  they  were  passing  far  to  the  east  of 
it;  and,  in  fact,  currents  do  not  as  a  rule  run  against 
natural  obstacles,  but  turn  round  them;  so  Lieutenant 
Hobson  understood  that  there  was  not  much  chance  of 
running  aground.  But  the  Aleutian  Islands  cover  so 
many  degrees,  that  it  was  not  impossible  that  they  might 
stop  the  island  in  its  course  if  it  reached  their  neigh- 
bourhood. Though  the  island  was  drifting  very  quickly, 
the  speed  would  decrease  in  proportion  as  the  ice  which 
impelled  it  was  melted. 

Lieutenant  Hobson,  Mr.  Bamett,  Sergeant  Long,  and 
MacNab  often  talked  about  these  things,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  their  island  would  never  reach  Jhe 
Aleutians,  either  because  its  speed  would  diminish,  or 
because  it  would  be  thrown  out  by  the  Behring  current, 
or  because  it  would  be  quickly  dissolved. 

On  the  14th  of  May  the  construction  of  the  immense 
raft  was  commenced.  It  was  necessary  to  make  it  so 
that  it  would  float  high  above  the  sea,  to  avoid  the  wash 
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pf  the  waves.  This  was  a  b;g  und^^rt^^king,  but  the 
wprkmen  did  not  desp^.  The  blacksmith  fortunately 
produced  a  pumber  of  boat^  which  had  been  brought 
away  from  Fort  Reliance,  and  they  were  used  for  fixing 
the  beams  together  firmly. 

The  place  where  the  raft  was  constructed  must  be 
mentioned.  It  was  the  suggestion  of  Hobson.  Instead 
of  having  it  built  on  the  ground,  he  decided  to  have  it 
put  together  on  the  surface  of  the  lagoon.  The  various 
pieces  were  made  rea,dy  ou  the  bank  and  then  thrust 
into  the  \yater,  where  they  were  easily  ajdjusted  This 
method  had  two  advantages;  in  the  first  place,  the 
carpenter  was  at  once  able  tq  judge  of  the  point  of 
fiipt^tion,  and  the  stability  which  he  |p\^t  give  tQ  tb^ 
raft  Secondly,  supposii;ig  Victoi;ia  Island  ^iji  Qielt,  the 
raft  would  be  already  in. the  water,  and  \^Quld  not  suffer 
from  the  shocks  which  the  breaking  ^p  of  the  shafts 
would  necessarily  impart. 

During  the  construction  of  the  raff  JIobsQ.n,  fre- 
quently wandered  along  the  coast;,  son\etimes  alone, 
sometimes  with  Mrs.  Barnett.  |5?  tool:  pote  of  the 
condition  pf  the  sea  and  the  ^hanging  curves  of  the 
fpast-line. 

Frequently  h[p  B^ould  g^?p  ovei:  the  horizon, 
which  was  absolutely  f^ep  from  i9ebergs.  |n  yaii^  jie 
sought  fq^  ?hip?.  TJie  solitude  pf  the  ocea^j  W4s  only 
dist\irbecl  \j  a  feyp'  whales,  ^hich  came  tQ  (<p^^  HRP.^^  the 
animalcwla  which  abpi;n4  in  those  waters,    Qcc^lpniJly 
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floating  pieces  of  timber,  ijrpbably  carried  from  warip 
climates,  were  observed. 

On  the  1 6th  of  May  Mrs.  Bamett  and  Madge  took  a 
walk  together  along  that  portipn  of  the  island  between 
Cape  Bathurst  and  Port  Bamett  It  was  a  beautiful 
warm  day;  the  snow  had  departed  for  some  time,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  recall  winter,  except  the  rapidly 
melting  remains  of  the  avalanche.  Before  long  even 
these  would  have  departed. 

The  appearance  of  Victoria  Island  was  certainly 
curious,  and  less  anxiotis  eyes  would  have  ^^-zed  over  it 
with  interest.  Vegetation  had  advanced  more  rapidly 
than  usual,  in  consequence  of  the  naild  weather,  and 
Mrs.  Joliffe's  garden  ^as  particularly  fruitful.  All  the 
trees  were  budding  fast.  Leaves  and  flowers  were  no 
longer  of  a  pale  hue,  but  were  more  vividly  coloured ; 
and  indeed,  the  arctic  l^nd^cape  ^as  quite  transformed ; 
in  a  parallel  of  latitude  similar  to  Chri^tiania  or  Stock- 
holm in  Europe — for  to  that  temperature  had  the  island 
now  reached. 

But  Mrs.  Bamett  did  not  care  for  this  display  which 
nature  had  prepared  for  her.  She  could  not  alter  fate. 
She  felt  the  impending  catastrophe  equally  with  the 
hupdreds  of  animals  which  collected  ixi  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  factory.  Foxes,  martens,  ermines,  lynxqs, 
beavers,  musk-rats,  and  even  wolves,  rendered  less 
savage  by  the  approaching  danger,  4rew  nearer  an^ 
nearer  to  their  dreaded  enemy  man,  as  if  he  could  save 
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them.  It  was  a  tacit  and  instinctive  recognition  of 
human  superiority,  but  in  circumstances  where  superiority 
would  not  avail. 

No,  Mrs.  Barnett  did  not  care  for  these  things,  and 
she  continued  to  look  upon  the  boundless  and  pitiless 
ocean. 

"  My  poor  Madge ! "  she  said,  one  day,  "  I  have 
brought  you  to  this  terrible  pass,  you  who  served  me  so 
faithfully,  and  whose  friendship  deserves  a  very  different 
reward.    Will  you  forgive  me  ?  " 

"  There  is  only  one  thing  in  the  world  which  I  could 
not  forgive  you,  dear,"  replied  Madge,  "  and  that  is,  a 
death  which  I  did  not  share  with  you." 

"  Oh  Madge,  Madge  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Barnett,  "  if  my 
death  would  serve  those  with  us  here  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  die." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Madge,  "you  have  no  longer 
any  hope  then  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Mrs.  Barnett,  as  she  threw  herself  into 
her  friend's  arms. 

The  womanly  nature  triumphed  for  the  moment  over 
that  masculine  mind — and  who  would  not  excuse  such  a 
weakness  under  the  circumstances  ? 

Mrs.  Barnett  sobbed,  and  tears  rolled  down  her 
cheeks. 

"  Madge,  Madge,"  she  said,  "  do  not  say  that  I  have 
been  weeping,  do  not  tell  them  that" 

"  Indeed,  no,"  replied  Madge ;  "  but  they  would  not 
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believe  me  if  I  said  so.  It  is  only  a  passing  weakness. 
Cheer  up,  be  yourself,  take  courage  ! " 

"But  do  you  still  hope  then?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Bamett,  looking  stedfastly  at  her  companion. 

"  I  always  hope,"  replied  Madge  simply. 

But  hope  could  no  longer  be  sustained,  when  a 
few  days  afterwards  the  wandering  island  passed  the 
St  Matthew  group  of  islands  at  a  distance,  and  there  was 
no  longer  any  land  which  they  could  reach  in  Behring 
Sea. 


CHAPTER   XX. 


AT  SEA. 


Victoria  Island  was  now  drifting  about  in  the  widest 
part  of  Behring  Sea — six  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest 
of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  two  hundred  from  the 
nearest  continent.  Its  speed  varied  considerably;  but 
supposing  it  continued  at  its  present  pace,  three  weeks 
at  least  must  elapse  before  it  would  reach  the  southern 
boundary  of  Behring  Sea. 

Could  the  island  last  for  that  time  in  water  the  mean 
temperature  of  which  was  50  degrees  Fahrenheit  ? 

Hobson  hurried  the  construction  of  the  raft,  which 
MacNab  wished  to  make  as  solid  as  possible,  for  they 
would  have  to  sail  a  long  distance,  unless  they  met  with 
some  vessel  before  they  reached  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

However,  no  important  change  had  taken  place  in 
Victoria  Island.  Expeditions  were  made  daily,  but  it 
was  necessary  to  be  very  cautious,  for  pieces  of  the 
island  might  break  off  at  any  time  and  separate  the 
party.     Indeed,  those  that  undertook  these  explorations 
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frequently,  startejd  with,  the  i(^a  of  af icpr  i;eturning  again. 
The  deep  gulf  near  Cape  Michael  had  riow  re-opened, 
and  extended  quite  a  mile  ii;ito  the  interior,  as  far  as  the 
dried-up  bed  of  the  little  river.  It  was  feared  that  it 
would  soon  follow  up  the  water-course  itself,  which 
naturally  was  protected  by  a  very  thin  crust  of  ice.  If 
this  should  happen,  the  whole  of  the  portion  of  the 
island  beyond  the  river  would  disappear — that  is  to  say, 
the  colonists  would  lose  many  square  miles  of  their 
territory.  Hobson  therefore  cautioned  his  companions 
not  to  go  beyond  the  streani  unless  obliged,  for  a  rough 
sea  might  cut  them  off  from  their  companions. 

However,  soundings  were  taken  in  many  places  to 
find  out  the  relative  thickness  of  the  ice;  and  it  was 
ascertained  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  pf  Cape  Bathurst, 
npt  only  was  the  earth  and  sand  deeper,  which  was  of 
little  importance,  but  the  ice  was  thickest  there  too. 
This  was  very  fortunate.  The  holes  through  which  they 
had  sounded  were  kept  open,  so  that  they  might  mea- 
sure the  base  qf  the  island  daily.  Its  diminution  was 
slow  but  certain  every  day,  and  they  estimated  that  it 
could  not  last  more  than  three  weeks  longer. 

During  the  week  from  the  19th  to  the  2Sth  pf  May 
the  weather  was  very  bad.  A  violent  tempest  came  on ; 
the  lightning  flashed,  thunder  roared,  and  the  sea,  im- 
pelled by  a  strong  north-west  wind,  broke  oyer  the 
island,  which  shook  visibly.  All  the  colonists  were  on 
the  qui  vwCf  ready  to  takf(  to  the  raft,  whipb  wa$  yearly 
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finished.  They  even  carried  some  provisions  and  fresh 
water  on  board. 

Rain  fell  in  torrents ;  the  earth  was  washed  away  on 
the  hills,  and  the  ice  was  melted  in  many  places.  The 
inhabitants  hastened  to  fill  up  any  fissures  with  earth 
and  sand,  to  protect  the  ice  from  the  action  of  the  air. 
But  for  this  precaution,  the  soil  would  soon  have  been 
perforated  like  a  colander. 

This  storm  caused  irreparable  damage  to  the  woods 
bordering  the  lagoon.  The  earth  was  carried  away  from 
the  roots  of  the  trees  in  large  numbers.  In  one  night 
the  aspect  of  this  part  of  the  island  was  changed.  A  few 
groups  of  birch-trees  and  pines  had  alone  resisted  the 
tempest.  There  was  no  mistaking  this  warning.  Every- 
one perceived  that  the  island  was  giving  way — everyone 
except  Thomas  Black,  who  did  not  seem  to  care  for 
anything. 

During  the  storm  Sabine  the  hunter  left  his  hut, 
in  the  fog,  and  fell  into  a  large  hole  which  had  opened 
during  the  night,  on  the  very  place  formerly  occupied  by 
the  chief  house  of  the  fort. 

Hitherto  this  house,  buried  under  the  earth  and 
sand,  and  three-quarters  engulfed,  had  remained  fixed  in 
the  ice-crust ;  but,  no  doubt,  the  undulations  of  the  sea 
had  enlarged  the  hole,  and  the  house  had  sunk  down 
altogether.  The  earth  and  sand  had  fallen  down  after  it 
into  the  raging  sea  beneath. 

Sabine's  companions,  hearing  his  cries,  hurried  to  the 
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crevasse  just  in  time  to  save  him,  as  he  clung  to  the 
slippery  sides,  and  he  was  pulled  out,  having  experienced 
only  a  ducking. 

Later  on  the  colonists  saw  the  beams  of  the  house, 
which  had  slipped  from  under  the  ice,  floating  about 
in  the  sea.  This  was  the  wors^  misfortune  which  had 
happened,  for  the  waves  would  now  be  able  to  eat  a  way 
into  the  island,  through  the  fissure,  like  an  enormous 
cancer. 

On  the  25th  May  the  wind  veered  to  the  north-east, 
but  only  blew  a  strong  breeze.  The  wind  ceased  and 
the  sea  went  down.  The  night  passed  quietly,  and  in 
the  morning  Hobson  was  enabled  to  take  an  observation. 
At  midday  the  position  of  the  island  was  56  deg.  13  min. 
north  latitude,  170  deg.  23  min.  longitude. 

The  speed  of  the  island  had  been  very  great,  for  it 
had  drifted  nearly  eight  hundred  miles  since  the  thaw 
had  set  in. 

This  rapid  progress  gave  Hobson  some  hope. 

"My  friends,"  said  he,  pointing  out  their  position 
on  the  map  to  his  companions,  "  do  you  see  the 
Aleutian  Islands?  They  are  now  only  two  hundred 
miles  from  us ;  we  shall  probably  reach  them  in  eight 
days." 

"  Eight  days ! "  replied  Sergeant  Long,  shaking  his 
head.     "  Eight  days  is  a  long  time." 

"  I  may  tell  you,"  said  Hobson,  "  that  if  our 
island    had    followed    the    i68th    meridian    it    would 
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have  now  reached  Ihe  parallel  ot  those  islands,  but 
the  Behring  current  has  been  carrying  it  south- 
west." 

This  observation  was  correct  The  current  was 
apparently  carrying  the  island  out  of  sight  of  all  land, 
even  away  from  the  Ale*utians. 

Mrs.  Barnett  studied  the  map  in  silence.  She  saw 
the  pencil-mark  which  indicated  their  position  on  the 
chart,  which  was  drawn  on  a  large  scale,  so  their  island 
looked  but  a  tiny  speck  on  the  expanse  of  Behring  Sea. 
She  retraced  their  whole  journey,  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  them  by  -the  immutable  direction  of 
the  currents,  by  which  they  had  been  carried  away 
from  all  the  islands  and  botti  continents,  towards  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

She  fell  into  a  melancholy  train  of  thought,  but  at 
length  rousing  herself,  she  said : 

"  Could  not  something  be  done  to  direct  the  course 
of  the  island  ?  In  eight  days  at  this  speed  we  should 
reach  the  last  of  the  Aleutians." 

"  Those  eight  days  are  in  the  hands  of  Providence," 
replied  Hobson  bravely.  "We  are  in  the  hands  of 
God." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you  so  far/'  replied  Mrs.  Barnett ; 
"but  remember  that  *  Heaven  helps  those  who  help 
themselves.'    Cannot  we  do  anything? " 

Hobson  shook  his  head  doubtfully.  For  his  own 
part  he  knew  of  but  one  means  of  safety — the  raft. 
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But  were  they  to  embark  at  once,  and  make  what  sail 
they  could  to  the  nearest  land  ? 

He  consulted  his  friends,  and  all  agreed  that  they 
had  better  wait  until  they  were  forced  to  go.  For  the 
raft  was  only  a  last  resource ;  the  waves  would  continu- 
ally break  over  it  if  they  launched  it,  and  it  would  not 
travel  half  as  fast  as  the  island.  Besides,  as  the  wind 
generally  blew  from  the  east,  it  would  most  likely  carry 
the  raft  away  from  all  land. 

They  could  only  wait,  for,  after  all,  the  current  was 
drifting  them  rapidly  towards  the  Aleutian  Islands; 
when  they  got  nearfer  they  would  consult  ^s  to  their 
proceedings* 

This  was  the  t^risest  course  after  all.  And  in  eight 
days,  if  the  speed  was  continued,  the  island  would  be 
stopped  by  the  southern  shore  of  Behring  Sea,  in  safety, 
or  hurried  to  the  south-west  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
lost  for  ever. 

But  the  fatality  which  had  pursued  the  unhappy 
colonists  had  one  more  shaft  in  its  quiver  of  ill-luck. 
The  speed  of  the  island  diminished. 

On  the  night  of  the  26th  May  the  position  of 
the  island  changed  once  again,  and  very  seriously.  It 
turned  half  round,  and  the  remaining  icebergs  which  had 
bounded  the  north  shore  were  now  on  the  south  side. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  the  castaways  saw 
the  sun  rise  over  Cape  Esquimaux  instead  of  behind 
Port  Barnett. 
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What  would  the  consequence  of  this  change  be? 
— would  the  icebergs  separate  from  the  island  ? 

Each  one  felt  a  presentiment  of  some  new  mis- 
foq^une,  and  there  was  no  need  to  explain  Kellet's 
observation :  "  Before  evening  we  shall  have  lost  our 
propeller." 

Kellet  meant  that  the  icebergs  would  be  no  longer 
behind  them.  It  was  by  their  speed  that  the  island  had 
been  impelled  so  quickly,  for,  for  each  foot  above 
water  there  were  six  below  it.  This  thickness  of  ice 
acted  on  by  the  current  had  of  course  very  great 
influence  on  the  island,  which,  deprived  of  the  icebergs, 
would  have  but  little  motion  left. 

Yes,  Kellet  was  right.  Victoria  Island  would  then 
be  like  a  steamship  deprived  of  its  masts  and  screw. 

No  one  replied  to  Kellet^s  observation.  Scarcely 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  when  a  terrible 
cracking  noise  was  heard.  The  tops  of  the  icebergs 
shook,  then  broke  away,  and  the  remaining  masses  were 
carried  by  the  current  far  away  to  the  south. 
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Three  hours  later  the  ice-wall  had  disappeared,  so  it 
was  evident  the  island  was  now  stationaiy,  and  that  the 
force  of  the  current  was  below  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Observations  were  taken  at  midday,  and  again 
twenty-four  hours  afterwards.  It  was  then  ascertaihed 
that  Victoria  Island  had  not  advanced  a  mile. 

Their  only  chance  of  safety  was  that  they  might  be 
picked  up  by  some  whaling  vessel,  either  on  the  island, 
or  when  they  had  taken  to  the  raft,  after  the  sinking  of 
their  ice-island. 

They  were  now  in  54  deg.  33  min.  latitude,  and 
177  deg.  19  min.  longitude,  several  hundred  miles  from 
the  nearest  land,  namely,  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

Hobson  called  his  companions  together  to  consult 
with  him  what  was  best  to  be  done. 

All  agreed  that  it  would  be  best  to  remain  on  tha 
island  and  wait  as  long  as  possible,  and  only  take  to  the 
raft  as  a  last  resource. 

II.  p 
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They  would  wait  still. 

So  the  raft  was  completed.  MacNab  had  constructed 
a  large  cabin  upon  it,  in  which  all  could  find  some 
shelter.  A  mast  had  been  made,  which  could  be 
"  stepped,"  if  necessary,  and  the  sails  intended  for  the 
boat  were  ready.  The  whole  structure  was  very  strong ; 
and  if  the  wind  blew  from  the  right  quarter,  and  the  sea 
were  not  too  rough,  this  rude  arrangement  of  planks  and 
beams  might  save  their  lives.  ' 

"  Nothing  is  impossible  to  Him  who  rules  the  winds 
and  waves,"  said  Mrs.  Barnett. 

Hobson  had  made  an  inventory  of  their  supplies* 
The  stores  had  been  abundant,  but  the  avalanche  had 
considerably  diminished  their  stock,  though  there  were 
plenty  of  animals  still  on  the  island,  and  the  moss  and 
shrubs  were  sufficient  to  nourish  them.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  supplement  the  dried  meat  in  store, 
and  a  few  reindeer  and  hares  were  slaughtered  by  the 
hunters. 

The  health  of  the  colonists  was  good,  they  had  not 
suffered  much  during  the  mild  winter,  and  all  the 
trouble  they  had  gone  through  had  not  affected  their 
physical  strength.  But  it  must  be  confessed  they  did 
not  relish  the  idea  of  abandoning  the  island,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  of  it  abandoning  them.  They  feared 
to  float  upon  the  surface  of  that  immense  sea,  on  such 
a  frail  raft,  subject  to  all  the  caprices  of  the  waves. 
Even  in  moderate  weather  the  sea  would  dash  over 
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them,  and  make  them  extremely  uncomfortable,  to  say 
the  least  of  it.  Besides^  none  of  the  meii  were  sailors, 
and  as  such,  accustomed  to  the  sea.  They  were  all 
soldiers  trained  to  the  Company's  service.  'Rieir  island 
was  fragile  and  only  rested  on  a  thin  slip  of  ice ;  but 
above  the  ice  was  earth,  and  trees,  and  shrubs.  It  was 
absolutely  indifferent  to  the  action  of  the  waves,  and 
appeared  motionless.  They  had  all  become  attached  to 
Victoria  Island,  upon  which  they  had  liv^d  nearly  two 
years.  They  knew  every  portion  of  it,  which  they  had 
cultivated,  and  which,  in  fact,  had  resisted  so  many 
convulsions  of  nature.  Yes,  they  would  not  quit  it 
without  great  regret,  and  they  would  not  part  from  it 
till  it  was  actually  disappearing  under  their  feet. 

Lieutenant  Hobson  knew  the  feelings  of  his  men, 
and  understood  them.  He  knew  that  they  objected  to 
embark  on  the  raft  j  but  the  end  must  soon  come,  for 
grave  symptoms  already  appeared,  and  the  warning  could 
not  be  neglected. 

We    may  describe   this    raft.     It    was    thirty    feet 

square,  and  rose  two  feet  above  the  sea,  therefore  the 

small  waves  would  pass  by  it,  but  it  w^s  evident  that 

any  swell  of  the  sea  would  break  over  it.     In  the  centre 

of  it,  the  master-carpenter  had  constructed  a  deck-house 

which  would  hold  twenty  people;   all  round  it  were. 

lockers  for  provisions  and  water,  solidly  bolted  to  the 

deck.     The  mast,  thirty  feet  high,  was  attached  to  the 

deck-house,  and  supported  by  "  stays  "  fastened  to  each 

p  2 
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corner  -of  the  raft.  This  mast  would  carry  a  square 
sail,  which  could  only  be  of  service  with  the  wind  astern. 
A  rudder  was  necessary,  and  one  was  fitted,  but  very 
roughly. 

Such  was  the  raft  on  which  twenty  people  were  to 
embark,  without  counting  the  baby.  At  that  time 
it  was  floating  in  the  lake  at  anchor.  It  had  certainly 
been  constructed  with  more  care  than  shipwrecked 
mariners  could  have  bestowed  upon  it.  It  was  more 
solid  and  better  arranged,  but  it  was  but  a  raft 
after  all. 

On  the  ist  of  June  a  curious  incident  occurred.  A 
soldier  named  Hope  went  to  fetch  some  water  from  the 
lagoon  for  cooking  purposes,  but  when  Mrs.  Joliffe 
tasted  it,  she  found  it  was  salt.  She  called  the  man 
back  and  told  him  she  wanted  fresh  water,  not  sea 
water. 

Hope  replied  that  he  had  drawn  it  from  the  lake. 
A  dissension  ensued,  in  the  midst  of  which  Hobson 
came  in.  When  he  heard  Hope's  affirmation,  he  turned 
pale,  and  hurried  to  the  lagoon. 

The  water  was  actually  salt.  It  was  evident  that  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  had  given  way,  and  the  sea  had 
flowed  in. 

As  soon  as  this  became  known,  every  one  was  seized 
with  a  terrible  fear. 

"  There  is  no  more  fresh  water  1 "  they  cried  in 
despair.  > 
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And,  in  fact,  Lake  Bamett  had  disappeared,  as 
Pauline  River  had  done. 

But  Hobson  hastened  to  reassure  his  friends  res- 
pecting potable  water. 

"  There  is  no  want  of  ice,  my  friends,"  said  he,  "  you 
need  not  be  afraid.  We  can  easily  break  off  a  piece  of 
the  island  at  any  time,  and  I  do  not  think  we  shall  be 
able  to  drink  it  all,"  he  added,  with  an  attempt  at  a 
smile. 

It  is  known  that  in  freezing,  the  salt  always  separates 
from  sea  water ;  so  the  colonists  cut  out  a  few  blocks  of 
ice  and  melted  them,  not  only  for  present  wants,  but  also 
to  fill  the  casks  on  the  raft 

However,  this  new  warning  could  not  be  neglected. 
It  was  evident  that  the  island  was  now  melting  away  at 
the  base — the  soil  might  give  way  at  any  moment,  so 
Hobson  forbade  his  men  to  go  far  from  headquarters. 

It  seemed  that  the  animals  also  had  a  presentiment 
of  approaching  danger.  They  assembled  near  the  site 
of  the  fort,  and  since  the  disappearance  of  the  fresh 
water,  they  had  begun  to  liqk  the  ice-blocks  which  pro- 
truded through  the  soil.  They  were  all  very  uneasy,  and 
some  of  them  seemed  half  mad,  particularly  the  wolves, 
which  would  occasionally  rush  up  in  bands  and  then  run 
away  again,  uttering  pitiable  cries.  The  furred  animals 
remained  together  round  the  circular  pits  which  had 
been  sunk  to  the  buried  house.  There  were  several 
hundreds  of  these  animals,  and  the  bear  roamed  about 
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inoffensively  amongst  them.  He  was  very  lestless,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  he  was  asking  protection  against  the 
impending  danger. 

The  birds  too,  which  had  hitherto  been  very 
numerous,  flew  away  in  great  numbers.  Considerable 
flocks  of  the  strongest  winged,  such  as  swans,  took  flight 
for  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Their  departure  was  noticed 
and  remarked  upon  by  Mrs.  Barnett  and  Madge,  who 
were  walking  along  the  beach,  and  they  considered  it  a 
bad  omen. 

"  You  see  the  birds  are  leaving  us,"  said  Mrs.  Barnett, 
"  though  there  is  plenty  of  food  for  them  stilL  Depend 
upon  it,  Madge,  they  have  good  reason." 

"Yes,"  replied  Madge,  "thair  instinct  suggests 
flight.  But  we  ought  to  profit  by  the  warning;  and 
the  other  animals  appear  more  uneasy  than  usual." 

That  day  Hobson  decided  to  put  nearly  all  the  pro- 
visions, and  all  the  utensils  necessary  for  camping,  on 
board  the  raft.  He  decided  also  that  they  should  all 
embark  upon  it. 

But  just  then  the  sea  was  very  rough,  and  the  little 
Llediterranean  was  just  as  much  agitated  as  the  exterior 
water  of  the  sea.  Indeed,  it  was  rougher,  for,  in  such  a 
small  space,  the  waves  dashed  up  very  high,  and  broke 
furiously  upon  the  banks.  There  was  quite  a  storm  in 
the  lakes.  The  raft  was  terribly  tossed  about,  and  the 
water  dashed  over  it  incessantly,  so  all  embaikation  of 
provisions  or  effects  had  to  be  suspended 
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Under  such  circumstances,  Hobson  could  not  insist 
upon  his  orders  being  carried  out,  so  they  passed 
another  night  upon  the  island,  hoping  to  be  able  to 
embark  next  day. 

The  night  was  finer  than  they  expected.  The  wind 
fell,  and  the  sea  went  down  by  degrees.  It  was  only  one 
of  those  quickly-passing  storms,  and,  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  the  ocean  was  again  calm,  and  even  the 
lake  was  not  violently  agitated. 

Certainly  the  island  had  escaped  for  the  present ;  but 
it  was  better  that  it  should  be  broken  by  degrees  than 
sunk  by  a  tempest,  as  must  happen  sooner  or  later.  But 
it  was  hoped^  the  catastrophe  would  not  occup  during  a 
storm. 

To  the  tempest  a  light  fog  succeeded,  but  it  threatened 
to  get  thicker  during  the  night.  It  came  from  the  north, 
and  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  island. 

Before  going  to  bed  Hobson  inspected  the  moorings 
of  the  raft,  which  had  been  attached  to  the  trunks  of 
some  large  birch-trees.  As  an  extra  precaution,  he 
fastened  them  more  tightly ;  so,  should  the  worst  come 
to  the  worst,  the  raft  would  only  be  carried  across  the 
lake,  where  it  could  easily  be  recovered  if  it  got  adrift. 
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FOUR  DAYS   MORE. 


The  night  was  calm ;  Hobson  got  up  early  next  morn- 
ing, and  resolved  to  set  about  the  embarkation  that  day. 
So  he  went  down  to  the  lake  at  once. 

The  fog  was  still  thick,  but  the  rays  of  the  sun  could 
be  seen  above  it.  The  sky  was  clear,  and  the  day 
promised  to  be  hot. 

When  Hobson  reached  the  shores  of  the  lake  he 
could  not  distinguish  anything,  in  consequence  of  the 
fog.  As  he  was  endeavouring  to  make  out  the  raft,  he 
was  joined  by  Mrs.  Barnett,  Madge,  and  some  others  of 
his  party. 

The  fog  lifted  by  degrees  from  the  surface  of  the 
water,  but  the  raft  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

At  last  the  breeze  cleared  the  fog  away  entirely. 

There  was  no  raft ;  there  was  no  longer  a  lake ;  the 
sea  stretched  out  before  them  unconfined  I 

Hobson  could  not  restrain  a  gesture  of  despair  ;  and 
when  he  and  his  companions  looked  round  about  them 
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they  saw  nothing  but  the  ocean  on  every  side.  A  cry  of 
terror  broke  from  them  all — their  island  was  nothing  now 
but  an  islet ! 

During  the  previous  night  six^sevcnths  of  the  island 
had  floated  ^way ;  it  had  been  carried  silently  off  to  sea, 
without  the  slightest  shock,  and  the  raft  had  drifted 
away  with  it.  The  last  hope  of  the  colonists  had  now 
disappeared. 

They  were  now  quite  despairing ;  without  resources, 
without  any  means  of  escape,  what  could  they  do? 
Some  of  the  soldiers  went  mad,  and  would  have  thrown 
themselves  into  the  sea  had  not  Mrs.  Barnett  withstood 
them.     They  turned  back,  some  of  them  in  tears. 

There  was  now  actually  no  apparent  hope  for  the 
colonists.  Their  position  was  really  terrible;  twenty- 
one  persons  crowded  together  on  a  little  bit  of  ice,  which 
would  open  beneath  their  feet.  With  the  larger  portion 
of  the  island  the  wooded  hills  had  disappeared.  Not  a 
tree  was  left ;  and  they  had  no  timber  whatever,  except 
the  planks  of  which  their  rude  hut  was  composed — a 
supply  of  wood  quite  insufficient  for  a  raft.  Their  lives 
were  now  limited  to  the  duration  of  the  ice — a  few  days 
at  most,  for  June  had  set  in,  and  the  thermometer  was 
above  68  deg.*rahrenheit. 

During  that  day  Hobson  thought  he  would  make  a 
reconnaissance,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  other  and 
thicker  place  of  refuge.  Mrs.  Barnett  and  Madge 
accompanied  bim. 
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<'Dq  you  stiU  hope?"  sai4  Mts.  Bamett  to  ber 
faithful  companioQ. 

"  I  do,"  replied  Madge.     "  I  always  hope." 

Mrs.  Bamett  did  not  reply.  Thcy  walked  rapidly 
along  the  shore.  All  this  part  of  the  coast  as  far  as 
Cape  Esquimaux,  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  remained 
uninjured.  The  fracture  had  begun  at  Cape  Esquimaux, 
and  continuing  inland,  had  followed  a  curved  line 
towards  the  extreme  point  of  the  lagoon.  From  that 
point  the  newly-made  seashore  was  the  same  which  had 
formerly  been  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Towards  the  upper 
side  of  the  lake  was  another  fracture,  which  extended  to 
the  coast  between  Cape  Bathurst  anywhere  Port  Bamett 
had  been.  The  island  was  now  a  long  bapd  of  ice  about 
a  mile  wide. 

Of  the  hundred  and  forty  square  nxiles,  which  the 
island  had  once  contained,  but  twenty  remained. 

Lieutenant  Hobson  paid  great  attention  to  the  new 
formation  of  the  island,  and  perceived  that  the  thickest 
portion  was  where  the  fort  had  been  built  He  therefore 
determined  to  keep  the  headquarters  where  they  were, 
and,  curiously  enough,  the  animals  congregated  there  too, 
as  if  by  instinct. 

They  found  out  that  a  number  of  tlft  poor  animals 
had  been  carried  away,  as  well  as  some  of  the  dogs 
which  had  been  wandering  about.  But  a  great  many 
ruminants  still  remained)  and  the  bear  continued  to 
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wander  restlessly  up  and  down  the  curtailed  iqe-field, 
^s  if  in  a  page. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  Hobson  and  his 
companions  returned.  They  found  all  their  friends 
assembled  in  silence,  not  wishing  to  hear  or  to  see 
anything.  Mrs.  JolifTe  was  preparing  some  food;  the 
hunter  S.abine,  less  melancholy  than  his  companions,  had 
gone  in  search  of  some  fresh  venison.  The  astronomer 
was  seated  by  himself  and  looking  at  the  sea  in  an  absent 
way.  He  did  not  appear  as  if  anything  could  astonish 
him  nowr 

Jasper  Hobi^on  tol4  his  companions  the  result  of 
his  observations.  He  sf  i4  that  they  Y^ex^  safest  where 
|hey  were^  and  recommended  them  no(  to  go  far  from 
that  spot,  for  there  were  signs  of  another  rupture  half 
way  to  Cape  Esquimaux.  It  was  probable,  therefore, 
^hat  the  island  would  he  still  further  reduced  very  soon, 
and  they  could  do  nothing. 

The  day  was  really  very  warm.  The  ice  which  they 
had  dug  up  for  drinking-water  actually  melted  before  the 
fire  could  be  lighted ;  pieces  of  the  coast  fell  away  into 
the  sea  in  slices,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  island 
was  rapidly  sinking,  as  the  )Da^e  was  worn  away  by  the 
tepid  water. 

None  of  the  colonists  got  much  sleep  during  the 
night.  Who  could  have  slept  under  the  circumstances? 
Who  but  the  Kttle  child? — which  still  smiled  at  his 
mother,  who  would  not  leave  him  for  a  nioment. 
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The  sun  rose  next  morning,  the  4th  of  June,  in 
a  cloudless  sky.  No  change  had  taken  place  during 
the  night. 

That  day  a  blue-fox  took  refuge  in  the  hut,  and 
would  not  go  out.  Martens,  ermines,  polar-hares,  musk- 
rats,  and  beavers  swarmed  upon  the  site  of  the  fort, 
like  a  band  of  domestic  animals.  The  wolves  alone  did 
not  appear.  They  had  evidently  been  swallowed  up 
when  the  island  broke  away.  As  if  by  presentiment, 
the  bear  had  remained  near  Cape  Bathurst,  and  the 
other  animals  did  not  appear  to  notice  him.  The 
colonists  themselves,  now  familiarised  with  the  enormous 
brute,  let  him  come  and  go  as  he  chose.  The  common 
danger  had  brought  down  instinct  and  intelligence  to 
the  same  level 

Just  before  midday  the  colonists  experienced  a  vivid 
emotion,  which  unfortunately  only  ended  in  disappoint- 
ment 

Sabine  the  hunter,  who  had  been  watching  from 
the  highest  point  of  the  islet,  suddenly  cried  out : 

"A  ship,  a  ship  I" 

Everyone  jumped  up  as  if  they  had  been  electrified, 
and  rushed  up  to  the  hunter.  Hobson  looked  at  him 
inquiringly. 

Sabine  simply  pointed  to  the  east  to  a  sort  of  white 
vapour  on  the  horizon.  Each  one  looked  at  it  without 
speaking  a  word,  and  saw  the  form  of  a  ship  growing 
more  and  more  distinct 
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No  doubt  about  it  The  vessel  was  probably  a 
whaler,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  the  hiiU  was 
visible. 

Unfortunately  the  ship  had  come  up  on  the  east, 
that  is  to  say  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  from  which 
the  raft  had  drifted.  The  whaler  therefore  had  only 
come  by  chance,  and  not,  in  consequence  of  meeting 
with  the  raft,  to  search  for  the  castaways. 

Now,  would  the  ship  perceive  the  islet  so  low  down 
in  the  water  ?  Was  the  vessel  approaching — ^would  those 
on  board  perceive  the  signals  made  to  them  ?  In  open 
day  in  such  a  bright  sunlight  it  was  scarcely  probable. 
Had  it  been  night  they  could  have  made  a  fire  with  the 
planks  of  the  house;  but  the  ship  would  have  dis- 
appeared before  darkness  set  in,  which  only  lasted  an 
hour.  But,  nevertheless,  signals  were  made  and  guns 
fired  from  the  island. 

Meantime  the  ship  kept  approaching.  They  could 
see  its  three  masts.  Evidently  it  was  a  whaler  from  New 
Archangel,  which,  having  doubled  the  peninsula  of 
Alaska,  was  on  its  way  to  Behring  Strait.  It  was  to 
windward  of  the  island,  on  the  starboard  tack,  with  all 
sails  set,  and  going  northwards.  A  sailor  would  have 
seen  at  once  that  the  ship  would  not  pass  near  the  islet, 
but  perhaps  it  might  be  perceived. 

"  If  they  do  see  us,"  whispered  Hobson  to  Sergeant 
Long,  "  they  will  most  likely  give  us  a  wide  berth." 

Jasper  Hobson  was  right.     Ships  in  these  latitudes 
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always  keep  clear  of  icebergs  and  floes.  They  are 
floating  rocks  against  which  they  may  strike,  particularly 
at  night,  so  they  always  avoid  them  carefully.  This 
vessel  would  most  likely  act  in  the  same  way  as  soon  as 
it  perceived  the  islet. 

The  castaways  endured  all  the  gradations  between 
hope  and  despair.  Their  sufferings  may  be  imagined 
but  cannot  be  described.  Till  two  o*clock  that  afternoon 
they  believed  that  Providence  had  taken  pity  on  them 
at  last,  and  that  help  was  at  hand — that  they  were  saved. 
The  ship  was  still  approaching  obliquely.  They  made 
signal  after  signal.  They  fired  guns,  they  even  made  a 
thick  smoke  with  some  of  the  burning  planks  of  the  hut — 
but  all  in  vain.  They  were  not  perceived,  or,  if  so,  they 
were  avoided. 

At  half-past  two  the  vessel  luffed  up  a  point,  and 
bore  away  to  the  north-east. 

An  hour  later  nothing  of  it  but  a  white  vapout  was 
visible,  and  soon  it  had  disappeared  altogether. 

Then  Kellet,  uttering  shouts  of  maniacal  laughter, 
rolled  himself  upon  the  ground.  They  thought  he  had 
gone  mad* 

Mrs.  Barnett  looked  Madge  stedfastly  in  the  face,  as 
if  to  ask  her  if  she  still  hoped. 

But  Madge  turned  away  her  head. 

That  same  evening  a  loud  cracking  was  heard,  and  a 
large  piece  of  the  island  broke  off  and  sank.     The  cries 
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of  the  poor  drowning  animals  were  terrible   to  hear. 
There  was  nothing  now  left  of  the  island  but  the  portion 
between  the  site  of  the  Fort  and  Cape  Bathurst 
There  was  nothing  remaining  but  a  strip  of  ice  I 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 


ON  A  PIECE  OF  ICE. 


An  irregular  triangular  piece  of  ice,  measuring  a 
hundred  feet  at  the  base,  and  scarcely  a  hundred  and 
fifty  in  length,  and  on  this  twenty-one  human  beings,  a 
hundred  furred  animals,  some  dogs,  and  an  enormous 
bear,  which  was  then  crouching  at  the  very  edge. 

Yes,  all  the  castaways  were  there;  none  had  been 
lost  as  yet.  The  rupture  had  occurred  when  they  were 
all  together  in  the  shed.  Fate  had  thus  protected  them 
all — perhaps  that  they  might  all  perish  together. 

But  what  a  terrible  situation  it  was  !  No  one  spoke, 
no  one  moved,  for  perhaps  a  slight  movement  or  a  gentle 
shock  might  be  sufficient  to  break  the  ice. 

No  one  would  eat  the  dried  meat  which  Mrs.  Joliffe 
had  served  up.     What  was  the  use  of  eating  now  ? 

Nearly  everyone  passed  the  night  in  the  open  air. 
They  preferred  to  be  drowned  while  free,  and  not  while 
shut  up  in  a  wooden  hut 

The    next  day,    the    5  th    of  June,   the  sun   rose 
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gloriously  upon  that  group  of  despairing  people.  They 
spoke  seldom,  and  seemed  anxious  to  avoid  each 
other.  Some  looked  anxiously  round  the  horizon. 
The  sea  was  absolutely  deserted;  not  a  sail,  not  even 
a  piece  of  ice,  was  visible ;  the  strip  they  were  floating 
on  was  probably  the  last  piece  drifting  on  the  Behring 
Sea. 

The  temperature  got  higher,  the  wind  had  subsided, 
and  a  horrible  calm  reigned.  A  long  lazy  swell  lifted 
this  last  piece  of  earth  and  ice  which  was  left  of  Victoria 
Island.  It  rose  and  fell  without  change  of  position,  like 
a  wreck — ^which  in  fact  it  was. 

But  of  a  wreck,  the  hull,  a  mast,  some  spars,  perhaps, 
remain  floating ;  they  ofler  some  resistance  and  do  not 
melt.  But  a  piece  of  ice  must  dissolve  before  the  sun's 
rays. 

That  particular  piece  of  ice  had  formed  the  thickest 
portion  of  the  island,  and  that  is  why  it  had  lasted  so 
long.  Besides  a  layer  of  earth  and  grass  had  covered  it. 
The  great  cold  of  the  Polar  Sea  had  no  doubt  been 
adding  ice  to  it  foV  centuries,  and  Cape  Bathurst  had 
become  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  American 
continent. 

Even  then  the  ice-block  was  five  or  six  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  was  at  least  as  much  below  it.  If 
then  in  this  calm  water  there  was  no  fear  of  it  being 
broken,  it  would  be  surely  and  gradually  melted. 
Indeed,  they  could  perceive  it  being  incessantly  washed 

II.  Q 
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fiway  by  the  waves,  which  continually  carried  off  some 
piece  of  earth  with  its  mossy  covering. 

Such  an  occurrence  took  place  that  very  afternoon 
at  one  o'clock,  close  to  the  shed,  which  was  very  near 
the  edge»  Fortunately  no  one  was  in  the  hut  at  the 
time,  but  only  a  few  planks  were  saved.  Most  of  the 
utensils,  and  all  the  astronomical  instruments,  were 
lost 

All  the  colonists  were  now  obliged  to  take  refuge  on 

the  highest  ground,  where  they  had  no  protection  frcHn 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

They  found  some  tools  —  the  ait-pump  and  the 
reservoir  which  Hobson  had  used  to  collect  some  few 
gallons  of  rain-water — ^for  it  would  liave  been  madness  to 
have  reduced  the  island  still  more  to  procure  water  ixoax. 
the  ice,  every  bit  of  which  was  most  valuable. 

About  four  o'clock,  Kellet  the  soldier,  who  had 
already  shown  symptoms  of  insanity,  came  to  Mrs, 
Barnett,  and  said  to  her  quietly ; 

*'  Madam,  I  am  going  to  drown  myself." 

"  Kellet ! "  exclaimed  the  lady.  * 

**I  tell  you  I  am  going  to  drown  myself,"  he  rt- 
peated.  "  I  have  thought  about  it ;  there  is  no  hope  for 
us,  and  I  would  rather  finish  it  at  once." 

"  No,  Kellet,"  replied  Mrs.  Barnett,  taking  the  hand 
of  the  soldier,  whose  appearance  was  strangely  calnt 
"  No,  Kellet,  you  will  not  do  that." 

'*  I  will,  madam  j  but  as  you  have  been  so  kind  to 
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U£l  all,  I  (iid  no('like  to  do  so  without  bidding  you  good- 
bye.    Adieu,  madam  I " 

He  turned  towards  the  sea  as  he  spoke.  Mrs. 
Barnett,  who  was  very  much  alarmed,  caught  hold  of 
him.  Jasper  Hobson  and  the  Sergeant  ran  up  when 
they  he£|,rd  Jier  cries,  and  they  prevented  Kellet  from 
accomplishing  his  purpose.  But  the  unhappy  man 
ghook  bisf  head;  he  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his 
Resign. 

H^  wasf  pot  in  a  condition  to  hear  reason,  and  his 
example  might  be  contagious,  for  he  might  induce  some 
pf  his  pompanions  to  commit  suicide  also,  so  it  was 
necessary  to  stop  him  at  any  cost. 

"  We  have  always  been  good  friends,  have  we  not, 
Kellet?"  said  Mrs.  Barnett,  in  a  pleasant  voice,  and 
smiling  at  him  as  she  spoke. 

**  Yes,  madam,"  repHed  Kellet  quietly. 

**  Well  then,  if  you  wish,  we  will  die  together,  but 
not  to-day." 

"  l^Qt  to-day  1 "  exclaimed  Kellet. 

"No,  my  brave  fellow,  I  am  not  ready;  but  to-morrow 
if  ypu  like." 

The  soldier  looked  steadily  at  her  and  hesitated  for 
a  inoment,  he  glanced  longingly  towards  the  sea,  then 
passing  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  he  said  : 

"  Very  well  then,  to-morrow." 

And  without  another  word  he  rejoined  bis  comrades. 

"Poor  fellow!"  murmured  Mrs.  Barnett,  "I  have  asked 

Q  2 
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* 

him  to  wait  till  to-morrow,  but  perhaps  we  may  be  all 
swallowed  up  by  that  time.     Who  knows  ?  " 

Nevertheless,  Hobson  would  ndt  give  way  to  despair. 
He  kept  considering  whether  there  was  not  some  way 
or  other  by  which  the  melting  of  the  ice  could  be 
arrested,  and  if  it  could  not  be  kept  afloat  until  they 
came  in  sight  of  land. 

Mrs.  Barnett  and  Madge  kept  together  continually. 
Kalumah  lay  down  like  a  dog  beside  her  mistress  and 
tried  to  keep  her  warm.  Mrs.  MacNab,  wrapped  up  in 
the  few  furs  now  remaining  from  the  rich  storehouses  of 
Fort  Hope,  was  in  a  half-torpid  state,  clasping  her  child 
to  her  bosom. 

The  other  castaways,  stretched  here  and  there,  did 
not  move.  Scarce  a  sound  broke  the  terrible  stillness — 
now  and  then  a  wave  broke  upon  the  shore,  and  carried 
away  a  small  piece  of  ice,  that  was  all. 

Sergeant  Long  rose  occasionally  and  looked  about 
him,  but  quickly  lay  down  again.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  islet  the  bear  was  crouching  and  looking  like  a 
great  snowball. 

There  was  but  one  hour  of  darkness,  but  nothing 
of  any  importance  occurred.  The  morning  fogs  were 
tinged  by  the  rising  sun,  which  soon  dispersed  the  clouds, 
and  glistened  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  Lieutenant's  first  care  was  to  examine  the 
islet.  It  had  become  smaller,  and  what  was  more 
important,  it  was  not  so  high  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
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The  waves,  though  not  very  small,  washed  the  greater 
part  of  it,  the  summit  of  the  little  hill  alone  was  out  of 
their  reach. 

Sergeant  Long  also  had  noticed  the  changes  that 
had  taken  place.  The  progress  of  the  dissolution  was 
so  marked  that  he  felt  all  hope  was  gone. 

Mrs.  Bamett  sought  Lieutenant  Hobson,  and  said  to 
him : 

"  It  will  be  all  over  to-day  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madam,''  he  replied,  "  and  you  will  keep  your 
promise  to  Kellet" 

"Mr.  Jasper,"  she  said  gravely,  "have  we  done 
everything  that  it  becomes  us  to  do  ?  " 

"Yes,  madam." 

"  Well  then,  God's  will  be  done  I" 

Nevertheless,  that  day  they  made  a  last  despairing 
attempt.  A  strong  breeze  from  the  north-west  had 
sprung  up,  which  would  carry  them  to  the  south-east 
towards  the  Aleutian  Islands.  How  far  off  they  were 
it  was  impossible  to  say,  as  in  the  absence  of  all  nautical 
instruments  no  observation  could  be  taken;  but  the 
position  of  the  island  could  not  have  been  very  much 
altered  unless  by  the  current,  as  there  had  been  no 
wind.  However,  there  was  one  hope,  and  that  was,  they 
might  be  nearer  to  the  land  than  they  thought.  If  a 
current  had  affected  them  it  must  have  carried  them 
nearer  to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  in  the  desired  direction. 
The  wind  was  now  taking  them  towards  the  same  islands^ 
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and  it  might  affect  the  ice-block  if  they  fcotild  only  give  it 
some  purchase.  The  ice  had  still  some  hours  to  float, 
and  in  that  time  they  might  come  in  sight  of  land,  ot  of 
some  fishing-boat. 

The  first  crude  idea  of  Hobson's  now  began  to  grow 
in  substance.  Why  could  they  not  fix  up  a  sail  on  an 
islet,  as  on  a  raft  ?    It  was  quite  possible. 

Hobson  communicated  his  idea  to  the  carpenter. 

"  You  are  right  I "  exclaimed  MacNab ;  "  bring  biit  all 
the  canvas  here." 

This  plan,  though  it  afforded  but  a  very  faint  hope, 
still  reanimated  the  castaways.  Every  one  lent  a  hand, 
even  Kellet,  who  had  not  yet  claimed  Mrs.  Bamett's 
promise. 

A  large  beam  which  had  formerly  been  used  ill  the 
roof  of  the  soldiers*  barracks  was  thinned  off,  and  driven 
firmly  into  the  soil,  at  the  top  of  the  little  hill.  It  was 
supported  by  cords  in  the  form  of  stays,  a  yard  was 
rigged  up  with  a  strong  pole,  upon  which  all  the  blankets 
and  counterpanes  were  fastened  in  the  form  of  a  sail,  and 
were  hauled  up  to  the  top; of  the  mast.  This  sail,  or 
rather  this  collection  of  sails,  properly  trimmed,  caught 
the  breeze,  and  judging  by  the  "  wake,"  the  island  was 
making  good  progress  to  the  south-east. 

This  was  a  great  success,  and  the  spirits  of  all  rose 
rapidly.  They  were  no  longer  stationary,  and  though 
they  advanced  but  slowly  they  still  made  way.  The 
carpenter  was  particularly  delighted.    Everyboily  scanned 
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the  horizon  eagerly,  and  if  any  one  had  told  them 
that  it  was  impossible  they  could  see  land  they  would 
not  have  believed  it. 

But  nevertheless,  it  was  so.  For  three  hours  they 
sailed  along,  but  not  a  single  object  did  they  sight.  They 
met  with  no  resistance  from  the  wind  or  waves ;  the  cast- 
aways still  hoped  on» 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Lieutenant- 
took  Long  apart,  and  said  : 

"We  ara  advancing,  but  at  the  expense  of  our 
island." 

<*  What  do  you  mean,  wi  ?  "  replied  the  Sergeant. 

"  I  mean  that  the  ice  is  being  rapidly  melted  by  the 
increased  force  of  contact  with  the  water.  Since  we 
have  set  sail  it  has  diminished  at  least  one  third." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"  Absolutely  certain.  Long.  The  islet  is  longer  and 
flatter,  you  can  see  it  yourself — the  sea  is  not  ten  feet 
from  the  hill." 

Hobson  was  right ;  the  effect  was  only  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  increased  speed  at  which 
they  were  moving. 

"Do  you  think  we  ought  to  haul  down  sail  and 
stop?"  said  Hobson. 

After  a  moment's  thought  the  Sergeant  replied : 
"I  think  that  we  should  consult  our  companions. 
The  responsibility  of  the  decision  should  be  shared 
by  all." 
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The  Lieutenant  nodded  assent.  They  returned  to 
the  hill,  and  Hobson  put  the  case  to  all  assembled. 

"The  speed  at  which  we  now  proceed,"  he  said, 
"is  rapidly  wearing  the  ice  away.  This  will  hasten 
the  final  catastrophe  by  some  hours.  Now,  my  friends, 
will  you  decide  ?  Shall  we  continue  to  sail  as  we  are 
doing?" 

"  Let  us  go  on  1 "  they  all  cried. 

So  the  sail  was  not  hauled  down,  and  the  decision 
they  arrived  at  was  fraught'  with  most  important 
consequences. 

At  six  o'clock  Madge  got  up,  and  pointing  to  the  south- 
east, exclaimed  :  "  Land  ! " 

Everyone  rose  as  if  electrified.  Land  was,  in  fact, 
visible  about  twelve  miles  off". 

"  More  sail,  more  sail ! "  cried  Hobson. 

He  was  understood.  Every  available  piece  of  cloth, 
or  anything  that  would  give  a  hold  to  the  wind,  was 
outspread. 

The  speed  increased  as  the  wind  was  freshening, 
but  the  ice  was  melting  everywhere.  They  could  feel 
it  crumble  beneath  them.  It  might  open  at  any 
moment 

But  they  would  not  think  of  that  Hope  buoyed 
them  up.  They  would  be  in  safety  on  the  continent 
yonder.  They  shouted,  they  made  signals,  they  were 
half  crazy  with  delight 

At  half-past  seven  they  had  evidently  approached 
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the  land,  but  the  ice  was  as  evidently  melting  fast. 
Water  was  spurting  from  it  in  places,  the  waves  were 
dashing  over  it,  carrying  away  the  terrified  animals. 
Every  moment  the  castaways  expected  to  founder,  and 
they  felt  obliged  to  lighten  it,  as  they  would  a  sinking 
ship. 

They  spread  earth  and  sand  on  the  icy  surface,  so 
as  to  neutralise  as  much  as  possible  the  action  of  the 
sun.  They  even  placed  furs  on  the  edges,  as  being  bad 
conductors  of  heat.  In  short,  these  brave  men  did 
everything  that  human  nature  could  do  to  postpone  the 
inevitable  catastrophe.  But  to  no  purpose.  Fissures 
appeared  in  the  centre  of  the  islet  and  beneath  it  The 
water  now  beat  right  over  it,  and  the  coast  was  still  four 
miles  to  leeward. 

"Let  us  make  a  signal,"  exclaimed  Lieutenant  Hobson, 
who  was  sustained  by  heroic  energy;  "perhaps  somebody 
will  see  us." 

Everything  combustible  was  collected.  Only  two  or 
three  planks  and  a  beam  were  left,  and  these  were  set 
on  fire.    A  bright  flame  soon  mounted  up. 

Nevertheless,  the  ice  continued  to  melt,  and  in  a 
short  time  nothing  but  the  little  hill  remained  above 
water.  On  this  mound  all  the  living  had  taken  refuge. 
The  numbers  were  sadly  diminished,  but  they  huddled 
together,  the  bear  growling  angrily  all  the  time. 

The  water  rose  higher  and  higher.  There  was 
nothing  to  indicate  to  the  castaways  that  they  had  been 
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perceived.  In  a  quarter  of  ati  hour  they  lAUBt  expect  to 
be  engulfed  in  the  sea. 

Were  there  no  means  of  prolonging  the  existence  of 
the  ice  ?  Only  three  hours  more,  and  they  yet  might 
reach  the  land^  which  was  now  only  three  miles  to 
leeward.     But  what  was  to  be  done  ? 

"Ah !"  exclaimed  Hobson,  "  if  I  could  only  see  how 
I  could  prevent  the  ice  from  melting,  I  would  give  my 
life — ^yes,  my  life,  in  exchange  t** 

At  that  moment  someone  said  quietly :  '*  There  is  away." 

The  speaker  was  Thomas  Black,  who  had  not  spoken 
for  so  long,  and  who  appeared  now  like  a  living  being 
come  suddenly  amongst  so  many  people  devoted  to 
death.  And  the  first  words  he  spoke  were  to  affirm  that 
there  was  a  way  to  stop  the  ice  from  melting-**4hat  thei^^ 
was  a  way  of  saving  them  alL 

Hobson  rushed  towards  the  astronomer.  All  thd 
others  looked  at  him  curiously.  They  thought  they 
could  not  have  understood  him. 

"  What  way  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Hobson^ 

"  By  the  pumps,"  replied  Black  simply* 

Was  the  man  mad?  Did  he  imagine  the  ice-block 
was  a  ship  with  ten  feet  of  water  in  its  hold? 

However,  there  were  the  air-pumps,  and  the  air* 
reservoir,  which  had  been  used  as  a  cistern  for  drinking 
water — but  of  what  possible  use  could  they  be? — how 
could  they  harden  the  fissures  which  were  opening  in 
all  directions? 
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"  He  is  mad,"  said  Sergeaiit  Lotig. 

"  To  the  pumps !"  repeated  the  astronomer ;  "  fill  th6 
ait-reservoir." 

"  Do  as  he  says,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Barnett 

The  pumps  were  attached  to  the  reservoir,  the  cover 
of  which  was  quickly  closed  and  bolted.  The  men  then 
set  to  work,  and  the  air  was  stored  in  the  reservoir  under 
the  pressure  of  many  atmospheres.  Then  Thomas  Black, 
taking  one  of  the  leathern  tubes,  opened  the  valve  and 
allowed  the  compressed  air  to  escape  upon  the  melting 
ice  as  he  walked  along. 

The  effect  produced  astonished  everybody.  Where- 
ever  the  air  was  projected  by  the  astronomer  the  thaw 
ceased,  the  cracks  filled  up,  and  re-froze. 

"  Hurrah,  hurrah  ! "  cried  the  poor  colonists. 

It  was  hard  work  to  keep  pumping,  but  there  Was  nO 
want  of  willing  help.  The  men  relieved  each  other. 
The  fissures  re-froze  as  if  they  had  been  subjected  to  an 
intense  frost. 

"  You  have  saved  all  our  lives,"  said  Jasper  Hobson. 

"  It  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,"  replied 
the  astronomer. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  natural,  indeed ;  and 
the  following  is  the  explanation  of  the  effect  produced. 

The  ice  had  re-frozen  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  because,  under  the  pressure  of  the  air,  the  water 
vaporised  on  the  ice  produced  intense  cold;  and, 
secondly,  because  this  compressed  air,  as  it  expanded, 
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drew  the  heat  from  the  thawed  surface,  which  re-froze. 
Wherever  a  fracture  had  taken  place  the  cold  generated 
by  the  compressed  air  cemented  the  edges,  and  by  these 
means  the  ice  by  degrees  gained  its  former  solidity. 

This  work  continued  for  several  hours.  The  men, 
now  buoyed  up  by  hope,  worked  ^ith  an  ardour  which 
nothing  could  restrain. 

They  were  approaching  the  coast. 

When  they  were  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore  the  bear  jumped  into  the  water,  and,  reaching  the 
land,  soon  disappeared. 

A  short  time  afterwards  the  ice-block  grounded  on 
the  sand.  The  few  quadrupeds  still  left  took  to  flight. 
Then  the  shipwrecked  colonists  struggled  ashore,  and 
falling  on  their  knees,  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for 
their  miraculous  deliverance. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


CONCLUSION. 


The  castaways  had  landed  at  the  very  end  of  Behring 
Sea,  or  Blejinic  Island,  the  last  of  the  Aleutians,  having 
drifted  eighteen  hundred  miles  since  the  thaw  had  set  in. 
Some  fishermen  received  them  hospitably,  and  before 
long  put  Hobson  and  his  friends  in  communication  with 
the  agent  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

It  is  useless  to  insist  upon  the  courage  of  these  brave 
people,  so  worthy  of  their  chief,  and  the  energy  which 
had  sustained  them  through  so  many  trials.  Courage 
had  never  been  wanting  to  men  or  women,  to  all  of 
whom  the  brave  Pauline  Bamett  had  set  such  an 
example  of  energy  and  of  resignation  to  the  will  of 
Heaven.  They  all  had  struggled  against  despair  to  the 
very  end :  even  when  they  saw  the  continent  on  which 
Fort  Hope  had  been  founded  change  into  a  wandering 
island — ^the  island  to  an  islet — the  islet  to  a  strip  of  ice — 
nor  even  when  that  piece  of  ice  had  been  melting 
beneath  the  action  of  the  winds  and  waves. 
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If  the  attempt  of  the  Company  had  not  succeeded — 
if  the  new  fort  had  been  destroyed,  no  blame  could  be 
attached  to  Hobson  and  his  companions,  who  had 
sustained  trials  beyond  human  foresight  to  provide 
against.  Of  the  nineteen  people  placed  under  Hobson's 
care  not  one  was  missing ;  he  had  even  gained  two  new 
members,  Kalumah  the  Esquimaux,  and  MacNab's  little 
child,  Mrs.  Bamett's  godson. 

Six  days  after  the  rescqe  the  castaways  arrived  at 
New  Archangel,  the  capital  of  Russian  America. 

There  all  these  friends,  who  had  been  50  strongly 
bound  together  by  a  common  danger,  were  obliged  to 
separate,  perhaps  for  ever.  Jasper  Hobaoq  and  his 
following  had  to  make  their  way  to  Fort  Reliance, 
through  Hudson's  Bay  Territory;  while  Mrs.  Barnett, 
Kalumah  —  who  would  not  leave  her  friend,  Madge, 
and  Thomas  Black  agreed  to  return  to  Europe  viA  San 
Francisco  and  the  United  States.  But,  before  parting. 
Lieutenant  Hobson,  with  deep  emotion,  addressed 
Mrs.  Barnett  before  all  his  cqmpanions,  and  said : 

'^  Madam,  Heaven  bless  you  for  all  the  blessingc}  that 
you  have  bestowed  upon  us  i  You  have  been  Qur  com 
forter,  our  consoler,  the  life  and  soul  of  our  little  world. 
In  the  name  of  all,  I  thank  you." 

The  soldiers  gave  three  ringing  cheers  for  Mrs. 
Barnett,  and  each  one  pressed  forward  to  shake  her  by 
the  hand.    The  women  embraced  her  affectionately. 

Lieutenant  Hobson  had  conceived  such  a  sinci^re 
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affection  for  Mrs.  Barnett  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
he  could  persuade  himself  to  part  from  her. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  we  are  never  to  meet  again  ?"  he 
said. 

"No,  Jasper  Hobson,"  she  replied.  "We  shall  meet 
again ;  and  if  you  do  not  come  to  Europe,  I  shall  come 
and  see  you  again  here — here  or  in  the  new  factory, 
which  you  will  one  day  establish." 

At  this  moment  Thomas  Black,  who  had  found  his 
tongue  since  he  had  regained  terra  Jirma,  advanced  and 
said : 

"  Yes,  we  shall  all  meet  again  twenty-six  years  hence. 
My  friends,  I  missed  the  eclipse  of  i860,  but  I  will  not 
mis*  the  next  one,  which  will  take  place  under  the  same 
conditions,  and  in  the  same  spot,  in  1886 ;  so  in  twenty- 
six  years,  my  dear  madanj,  and  my  brave  friend  Hobson, 
I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  again  on  the 
borders  of  the  Polar  Sea." 


THE  END. 
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6  o  Routledge*s  Every  Boy's  Annual  for  I876.  Edited 

by  Edmund  Routlbdgb.   With  many  lUustratisa^  and  beauti- 
ful Coloured  Plates. 

Shipwrecks  and  Disasters  at  Sea.    By  W.  H.  G. 

KiNOSTON. .  With  more  than  xoo  lUuslrations. 

The  Adventures  of  Robinson  Playfellow,  a  Young 

French  Marine.    Widi  34  Plates,  and  maay  Weedmits, 

Bab  Ballads.    By  W.  S.  Gilbbet.     With  lUnstn- 

lions  by  the  Author. 

Travelling  About.     By  Lady  Babkbs.    With  Six 

Plates  ana  5  Maps. 

Pepper's  Boy's  Play-book  of  Science.  400  Plates. 
D'Aulnoy's  Fairy  Tales.    Translated  by  PiANCHt. 
Perraulfs  Fairy  Tales.  Traaslatad  by  PLANCKt,  ftc 
PappeKs   Play-book  of  Mines,  Minerals,  and 

MslriB.    With 300 lUuslmtisw      PsstSv^^gOt. 


JUVENILE  BOOKS. 


Six^Shilling  Books,  continued. 

Motley's  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republia   Crown  8vo»  6  o 

eloth,  gilt 

An  lllustrftted  Natural  History.    By  the  Rev.  J.  G. 

Wood,  M.A.    900  llluitratlonft. 

The  Playfellow.    By  Harribt  M^^rtineau.    With 

Colourttd  Plates. 

The  English  at  the  North  Pole.  By  Jules  Vsen& 
The  Field  of  Ice.    By  Jules  Vbrn£.  129  XUustva- 

tiooM  by  Riov. 

The  Adventures  of  Johnny  Ironsides.  115  Plates. 


ROUTLEDGE'S    BRITISH    POETS. 

Edited  by  Rev.  R.  A.  Willmott. 

Illustrated  by  Biskbt  Fostbr,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  ^c, 
ChauceKs    Canterbury     Tales.       Illustrated   by  5  o 

CORBOVLD. 

KIrke  White.    Illustrated  by  Bieket  Foster. 
Southey's  Joan  of  Arc,  and   Minor   Poems. 

Herbert.    With  Life  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  R.  A« 

Willmott. 

Longfellow's  Complete  Poetical  Works.    With 

lUustratJoBC     Foap.  8vo. 

Burns'    Poetical    Works.     Illustrated     by   John 

Gilbert. 

Fairfax's  Tasso's  Jerusalem   Delivered.     lUus* 

tratad  by  Corbovld. 

Orabbe.    Illustrated  by  Birket  Foster. 
Moore's  Poems.    Illustrated  by  Corbould,  &c 
Byron's  Poems.     Illustrated  by  Gilbert,  Wolf, 

Fostbr,  &C. 

Campbell's  .  Poetical   Works.     Illustrated  by  W. 

Hartby. 

Lover^s  Poetical  Works.    With  a  Portrait. 

Rogers'  Poetical  Works.    With  a  Portrait. 

Dryden's  Poetical  Works.    With  a  Portrait,  && 

Mrs.  Hemans'  Poems. 

Lord  Lytton's  Poetioal  Works. 

Lord  Lytton's  Dramatic  Works. 


GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  ft  SONS' 


s.d. 

S  o 


RoyTiEoers  rve-shilukg  juvenile  books. 

In  fHK^  8ro  and  post  Sto^  silt,  IllustratMl  by  GH,»BitT, 
Hahvby,  Fostbr,  and  Zwbckkk. 


Qluldren    of    the     New 

FwMt    By  Marryat. 
little  Sairmge.  "BjAfarryat, 
History  of  British  India. 
Lilkii'iGoldeB  Hours.   By 

Silv€rp4n. 

Boy's  Treasury  of  Sports 

and  Pastimes. 
The  Queens  of  Society. 
The  Wits  and  Beaux  of 

Sedaiy. 
Entertaining  Knowledge. 
Pleasant  Tales. 
Extraordinary    Men    and 

TTOincn. 
Dora  and  her  Papa.  Author 

of*'  lAUtrn's  GcUUn  Hoursr 
Gn^  Battles  of  the  British 

Army. 

The  Prince  of  the  House 

of  David. 

The  Pillar  of  Fire. 

The  Throne  of  David. 

The  Story  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.   ByD*AubigfU. 

Popular  Astronomy  and 
Orbs  of  Hearen. 

Once  upon  a  Time.  By 
Charles  Knight, 

ff^fifi'/Historyof  England. 

The  Witfborough  Boys. 
By  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams. 

The  Prairie  Bird.  By  Hon, 
C.  Murray, 

The  Great  Sieges  of  His- 
tory. With  Coloured  Plates. 

Coopei^i  Leatherstocking 
Talct. 


Great  Battles  of  the  British 

Nary.  WithColourwlPlatei^ 
Memoirs   of  Great  Com- 

manden.    With     Coloured 

Plates. 
The      Family      Arabian 

Nights.  Cdoured  Plates. 
The  Adventures  of  Robin 

Hood.  WithCelouredPlates. 

HoHday  Stories.  By  Lmdy 

Barker, 
Half  Hours  with  the  Best 

Letter     Writers.      By    C. 

Knieht, 
Characteristics  of  Women. 

By  Mrs,  yamesen. 
Memoirs    of    Celebrated 

Female  Sovereigns.  By  Mrs. 

yam*s9H, 
What  Menhave  said  about 

Woman. 

British  Heroes  in  Foreign 

Wars.     By  yames  Grant, 

With  Coloured  Plates. 
Don  Quixote    for   Boys. 

With   Coloured    Phttes   by 

Kronheiiii. 
Wroxby  Collie.  By  Rev. 

H.  C,  Adams, 
Boys.     By  Lady  Barker, 
Sunday  Evenings  at  Home 

By  Rev.H,C,  Addms^M^A, 

First  Sories. 

Second  Serie&r 

Memoirs   of    Celebrated 

Women.  By  G.  P. R. yames. 
Nine     Little     Goslings. 

By  Susan  C^oUdgt,  Wim 

lUastiatioiMb 


JUVSNILE  BOOKS. 


ROUTLEDGE'S  FIVE-SHILLING  BOOKS 


Lrttle  Wide-Awake   for   1876.      Bj  Mrs.  Sals  5'  o 

Barkbk.    With  400  Illustratioiis  and  Coleured  Prontupiece. 

Grimm's    Fairy    Tales.       With  Coloured  Plates. 

Crown  8vo,  gilt. 

Hans  Andersen's  Stories  and  Tales.   80  Illustra- 
tions, and  Coloured  Plates. 

Walter  Crane's  Picture  Book.    With  64  pages  of 

Coloured  Plates.    Cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Country  Life.     Illustrated  by  Poetry,  and  40  Pictures 
l^  BiRKBT  Foster. 

What  the  Moon  Saw,  and  other  Tales.    By  Hans  C. 

Andbv<$«n.    With  80  Illustrations,and  Cbloured  Plates. 

Chimes  and  Rhymes  for  Youthful  Times.    With 

Coloured  Plates.    (Unifoim  with  "  Schaick-Schnack.") 

Buds  and  Flowers.     A  Coloured  Book  for  Children. 

(Uniform  with  "  Schnick-Schnack.")   Small  4to,  doth. 

Schnick-Schnack.    Trifles  for  the  Little  Ones.    With  « 

Coloured  Plates.    Small  4to,  doth. 

Buttercups  and  Daisies.    A  new  Coloured  Book  for 

Children.  (Uniform  with  "  Schnick-Sdmadc")  Small  410,  doth. 

Watts'  Divine  and  Moral  Songs.    With  108  Wood- 

cuts,  engraved  by  Cooper. 

Criginal  Poems  for  Infant  Minds.    By  Jane  and 

A.  Taylor.    With  Original  Illustrations  by  the  Best  Artists,  en> 
grav|d  by  J.  D.  Cooper. 

Little  Lays  for  Little  Folk.  Selected  by  J.  G. 
Watts.  With  Originallllustrations  by  the  best  living  Artists, 
engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper.    4to,  doth,  gilt  edges. 

The  Picture  Book  of  Reptiles,  Fishes,  and  In- 
sects. By  the  Rev  J.  6.  Wood,  M.A.  With  250  Illustrations. 
4to,  doth. 

Birds.    By  the  Rev.   T.  G. 

Wood,  M.A.    With  14a  lUostratioiis.    4to,  doth. 

^ Mammalia.    By  the  Revi  J. 

G.  Wood,  M.A.    With  950  Illustrations.    4(0,  doth. 

Happy  Day  Stories    for   the  Young.     By  Di; 

DvKOtsN.    yTiih  fuU»page  Plates  by  A.  B.  Houghton. 


>'>;^ 


8  GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS' 

ROUTLEDGE'S   FIVE-SHILLIHG   BOOKS. 

In  super-royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  58. 

5  o  Walter   Crane's   Picture   Book.      Containing   6^ 

pages  of  Pictures,  designed  by  Walter  Cranb,  viz. : — "Luckie- 
boy's  Party,"  "The  Old  Cfourtier,"  "How  Jessie  was  Lost," 
"The  Fairy  Ship,*'  "Chattering,"  "Annie  and  Jack  in 
London,"  "Grammar in  Rhyme,  ""'The  Multiplication  Table 
in  Verse." 

Walter  Crane's   New  Toy  Book.    Containing  64 

pages  of  Pictures,  designed  by  Walter  Cranb^  vix. : — *'  Cin- 
derella," "My  Mother,"  "The  Forty  Thieves,"  "The  Three 
Bears,"  "One,  Two,  Buckle  my  Shoe,"  "Puffy,"  "This  Little 
Pig,"  "  Noah's  Ark  A  B  C." 

Goody   Two-Shoes  Picture    Book.      Containing 

"  Goody  Two-Shoes,"  "  Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  "ABC  of 
Old  Friends,"  and  "The  Frog  Prince."  With  24  pages  of 
Coloured  Plates  from  designs  by  Walter  Crane. 

The      Henny-Penny    Picture    Book.     Containing 

♦        "  Henny-Penny, "  ' •  Sleeping  Beauty, "  "  Baby  "  and  "The  Pea- 
cock at  Home.  "    With  34  pages  of  Coloured  Plates. 

The    Poll    Parrot    Picture    Book.        Containing 

"Tittums  and  Fido,"  "Reynard  the  Fox,"  "Anne  and  her 
Mamma,"  and  "  The  Cats'  Tea  Party." 

Routledge's  Coloured  ABC  Book.    Containing 

"The  Alphabet  of  Fairy  Tales,"  "The  Farm  Yard  Alphabet." 
"Alphabet  of  Flowers,"  and  "Tom  Thumb's  Alphabet." 

My  Mother's     Picture  Book.      Containing   "My 

Mother,"  "  The  Dogs'  Dinner  Party,  "  "  Little  Dog  Trusty." 
and  "The  White  Cat"    Large  410,  cloth.  ^ 

The  Red  Riding-Hood  Picture  Book.    Containint; 

"Red  Riding  Hood."  "  Three  Beais,"  " Three  Kittens,"  and 
"  Dash  and  the  Ducklings."  Large  4to,  c/otiL 

Our  Nurse's   Picture   Book.      Containing  "Tom 

Thumb,"  "  Babes  in  the  Wood,"  "  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk/*  and 
"  Pusfc  m  Boots."    Large  quarto,  cloth. 

The  Child  s  Picture  Book  of  Domestic  Animals. 

X9  Large  Plates,  printed  in  Colours  by  Kkomhbih  LMg« 
oUeng,  doth. 

The  Child's   Picture  Book   of  Wild    Animals. 

xa  Large  Plates,  printed  in  Colours  by  Ksonhbim.  Larce  oblong, 
doA. 

Pictures  from  English    History.      63    Coloored 

PkCMbv  KaoMHBiM.    Deavr  4(0.  cloth. 


JUVENILE  BOOKS. 


Fiyx-Shillimg  Books,  €&HtinuieL 
Routledge'sScHpture  Gift  Book.  Contftmine''The  5  o 

Old  Te«um«nt  Alphaba^"  '*  The  New  Tettament  AMiabet," 
"The  History  of  MOMSy'^^aad  **The  History  of  Joseph.  **  Demy 
4to,  cloth. 

Routledge's    Picture     Gift    Book.      Containing 

"  Nursery  So»n,"  "Alphabet  of  Trades,"  "  Nursery  Tales.*' 
and  "Thu  Little  Piff." 

The  Pet  Lamb  Picture  Book.    Coetainisg  *'  The 

Toy  Primer,"  "The  Pet  LamV  **The  Fair  One  wiA  Golden 
Locks,"  and  "Jack  the  Giant  Killer." 

The  Robinson  Orusoe  Picture  Book.    Containing 

"Robinson  Chisoe,"  "Cock  Sparrow,"  "Queer  Characters,'* 
aad"iBM>p'sFables.'' 


flOIITLEDGFS  FOUR-AND-SIXPQMY  JUVENILES. 

A  Niw  StrUf  of  ymftmU  Works. 

All  well  Illustrated,  and  bound  la  an  entirely  New  Binding, 
•icpresaly  designed  for  them. 

List  OP  THB  Sbmbs. 


Life  of  RichdietL   By  W, 

Monarchs  of  the  Main, 
By  Walter  Tkamhury. 

Roger  Kyffyn's  Ward.  By 

W,  H,  G.  Kintnten, 
The  Man  o'  War's  BeU. 

liy  Lieut.  C.R.Lwm. 
The  Orvine  College  Boys. 

By  Mrt.  Henry  Wo^d, 
Wonderful  Inrentions.  By 

yokn  Timht, 
ilssop's  Fables.  V  With 

Plates  by  ^.  Weir, 
The  Illustrated  Girl's  Own 

Treasury. 


The  Boy's  Own  Country  4  6 

Book,    ^y  Miller, 
The  Forest  Ranger.     By 

Maj'er  Cam/hell, 
Pleasures  of  Old  Age. 
Tales  upon  Texts.    By  th« 

Rev.  ft.  C,  Adams. 
Pictures  from  Nature.    By 

Mary  Hewitt. 
Stephen    Seudamore    the 

Younger.    By  A.  Locker, 

Hunting  Grounds  of  the 

Old  V^rld. 
Watch    the    End.        By 

Thomas  Miller, 


la  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  4s.  each. 

Every  Girl's  Book.  By  Miss  Lawford.  With  many  4  o ' 

Ulastralions.    ^  '  t- 

Every  Little  Boy's  Book.  By  Edmund  Routlkdob. 

with  many  lUustratioos. 


ROUTl£DGFS  THREtANBrSiXKNHY  RWARI^BOQKS. 


.) 


:Witli.Ooiloarod  Ifltasfiratiftnv  ci^  «« 


3  6  Robinson  Cnisoe. 

San^ford  and  Hjtiftop.   •  * 
Erenings  at  Home. ' 
Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Edgoworth's         Popular 

Taks. 
Moral  Tales. 

— ^'  Parent's  As- 

sistant. 

— Eariy  Lessons. 

The  Old  Helmet.   By  the 

Author  o/**Tk4  lVuU,iridt 
World:* 


The  Wide;  WW^-WbtM. 
Edgar  Clifton. 


The  Lamplighter. 

Mdbparae  House. 

Qiieechy. 

Ellen  Montgomer/s  Book- 

.  shdf... 

The  Two  Schoolgirls. 

The  Pilgrim^s:Progi«ss. 

Gullivers  Travels. 

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales. 

The  Arabian  Nights. 

The  Adventures  of  Robin 

Hood. 
Don  Quixote  ior  1B<^8« 
Captain  Coek%  Voyages. 


MAYNE  REID'S  JUVEHIIE  BOOKSu 

.    In  /((fl^k,  9vo«  cIpth,giU,  with  Ifustxations. 


3  6  Bruin. 

The  Boy  Tar. 
The  Desert  Home. 
Odd  People. 
•Ran  away  to  Sea. 
The  Forest  Exiles. 
The  Young  Yagers. 


The  Young  Voyageon. 
The  Plant  ricinters. 
The  Quadroon. 
The  War  Trafl. 
The  Bush  Boys. 
The  Boy  Hunters^ 


ANNE  BOWMAN'S  JUVENILE 


;  I  H>; 


Wifih  Plates,  fcap.  8vo,  doth  silt. 


3  6  The  Boy  Voyagers. 

The  Castaway 

The  YoungNile  Voyagers. 

The  Boy  Pilgrims. 
1    :    .91m  Boy  Foresters. 

Tom  and  the  Crocodiles. 


The  Young  Exiles* 

The  Bear  Hunters. 

The  Kangaroo  Hunteis. 

Young  Yachtsmen. 

Among  the  Tartar  Teftfau 

Clarissa. 

^Uoir  tovake  tii«  Bestof  It 


JUVENILE  BOOKS. 
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HOUTl^EDGE'S 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY  JUVENILE  BOOKS. 


Sketches  and  Anecdotes 
of  Aaitnal  life.       By  Jiiv, 

Grimm's  Home  Stories. 

Animal  Tiaits  and  Charac- 
teristics. By  Rfv.  %  G. 
Wood. 

My  Feathered  Friends. 
By  /?«r.  7.  <;.  Wood, 

Schoolboy  Honour,      By 

Rev.  H,  C.  Adeems. 
Red  Eric.    By  J^.  M.  Bal- 
lantyno. 

Louis'  School-Days. 
Wild  Man  of  the  West 

By  3odlaHiyne, 
Dashwooi  Priory.*   By  E. 

y.  May. 
Freaks  on  t&e  Fells.     By 

R.  M,  Ballantymo, 
Lamb's  Tales  ftafu  Shftk- 

spcare. 
Balderscourt  5  of,  Hdliday 

Tales.  ByRov.  H.  C,  Adams-. 
Rob  Roy.  "&^  James  Grant, 
Johnny  Jordan.     By  Mrs. 

Eiloari. 

Ernie  Elton,  at  Home  and 

at  School. 
Lost  Among  the  Wild  Men. 
Percy's  Tales  of  the  Kings 

of  England. 
Boys  of  Beechwood.      By 

Mrs.  Eiloart. 

Papa's  Wise  Dogs. 
Digby    Heathoote.       By 

Kingsion. 

Hawthonw's     Wonder 

Book. 
WiU  Adams^    By  Dqlkm. 
Little  Ladders  to  L^atning. 

sst  ser*  «. 

D'tn.  2nd  series. 


With  Engravings,  cloth  gilt. 

5.  d. 

Whites   Selbome.     2oo  3  6 

Cuts. 
Boyhood  of  Great  Men. 
Footprints     of     Famous 

Men.    By  7.  G.  Edgar. 
Rev,  7.  G.  fVfied*s  Boy's 

Own  Natural  History  6o<^ 
Tales  of  Charlton  SchooL 

By  the  R*v.  If.  C,  Adams. 
Our  Domestic  Pets,      By 

Rtv.  y.  G.  Wood. 
History    for  Boys.      By 

y.  G.  Edgar. 
Saxelford.  By  JS,y,  May, 
Old  Tales  for  the  Yo^ng. 
Harry  Hope's  Holiday. 
Boy    Life    Among    the 

Indians.  <• 

Old  Saws  new  Set,  By 
the  AufAor  of  '*A  Trap  to 
Catch  a  Sunbeam.^ 

HoUowdeil  Grange. 
Mayhew's    Wonders    of 
Science. 

Peasant  -  Boy 


Philosopher* 
Barford  Bridge,    By  the 
Rsv,  ft.  C.  A-dtsuts. 

The  White  Bmnswickers. 

By  Rep.  H.  C.  AdatHSs 
A  Boy's  Adventures  in  the 

Wilds  of  Australia.     By  W, 

Howiit. 
Tales  of  Walter's  School 

Davs.       By   Rro,    H.   C. 

The  Path  She  Chose.  By 

F.  M,  S. 
The  Gates  Ajar. 
A  Cott&U7  Life.    By  W. 

Jwjewtt^ 
Stories  for  Sundays    By 

Rev.  H.  C,  Adams, 
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Thrke-and-Sixpenny  Juvenile  Books,  continued, 
3  6  The  Child's  Country  Book. 

By    T.    MilUr,      Coloured 


Plates.  _     , 

The  Child's  Story  Book. 

By    T.    MilUr,       Coloured 

Plates. 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
Tom  Dunstone's  Troubles. 

By  Mrs.  Eiloart. 
The  Young  Marooners. 
Influence.     By  the  Author 

of  "  A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sim- 


,jam." 
Jack  of  the  Mill.     By  IV. 

Howiit. 

Dick  Rodney.  -  By  yanus 

Grant. 
Jack  Manly.      By  yame- 

Grant, 


Sybil's       Friend.        By 

Flortnc*  Marryat, 

Life  in  the  Red  Brigade. 
By  R.  M.  Ballantynt. 

Edgar  Clifton. 

Stepping      Heavenward, 

and  Aunt  Jane*s  Hero. 
Valentin.         By     Henry 

KingsUy, 
With  a  Stout  Heart.     By 

Mrs.  SaU  Barktr. 
Opening  a  Chestnut  Burr. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Roe. 

What  Might  Have  been 

Expected. 
Tales  of  Ncthercourt.  By 

Rev.  H.  C,  Adams. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE  LIBRARY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

In  cloth  gilt,  post  8vo,  with  fulUpago  Illustratioas» 
price  3«.  fid.  each. 


3  6  The  Four  Sisters. 
The  Golden  Rule. 
LiUieslea. 
The  Village  Idol. 
The  Doctor's  Ward. 
Through  Life  and  for  life. 
TeU  Mamma. 
Little  Women, 


Heroines  of  History. 
Heroines    of    Domestic 

Life. 
What  Can  She  Do? 
Barriers  Burned  Away. 
TheGirls'BirthdayBook. 
Blanche  and  Beryl. 
Miss  Roberts'  Fortune. 


In  post  8vo,  cloth,  3«.  fid.  each. 

THE   FOUQUE  FAIRY  LIBRARY. 

A  Collection  of  D«  ia  Mottk  Fouqu*'s  most  Popular  Fairy  Tales 
lUusCrated  by  Tbhhibl,  Sblous*  «nd  others. 

3  6  The  Four  Seasons.  1  The  Magic  Ring. 

Romantic  Fiction.  Other  Vols,  to  follow. 


JUVENILE  BOOKS. 
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BOUTLEDCFS  ALBUM  SEMES, 

In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  beautifuHy  printed  on  toned  paper,     s.  d. 

Otto  Speckter's  Fables.    With  100  Coloured  Plates.  3  6 

A  New-  Edition.    4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Routledge's  Sunday  Album  for  Children.    With 

80  Plates  by  J.  D.  Watson,  Sir  John  Gilbcst,  and  others. 

The  Boys'  and  Girls' Illustrated  Gift-Book.   With 

many  Illustrations  by  McComnell,  Weir,  and  others. 

The  Child's  Picture  Fabla  Book.    With  60  Plates 

by  Harrison  Weir. 

The  Coloured  Albunn  for  Children.  With  72  Pages 

of  Coloured  Plates. 

The  Picture  Book  of  the  Sagacity  of  Animals. 

With  60  Plates  by  Harrison  Weir. 

For  a  Good  Child.  Containing  **  The  Alphabet  of 
Trades,"  "  The  Cats'  Tea-Party,"  and^'  Cinderella."  With  i8 
Pages  of  Coloured  Plates. 

Routledge's  Picture  Book.  Containing  **  The  Farm 
Yard  Alphabet,"  '*  The  Alphabet  of  Flowers,"  and  **The  Pretty 
Name  Alphabet"    With  18  Pages  of  Coloured  Plates. 

A  Present  for  My  Darling.  Containing  "This 
Little  Pig  went  to  Market,"  "Nursery  Tales,"  and  "Tom 
Thumb's  Alphabet."    With  18  Pages  of  Coloured  Plates. 

The   Good    Child's    Album.      Containing    *' Red 

Riding.Hood,"  "Mother  Hubbard  and  Cock  Robin,"  and  "The 
Three  Kittens."    With  z8  Pages  of  Coloured  Plates. 

Nursery  Rhymes.    With  Plates  by  H.  S.  Marks. 
Nursery  Songs.     With  Plates  by  H.  S.  Marks. 
The    Child's    Coloured    Gift-Book.      With   72 

Coloured  Plates. 

The  Child's  Coloured  Scripture  Book.    With  72 

Coloured  Plates. 

The  Nursery  Album.    72  Pages  of  Coloured  Plates. 

The  Golden  Harp  Album.    With  400  Illustrations. 

Happy  Child  Life.  With  24  Pages  of  Coloured  Plates. 

Album  for  Children.  With  180  page  Plates  by 
MiLLAis,  Sir  John  Gilbkrt,  and  others.    Imp.  x6mo,  doth. 

Popular  Nursery  Tales.    With  180  lUustrations  by 

J.  D.  Watson  and  others.    Imp.  z6mo,  cloth. 

Child's  Picture  Story  Book.      With  180  Plates, 

Imp.  i6mo,  cloth. 

A  Picture  Story  Book.  Containing  "King  Nut- 
cracker," and  other  Tales.    300  Illustrations.   Imp.  x6mo,  cloth. 

The  3ook  of  Trades.    By  Thomas  Archer. 
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M  ixing  in  Society.    A  Complete  Manual  of  Manners. 
The  Children's  Bible  Book.  With  lOoIUostra^ns, 

engxmved  by  Dalzibl. 

A  Handy   History  of   England  for  the  Young. 

With  X30  lUusCntioiiSy  engraved  1^  Dalzibl. 

Grisef  s  Grotesques.    With  Rhymes  by  Tom  Hood. 

Fancy  boards. 

The  Children's  Poetry  Book.     With  i6  Coloured 

Plates.    Square,  cloth. 

Out  of  the  Heart :   Spoken  to  the  Little  Ones.    By 
Hans  Andbrsbn.    Widi  i6  Coloured  Plates.    Cloth. 

The  Nursery  Picture  Book.   With 630  Illttstrations. 

FoliOf  b<mrd3. 


ROUTLEDGE'S  COLOURED  PICTURE  BOOKS. 

la  iuper-royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  38.  ftd..  each,  or  mounted 

on  hnen,  58.  each. 

Third  Series,  containing 


Happy  Days  of  Childhood. 
Sins  a  Song  of  Sixpence. 
This  is  not  kept  on  Linen, 


.Hop  o*  My  Thumb. 
Gaping,     Wide-Mouthed, 

Waddling  Frog. 


Animals  and  Birds,  containing 


V/ild  Animals. 
Parrots. 


British  Animals. 
Singing  Birds. 


Book  of  Alphabetts,  containing 


The  Railroad  Alphabet 
The  Good  Boys'  and  Gxrls' 
Alphabet. 

King  Luckieboy's  PictoSE  Book,  containing 


The  Sea-Side  Alphabet. 
The  Farm- Yard  Alphabet 


The  Old  Courtier. 
Picture  Book  of  Hocses.. 


King  Luckiebo/s  Party. 
This  Little  Fig  went  to 
Market 

Our  Pets'  Picture  Book,  containing 


Aladdin. 

Noah's  Ark  A  B  C. 


The  Histcnry  ofOur  Pets. 
Nursery  Rhymes. 

The  Marquis  of  CarAbas'  Picture  Book,  with  Designs 
by  Walter  Crane,  containing 


Puss  in  Boots. 
The  Absurd  ABC. 


Old  Mother  Hubbard. 
Valentine  and  Ozson. 


JUVENILE  BOOKS* 


i< 


RODTLEDGE'S  BRtTtSH  POETS. 

(38.  6d.  Editions.) 

Elegantly  printed  on  tinted  paper,  crown  8vo,  gilt  edges, 

with  IllustrAtioiia. 
Those  marked  *  can  be  had  elegantly  bound  in  Ivorinb,  price  78.  6d. 

s.  d. 

•  Lover's  Poems.  3  6 

Book  of  FamUiar  Quota- 


Longfellow.    (Complete.) 

Cowper. 

Milton. 

Wordsworth. 

Southey. 

Goldsmith. 

•  Kirke  White. 
Bums. 
Moore. 
Byron. 

•  Pope. 

*  James  Montgomeiy. 
Scott. 

Herbert. 
Campbell. 
Bloomfield. 
Shakspere. 

*  Chaueen 
Sacred  Poems. 
Choice  Poems. 
Shak^eare  Gems. 
WU  and  Humour. 
Wise  Sayings. 
Longfellow's  Dante— 

Paradiso. 

^ — ^Puigatorio. 

Inferno. 


I 


tions. 
Bret  Harte. 

•  Leigh  Hunt. 

•  Dryden. 
Ainsworth. 

•  Spenser. 

•  Rogers. 
Mrs.  Hemans. 
Shelley. 
Keats. 
Coleridge. 

L.  £.  L. 

•  Percy's  Reliques. 

•  Dodd'sBeautiesof  Shake- 
speare. 

The  Christian  Year. 

Keble. 

E.  Allan  Poe. 

Longfellow's    Tales   of  a 

Wapide     Inn.       (Complete 

edition.) 

^ — — Prose  Works. 

The  Mind  of  Shakespeare, 

as  Exhibited  in  his  Works. 
The  Comic  Poets  of  the 

Nineteenth  Qentury. 


ROUTLEDGE'S  STAMDARD  LIBRARY. 

In  post  8vo,  toned  paper,  doth^  38.  6d.  each. 


The  Arabian  Nights. 

Don  Quixote 

Gil  Bias. 

Curiosities  of  Literature. 

By  Isaac  D*IsraiU, 


I4OOI    Gems    of   British  3  6 

Poetry.' 
The     Blackfriars     Shak- 

sperob   Ckairiis  Knight* 

Cruden's  Concordance. 


I 
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Standard  Library,  omHnued, 

3  6  Boswell*s  Life  of  Johnson. 
The  Works  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. 
RouUedge's    Pronouncing 

Dictionary. 
The  Family  Doctor. 

Ten  Thous^ind  Wonderful 
Thinn. 


Sterne's  Works. 

Extraordinary  Popular  De- 
lusions. 

Bartlett's  Familiar  Quota- 
tions. 

The  Spectator. 

Routledge's     Modem 

Speaker. 

1,001  Gems  of  Prose. 
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Pope's  Homer's  Iliad  and 

Odyssey. 

Book  <H  Modem  Anec- 
dotes. English,  Irish,  Scotch. 

Tosephus. 

%ook  of  Proverbs,  Phrases, 
Quotations,  and  Mottoes. 

The  Book  of  Modem 
Anecdotes — Theatrical,  Le> 
sal,  and  American. 

The  Book  of  Table  Talk. 
By  W.  C.  Russell, 

Junius.  (Woodfall's  edi- 
tion.) 

Froissart's  Chronicles. 

Charles  Lamb's  Works. 
(Centenary  edition.) 


ROUTLEDGE'S  THREE-SHILLING  JUVENILES. 

UMdertht  above  title  Messrs.  G.  Routledgb  &  Sons  ojer  a  Now 
Series  o/JitveniU  BookSf  all  well  IllustratedtandvHllboumd  ima 
New  and  Elegant  Biuding, 

List  of  thk  Sbribs. 


Dogs  and  their  Ways.     By 

Williams. 

The  Holiday  Camp.      By 

St,  John  Corbet, 
Helen  Mordaunt.     By  the 

Author  0/ **  Naomi." 
Romance  of  Adventure. 
Play    Hours    and    Half 

Holidays.      By  Rev.  y.  C, 

Atkinson, 

Walks  and  Talks  of  Two 

Schoolboys. 
The  Island  Home. 
Hildred  the  Daughter. 
Hardy  and  Hunter. 

Fred  and  the  Gorillas.  By 
T.  Miller, 

Frank  Wlldman's  Adven- 
tures. 


Wild  Sports  in  the  Far 

West. 

Guizot's  Moral  Tales. 
Voyage  and  Venture. 
The  Young  Whaler.     By 

Gerstaecker, 
Great  Cities  of  the  Middle 

Ages. 
Dawnings  of  Genius. 
Celebrated  Children. 
Seven  Wonders  of  the 

Worid. 
Faery  Gold.     By  Henry 

Chorl^, 

The  Travels  of  Rolando. 
Great  Cities  of  the  Ancient 

Worid. 
Uncle   Tom*s   Cabin   for 

Children. 


The  Little  Wide- Awake  for  1876.     By  Mrs.  Salb 

Barksr,  wiUi  400  IHastrations,  fancy  boards^  y. 


ROUTLEDGFS  ONE-SYLLABLE  SERIES. 

5y  Mary  Godolphin. 
In  z6mo,  cloth  gilt«  with  Coloured  PJates,  price  38.  6d.  each. 


Bunyan's  Pilgrim's    Pro- 
gress. 
Evenings  at  Home. 


Swiss  Family  Robinson.  2  6 
Child's  First  Lesson  Book. 


ROUTLEDGTS  HALF-CROWN  JUVENILES. 

Fcap.  8vo,  Illustrated  by  the  Best  Artists,  gilt,  as.  6d.  each. 


Eda   Morton     and     her 

Cousins.      By  M.  M,  Bell, 
Gilbert  the  Adventurer. 

The  Lucky  Penny,  and 
other  Tales.  By  Mrs,  S.  C. 
HeUL 

Minna  Raymond.  Illus- 
tratsd  by  B.  Foster. 

He'-jna  Bertram.  By  the 
Author  qf  **  The  Four 
Sisters.** 

Heroes  of  the  Workshop, 

&c.    By  B.  Z.  Brtghtwell, 
Sunshine  and  Cloud.    By 

Miss  Bowman, 
The  Maze  of  Life.      By 

the  Author  of  **  The  Four 

Sisters." 

The  Wide,  Wide  World. 
The    Lamplighter.       By 

Cummins, 
The  Rector's    Daughter. 

By  Miss  Bowman, 
The  Old   Helmet.       By 

Miss  Weiherell, 
The  Secret  of  a  Life. 

Queechy.  "By  Miss  Wethe- 
rell. 

Sir  Roland  Ashton,     By 

Lady  C,  Long: 
Sir       Wilfred's      Seven 

Flights.    By  Madame  de 

ChatelatH, 


Pilgrim's    Progress.       By  2  6 

Friend  or  Foe :  A  Tale  of 
Sedgmoor.  By  the  Rev,  H, 
C.  Adams. 

Tales  of  Nival  Adventure. 

Matilda  Lonsdale. 

The  Life  of  Wellington. 

The  Glen  Luna  Family. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

Mabel  Vaughan. 

The    Boy*s    Book   about 

Indians. 

Christian  Melville. 

The  Letter  of  Marque. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robin- 
son. 

Evenings  at  Home. 

Sandfoid  and  Merton. 

Stepping  Heavenward. 

Kaloolah.  ByfK.  S,  Mayo, 

Patience  Strong.     By  the 

Author     of     "The      Gay,' 

worthys." 

Gulliver's  Travels.  With 
Coloured  Plates. 

The  Life  of  Nelson.    By 

Alien, 

The  Young  Gold  Digger. 

By  Gerstaecker, 

Robinson  Crusoe. 
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HaLF-CHOWN  JUVilfNILES,  cdufhtt^ 


EUenMontgomeiys  Book- 
shelf. With  Coloured  Illus- 
intions. 

The  Two  School  Girls. 
.  With  Coloured  Illustrations. 

Mdboume   House.      By 

Miss  Wethemell. 

The  Medwins  of  Wyke- 
ham.  By  the  Author  of 
*' Marian:* 

The  Yoilxig  Artists. 

The  Boy  Cavalier.      By 

the  Rov.  H.  C.  Adam*. 
Lamb's  Tales. 
Stories  of  Old  DaoleL 
Extraordinary  Men.    • 
Life  of  Napcdeon 
Popular  Astronomy. 
The  Orbs  of  Heaven. 


TbeGayworthys.    By  the 

Author  of  •*  Faith  Gartne^r 
Andersen^s  Fairy  IVdes. 
The  Arabian  Nights. 
Grfanm's  Home  Stories. 
The  Arctic  Regions.    By 

P,  L,  Simmonds. 
Stepping  Heavenward,  and 

Aunt  Jane's  Hero. 
Footprints  on  Life's  Path- 
way. 
Sceptres  and  Crowns,  and 

the  Flag  of  Truce. 
Captain.  Cook's  Voyages.. 

Coloured  Plates. 
Don    Quixote    f<Mr    Boys. 

Coloured  Plates. 

Adventtuesof  Ro1»nHooa« 
Coloured  Plates. 


ReUREDGE'S  HALF-CROWM  WIDE-WORLD  SERIES. 

In  small  post,  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  well  Illustrated. 


3  6  The  Wide,  Wide  World. 
The  Lamplighter. 
The  Old  Helmet 
Queechy. 

EUenMontgomery's  Book- 
shelf.. 

Mott  of  the  above  are  h  ^^^  WethereU. 


The  Two  School  Girls. 
Melbourne  Hquse^ 
Glen  Luaa;  or,SpecalatioiL 
Mabel  Vaughan. 
Patience  Stnmg. 


JUVENILE  BOOKS. 
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ROUTLEDGE'S  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNO  READERS. 

lUustzated  by  Absolon,  .Gilbert,  Haxruon  Weir,  Ac., 
square  royal,  gilt,  as.  each. 


Amusing  Tales  for  Young 

People.     By  Mrs,  Myrtle, 

The  Broken  Pitcher,  and 

other  Stories. 
The  Little  Lychetts.     By 

the  Author  of  *•  Olive,"  &»c. 
Historical  Tales. 
The  GrerC  Wonders  of  the 

World. 
My  First  Picture  Book,  36 
pa^es   of   Coloured    Plates. 
x6mo,  cloth. 

A  Visit  to  the  Zoological 

Gardens. 
Aunt      Bessie's      Picture 
Book.     With    96    Pages   of 
Plates. 

Litde  Lily's  Picture  Book. 
With  96  Pages  of  Plates. 


s,  eL 

The  Story  of  a  Nutcracker  2  o 
With  334  Pictures. 

Old  Mother  Hubbard's 
Picttire  Book.  36  pages  of 
Coloured  Plates. 

Cock  Robin's  Picture 
Book,  with  36  pages  of 
Coloured  Plates. 

Aunt  Mary's  Sunday  Pic- 
ture Book. 

Sunday  Reading  for  Good 
Children. 

The  Punch  and  Tudy  Pic- 
ture Book,  with  36  pages 
of  Coloured  Plates. 

Pussy's  Picture  Book,  36 
pages  of  ditto. 

Birdie's  Picture  Book, 
with  36  pages  of  Coloured 
Plates. 


TWO-SHILLING  GIFT-BOOKS. 

With  Illustrations,  strongly  bound  in  cloth. 


Juvenile  Tales  for  all  Sea- 


sons. 


By 


Evenings    at     Donaldson 

Manor. 
Grace    and^    Isabel. 

Mcintosh. 

Gertrude  and  Eulalie. 
Robert  and  Harold. 
Robinson  the  Younger, 
Amy  Carlton. 
Robinson  Crusoe. 
Laura  Temple. 
Harry  and  his  Homes. 
Our  Native  Land. 
The  Solitary  Hunter. 
Bundle  of  Sticks. 
Hester  and  I ;  or.  Beware 

of    Worldliness.     By    Mr$. 

Mannert, 


The  Cherry  Stones.    By  2  o 

Rev,  H.  C.  Adams, 
The  First  of  June.     By 

Rev,  H.  C.  Adams, 
Rosa :  A  Story  for  Girls. 
May  Dundas;    or,    The 

Force  of  Example.    By  Mrs, 

Geldart. 

Glimpses  of  Our  Island 

HoBM.    By  Mrs,G0idart, 
The  Indian  Boy.   By  Hev. 

H,  C.  Adams, 
Ernie  Elton  at  Home. 
The     Standard     Poeliry-    : 

Book  for  Schools. 
Try  and  Trust.  By  Author 

of** Arthur MorUmd.'*  . 

Swiss  Family  Robinson. 
Evenings  at  Home. 
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Two.Shilling  Gift-Books,  conHnued, 


Eroie  Elton  at  School. 

John  Hartley. 

Jack  of  all   Trades.     By 

Miller. 

The  Wonder  Book. 
Tanglewood  Tales. 
Archie  Blake. 
Inez  and  Emmeline. 
The  Orphan  of  Waterloo. 
Maum  Guinea. 
Todd's  Lectures  to  Chil- 
dren. 
Marooner's  Island. 
The    Mayflower.       By 

Mrs.  Stowe. 

Anecdotes  of  Dogs. 

Mr.    Rutherford's    Chil- 
dren. 
The  Play-Day  Book.    By 

Fanny    Fern,     Coloured 

Plates. 

Emma.  By  Jane  Austen, 

Mansfield  Park.  By  Jane 

Austen, 
Northanger  Abbey.     By 

yane  Auttett. 
Village  Sketches.    By  the 

Rev.  C.T.  IVhitthead, 
Spider  Spinnings. 
Stories  for  Sundays.    By 

the  Rev.    H.    C,   Adams. 

ist  Series. 

—————  and  Series. 


Adventures  among  the  In- 
dians. 

Cousin  Aleck. 

The  Doctor's  Birthday.  By 
the  Rexf.H.  C.  Adams. 

Walter's  Friend.     By  the 

Rev.  H.  C.  Adams. 

Sweet    Violets.      By    the 

A  tttkor  of**  A  Trap  to  CaUh 
a  Sunbeam.*' 

Ragged  Robin,  and  other 
Tales.  By  the  A  uthor  of  **  A 
Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam.** 

The  School  Friends.  By 
W.  H.  G.  Kingston. 

Sunday  Evenings  at  Home. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  C,  Adams, 

ist  series. 

2nd  series. 

Wild  Rose.    By  ik\^  Author 

of  "  A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sun' 

beam." 
Snowdrop.    By  the  Author 

of  "A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sun- 

oeam. 
The  Ocean  Child.  By  Mrs. 

Myrtle. 

Gulliver's     Travels,     with 

Coloured  Plates. 
The  Lost   Rifle.     By  the 

Rev.  H.  C.  Adams. 
Watts*  Divine  and  Moral 

Songs.    60  Cut*:. 
Captain    Cook's  Voya|:es. 

with  Coloured  Frontispiece. 


BOUTLEDGFS  EIGHTEENPEMNY  JUVENILES. 

In  square  x6ino,  cloth,  with  Illustrations  by  Gilbbrt,  Absolon,  ftc. 


I  6  Peasant  and    Prince.    By 

Harriet  Martineau. 
Crofton  Boys.       By  ditto. 
Feats  on  the  Fiord.  By  do. 
Settlers  at  Home.  By  ditto, 
Holidav  Rambles ;  or,  The 

School  Vacation. 


Emtlie  the  Peacemaker. 

By  Mrs.  Geldart. 
Truth  is  Everything.  By 
Mrs.  Geldart, 

Rainbows  in  Springtide. 
Christmas  Holvdavs.    By 
Miss  yane  StridUemd, 


JUVENILE  BOOKS. 
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ElGHTEEMPENNY  JUVENILES,   COfUiftUed, 


Little  Drummer :  A  Tale 

of  the  Russian  War. 
Frank.    By  Maria    Edge' 

vuartA. 
Rosamond.       By    Maria 

Edgewortk. 
Hany    and    Lucy,    Little 

Doe    Trusty,     The    Cherry 

Orchard,  &c. 
A  Hero  ;  or,  Philip's  Book. 

By  the   Author  of  **John 

Halifax:* 
Story  of  an  Apple.      By 

Lmv  Campbell. 
The  Cabin  by  the  Wayside. 
Memoirs  of  a  Doll.      By 

Mrs.  Btuet, 
Black  Princess. 
Laura  and  Ellen  ;  or,  Time 

Works  Wonders. 
Emigrant's  Lost  Son.    By 

G.  H.  Hall. 
Runaways  (The)   and  the 

Gipsies. 
Daddy  Dacre's  School.  By 

Mrs.  HalL 

British  Wolf  Hunters.  By 

T'mmas  Miller, 
Bwr  of  Faith  (The) ;  or, 
Old  Testament  Lessons.  By 
Maria   IVrifht. 

Anchor  of  Hope  ;  or,  New 
Testament  Lessons.  By 
Maria  WH^hi, 

Mrs.       Loudon's     Young 

Naturalist. 

Think  Before  you  Act 
Stories  for  Heedless  Children. 

Annie  Maitland  ;  or,  The 
Lesson  of  Life.  By  D.  Rich- 
mond. 

Lucy  Elton  ;  or,  Home  and 
School.  By  the  Author  qf 
'*Th«  Twins.** 

Daily  Thoughts  for  Chil- 
dren.  By  Mrs.  Geldarf, 

Holidays  at  Limewood. 


Rose  and  Kate;  or, 

Little  Howards. 
Aunt  Emma.  By  the  Au' 

thorof"  Rose  and  Kate.** 
The  Island  of  the  Rain- 
bow. By  Mr.  Newton  Crou- 

land. 
Max    Frere ;  or.  Return 

Good  for  Evil. 
The  Child's  First  Book  of 

Natural  History.   Byyl.X.. 

Bond. 

Florence  the  Orplian. 
The  Castle  and  Cottage. 

By  P erring. 

Fabulous   Histories.     By 

Mrs.  Trimmer. 
Mrs.  Barbauld's  Lessons. 
Traditions    of  Palestine. 

By  Martineau, 
On  the  Sea.     By  Miss 

Campbell. 

Games  and  Sports. 

The  Young  Angler. 

Athletic  Sports. 

Games  of  SkiU. 

Scientific  Amusements. 

Miriam  and  Rosette. 

The  Picture  Book  of  Ani- 
mals and  Birds. 

Boy  Life  on  the  Water. 

Original  Poems.  Com- 
plete. By  A.  andy.  Taylor, 

Home  and  Foreign  Birds. 
150  Plates. 

Wild  and  Domestic  Ani- 
mals.    X50  Plates. 

How  Paul  Arnold  Made 
His  Fortune. 

The  Fillow  and  the  Rock. 

By  Miss  Martineau. 

A  Year  at  School.     By 

Totn  Brown, 

iEsop's  Fables.    With  50 

Plates. 
Honour  and  Glory. 
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Square  xfyao^  doth. 


The  Book  of  One  Syllable. 

Coloured  Plate*. 
The  Ne«ir  Book  of  One 

Syllable.    Coloured  Plates. 
Little  Helps    for   Little 

Readers.    Coloured  Plates. 


The     Sunday    Book     of 

OneSiyllaUe. 
Susy's  Teachers.     Br  the 

Attikcr^*  StepptrngHeaven- 

ward,** 

Susy's  Servants.    By  diiip* 


Price  18.  each. 

Youens'  Bali-Room  Guide.    With  Rules  and  Music. 

Qoth,  gilt  edges. 

The  Nursery  Library.    12  Books  in  a  Packet 
Routledge's  British  Reading-Book.   Plate  on  every 

page,  demy  8to,  doth. 

Routledge's  British  Spelling-Book.     Demy  8vo^ 
doth.    300  Plates. 

Routledge's  Oomic  Reciter.    Fcap*  Svo,  boards. 

■  Popular  Reciter.    Fcap.  8vo,  boards. 
Temperance  Reciter. 
Ready*Made  Speeches.    Fcap.  8vo,  boards. 
The  Illustrated  Language  of  Flowers.    By  Mrs. 

BURKB. 


I  o 


THE  MASTER  JACK  SERIES. 

In  small  4to,  cloth,  each  with  48  pages  of  Plates,  is.  eadu 

Master  Tack. 
Mamma's  Return. 
Nellie  and  Bertha. 
The  Cousins. 

Dame  'Mitchell  and  her 
Cat. 


Nursery  Rhymes. 
The  Tiger  LUy. 
The  Lent  Jewels. 
Bible  Stories. 
My  Best  Frock. 
Prince  Hempseed. 


With  Coloured  Plates,  fancy  boards. 


X  O 


My  A  B  C  Book. 
Nursery     Rhymes     end 

Songs. 
Old  TesUment  ABC. 
Little  Stories   for  Good 

Children. 
The  History  of  Moses. 
— — —  Joseph. 


The  Farmyard  ABC. 
TheChild's  Book  of  Trades. 
Animals  and  Birds. 
The  Three  Envious  Men. 
The  Two  Neighbours. 
For  Want  of  a  Nail. 
The  Caaaiy  Bird. 


JUVENILE  BOOKS. 


-  J 


'^«  - 


ROUTLEDGE'S  OHE-SHIUING  JUVENILES. 


tSmo,  price  xs.f  well  printed,  witH  Illustnttions. 


Grace  Creenwood's  Stories 

for  her  Nephews  and  Nieces. 

Helen's    Fault.      By   the 

AuiAor  of  "AtUiaidt  Lhtd- 

The  Cousins.*    -By    Miss 

M'Inicsk, 
Ben   Howard ;  or.   Truth 

and  Honesty.  By  C.  Adt^ms. 
Besne  and  Tom  :  A  Book 

for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Beechnut  :  A  Franconian 

Story.    By  JacoB  Ahbott. 
Wallace  :    A     Fmnconian 

Story.  'Byyacob  Abbott, 
Madeline.  By  Jacob  Abbott, 
Mary  Erskine.     By  Jacob 

Abbott. ^ 
Mary  Bell.     By  Jdkfob  Ab- 

Mi. 
Visit  to  my  Birth-^lace.  By 

.Mi99  Bunbuty, 
Carl  '  Krinken  ;  or,     The 
Christmas  Stocking.  By  Jtftts 
H^ethetvll 

Mr.  Rutherford's  Children. 
By  Miss  IVethertll. 

Mr.  Rutherford's  Children, 
andseries.  By  Miss  Wkihsftil 

Emily  Herbert.  By  Miss 
M'iMiosk. 

Rose  and  LiUie  Stanhope. 
■By  Miss  M*Int(fsh. 

Casper.  "By  Miss  H^eiherdl, 

Thfe  Brave  Boy ;  or,  Chris- 
tian Heroism. 

Magdalene  and  Raphael. 

The  Story  of  a  Mouse.  By 

Mrs.  Ptrring, 

Our  Charlie.      By '  Mrs. . 

Stows. 
Unde     Frank's      Home 
Stories. 


Village  Sciiobl-feast.   By  i  o 

Mrs.  Pirring, 
Nelly,  the  Gipsy  Girl, 

The  Birthday  Visit.     By 

Miss  Wstherett 
Stories  Sxx  Wedc  I>ays  and 

Sundays. 
Maggie  and  Emma.     By 

Miss  M*Intosk. 
Charlie  and  Geoi^e  ;  or. 

The  Children  at  Gibraltar. 
Story  of  a  Penny.  'By  Mrs*, 

Ptrring. 

Aunt  Madd3r's  Diamonds. 

By  Harritt  Myrtle. 
Two    School  Girls.    By 

Miss  trsiAtrwli, 
The    Widow     and     her 

Daughter.    ByMMstFeiks- 

rtll. 

Gertrude  and  herBihla  By. 

Miss  WetJurelL 
The  Rose  in  the  Desert 

By  Miss  Wetkereil. 
The  Little  Black  Hen.  By 

Miss  Wetkereil. 
Martha     and     Rachael. 
,  -By  Miss.  Wethtreil. 
The  Carpenter's  Daughter. 

By  MUsWstherell. 

The    Story    of    a    Cat 

By  Mrs.  Psrring'. 

Eas)r  Poetry  for  Children. 

Wtth  a  Coloured  Frontispiece 

and  Vignette. 
The  Basket    of  Flowers. 

With  a  CoIowedTrimtispiece 

and  Vignette. 
The    Story    of  a    Dog. 

By  Mrs4  Perring. 

Ashgrove  Fana*  By  Mrs* 

Myrtle, 
Aunt  Margaret's  Visit 
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0ne.Shillin6  Juveniles,  continued, 
1  o  The  Angel  of  the  loebei^. 

By  the  Rtv.  ypkn  Todd, 
Todd's  Lectures  for  Chil. 
dren.    zst  series. 

2n(l  series. 


Little  Poems   for    Little 

Readers. 
Minnie's  Legacy* 
Kitty's  Victory. 
Elise  and  her  Rabbits. 
Happy  Charlie. 
Annie  Price. 
The  Little  Oxleys.      By 

Mrs.  W.  DtHZtf  Burton. 
Uncle  Tom's   Cabin,  for 

Children. 
Keeper's  Travels  in  Search 

oi  His  Master.' 
Richmond's  Annals  of  the 

Poor. 

Child's  Illustrated  Poetry 

Book. 
Blanche  and  Agnes. 
The  Lost  ChamoisHunter. 
The  Gates  Ajar. 

Mrs.  Sedgwick's  Pleasant 
Tales. 


Our  Pooir  Neighbours. 
Tales  in  Short  Words. 
Watts*  Songs. 
iEsop's  Fables. 
Language  and   Poetry  tf 

Flowers. 
Stuyvesant 
Susan  Gray. 
Rhymes  for  the  Nursery. 

By  Anne  and  yane  Taylor. 
The  Babes  in  the  Basket 
The  Three   Sisters.      By 

Mrs.  Perrinff. 

Marian  Ellis.      By  Mrs, 

WindU. 

A  Kiss  for  a  Blow. 

Robert  Dawson. 

The     Sacred    Harp :    A 

Book  of  Sunday  Poetry. 
Original  Poems.  (Complete 

Edition.) 

Lily's  Home.  By  Mrs.  Salt 
Barker.      lao  Illustrations. 

Ellen  and    Frank.       By 

Mrs.  Perring. 

Aunt  Effie's  Rhymes.  With 
many  new  Poems. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Fcap.  8vo,  boards,  xs.  each,  with  fancy  covers. 


I  o  Riddles  and  Jokes. 

The    Dream    Book    and 

Fortune  Teller. 
Acting  Proverbs  for  the 

Drawing  Room. 
Fly  Notes  on  Conjuring. 
A  Shilling's-worth  of  Fun. 

Sensatiomd  Dramas.    By 
tV.B.Snom. 

Family  Theatricals. 


Acting       Charades.      By 

Anne  Bowman, 
Pippins    and    Pies.       By 

Stirling  Coytu. 

Shilling  Manual  of  Modem 

Etiquette. 

Plays  for  Children.      By 
Miss  Walker. 

Christmas    Hamper.      By 
Mark  Lemon, 


JUVENILE  BOOKS. 
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THE  HANS  ANDERSEN  LIBRARY. 

Fcap.  Svo/gilt,  IS.  each. 


The  Red  Shoes. 
The  Silver  ShiUing. 
The  Little  Match-GirL 
The  Darning  Needle. 
The  Tinder  Box. 
The  Goloshes  of  Fortune. 
The  Marsh  King's 

Daughter. 
The  Wild  Swans. 
Everything  in  its    Right 

Place. 


Under  the  Willow  Tree 
The  Old  Church  BeU. 
The  Ice  Maiden. 
The  Will  o'  the  Wisp. 
Poultry  Meg's  Family. 
Put  off  is  Not  Done  with. 
The  Snow  Man. 
In  Sweden. 
The  Snow  Queen. 
Hardy  Tin  Soldier. 


I  O 


Each  Volume  contains  a  variety  of  Tales,  a  Frontispiece  in 
colours,  and  an  average  of  x6  other  Pictures,  engraved  by  the 
Brothers  Dalzibl. 


ROUTLEDCE'S  NINEPENNY  JUVENILES. 

With  Coloured  Plates,  z8mo,  cloth,  gilt. 


Ally  and  her  Schoolfellow.   ' 
Loyal  Charlie  Bentham. 
Simple  Stories  for  Children 
A  Child's  First  Book. 
Story  of  Henrietta. 

Stories    from     English 

History. 
Life  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Little  Paul  and  the  Moss 

Wreaths.  [Songs. 

Watts'  Divine  and  Moral 
Cobwebs  to  Catch  Flies. 


Barbauld'sH3mins  in  Prose,  o  9 

Prince  Arthur. 

A  Winter's  Wreath. 

Twelve  Links. 

Easy  Talks. 

Susan  and  the  Doll. 

Juvenile  Tales. 

Six  Short  Stories. 

The  Captive  Skylark. 

Taylor's  Original  Poems. 

zst  Series. 
■■      ■  ■       and  Series. 


ROUTLEDCE'S  MINIATURE  LIBRARY. 

In  64010,  6d.  each,  cloth  gilt,  with  Coloured  Frontispieee. 

Language  of  Flowers.  Ball  Room  Manual. 

Etiquette  for  Gentlemen.  Handbook  of  Carving. 

Etiquette  of  Courtship  and  Toasts  and  Sentiments. 

Matrimony.  How  to  Dress  well. 
Etiquette  for  Ladies. 
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GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS' 

ROIITIEDCE'S  SlxiSv  STORY  BOOKS. 

-Roval  vBUV  with  lustrations.    , 
TheseKfk^  in  ^^^S^'^'TA^^^^'^^^' 


6  History  of  My  Pets. 
Hubert  Lee. 
Ellen  Leslie. 
Jessie  Graham. 
Florence  Amott 
Blind  Alice. 

Gnu:e  and  Clara.  Thood. 
RecoUectionsof  MyCmld- 
Lazy  Lawrence,  and  the 

White  I^geofi. 
The  Barring  Out. 
The  Orphans  and  Old  Poz. 

The  Munic 

The     Purple   Jar,     and 
other  Tales. 

The    Birthday    Present, 
and  the  Basket  Woman. 

Simple  Susan. 

The  Little  Merchants. 

Tale  of  the  Universe, 

Kate  CampbelL 

Basket  of  Flowers. 

Babes  in  the  Basket. 

The  Jewish  Twins. 

Children  on  the  Plains. 

Little    Henry    and    his 
Bearer.  ^ 

Learning    better    than 
Houses  and  Lands. 

Maud's  First  Visit  to  her 

Aunt. 
Easy  Pofems.  Plain  edges. 
The    Boy    Captive.     By 

FeUr  ParUv. 
Stories  of  Child  Life. 
The  Dairyman'sDaughter 
Arthur's  Tales    for   the 
Young. 

Hawthorne's  Gentle  Boy. 
Pleasant  and  Profitable. 
Parley's  Poetry  and  Pro$e. 
Book  about  Boys.    FBoys. 
Arthur's  Stories  for  Little 


Egerton 

Flora  Mortimer. 

Charles  Hamilton. 

Story  of  a  Drop  of  Water. 

The  False  Key. 

The  Bracelets. 

Waste  Not,  Want  Not 

Tarlton ;  or,  Foj^ve  and 

Forget. 

The  Young  Cottager. 
Parley's  ThomasTitmouse. 
Arthur's  Christmas  Story. 
The  Lost  Lamb. 
Arthur's  Organ  Boy. 
Margaret  Jones. 
The  Two  School  Girls. 
Widow  and  her  Daughter. 
The  Rose  in  the  Desert. 
The  Little  Black  Hen. 
Martha  and  RacheL 
The  Carpenter's  Daughter. 
The  Prince  in  Disguise. 
Gertrude  and  her  Bible. 
The  Contrast.      By  Miss 

Edgeworth. 
The  Grateful  Negro.    By 

Miss  Edgevmih. 
Jane  Hudson. 
Lina  and  her  Cousins. 
Bright-Eyed  Bessie. 
The  Last  Penny. 
A  Kiss  for  a  Blow. 
The  Gates  Ajar.  Plain  edges 
Sunday  School  Reader. 
I  Robert  Dawson. 
'  Hearty  Staves.       tWc^th. 
Contentment   better  than 
Robinson  Crusoe. 
Patient  Working  no  Loss. 
No  such  Word  as  Fail. 
Edward  Howard.      [Girb. 
Arthur's  Stories  for  Little 
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ROUTLEDGE'S  THREEPENNY  JUVENILES. 

Fcap.  8vo,  whh  Colottrqd  PUtM,  3d.;  <*..boufld  in  doth,  6d. 


Sweet  Violets. 

White  Daisy. 

Only  a  Primrose. 

Forget  Me  Not. 

The  School  Friends. 

The  Brothers. 

Alone  on  an  Island. 

The  Ivory  Traders. 

Columbine. 

Old  Speedwell. 

The  Deadly  Nightshade. 

The  Iris. 

May. 

Ragged  Robin. 

Jessie  and  Hessie, 

An  Artist's  HoUday. 

Treasure  Trove. 

Poor  Pearl. 

Nelly. 

Naomi. 

The  White  Rosebud. 

Turn  of  the  Tide. 

Jolly  Miller. 


Raynham*s  Curse. 
Bye  and  Bye. 
Thorns  and  Roses. 
WHd  Rose  and  Poppies. 
Tulip  anil  Holly. 

Orange    Blossoms    and 

Eglantine. 
Heart'sease  and  Lily  of 

the  Valley. 

Snowdrop,    and     other 

Tales. 
Broom,  and  other  Tales, 
Blue    Bell,    and    other 

Tales. 

Traveller's     Joy, 
other  Tales. 

Sunday    Evenings 

Home.   1st  Evening. 

■'  ■  2nd  Evening;. 

'  3rd  Evening. 

"— —  4th  Evening. 

■  5th  Evening. 
'   6th  Evening. 

■  —  7th  Evening. 

8th  Evening. 

"  9th  Evening. 

■■  xoth  Evening. 


o  3 


and 
at 


ROUREDGE'S  FOURPENNY  JUVENILES. 

For  List,  see  Sixpenny  Juveniles,  on  page  26. 


LiniE  UDDERS  TO  LEARNING. 

E^h  Illustrated  with  195  Woodcuts  by  John  Gilbert,  Harrison 
Wbir,  and  others.    Grown  «vo,  sewed,  in  fancy  coven,  W  each- 


Things  In-doors.. 
What  we  Eat  md  Drink, 
Animals  and  Oieit  Use^.  • 
Birds  and  Birds  Nests. 
Fishes,    Butterflies,  and 

Trees,    Shmbs,    and 

Flowers. 


City  Scenes. 
Rural  Scenes. 
Coimtry  Employments.    = 
How  Things  at«  made. 
Soldieis  and  Sailors. 
Science  and  Art,.  r\ 

-Geography  and  Cosiiune. 
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a8     GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS' 


fltmUebse'g  fi»xmz  fitcratttrt. 
ROUTlEDCrS  PEHHY  TOY  BOOKS. 


«.  4i. 


Each  with  Eight  Coloured  Plates  by  Kronhbim.  in  Packets  on^y, 

containing  the  xa  sorts,  is. 


I  o    A,  Apple  Pie. 
The  Three  Bears. 
Nursery  Songs. 


Jack  the  Giant  Killer. 


The  Cats'  Tea  Party. 
The       Dogs'       Dinner 

My  Mother.  .    "Nurseiv  Rhymes. 

Red  Riding  Hood. 
t  o  A.  Apple  Pie.  and  other  Nursery  Tales.    With  48 

Pictures,  boards. Cloth* 

;  o  The  Robin  Redbreast  Picture  Book.    ^ 

*/o  iil^i^^i^^^i^^ii^^^^i^^^^  Wia.96Rc- 

t"^*^"^'- Cloth. 

WOPEHHY  TOY  BOOKS. 

Tack  the  Giant  Killer. 


o  2    My  Mother. 

Nursery  Rhymes, 
Our  Pets. 

Baby.  ,     . 

Mother  Hubbard. 

Aisa,  in  On*  V», 

,  6  The  Punch  and  Judy  Picture  Book.    With  36 

*  "    ■"^..i^^LjiM-*-..  clolhboatds,a*. 


Railway  ABC 
Punch  and  Judy. 
Red  Riding  Hood. 


r 


'coloured  Plates,  doth boatds,  a*. 
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ROUTLEDCE'S  THREEPENNY  TOY-BOOKS. 

In  fancy  oovers,  with  Pictures  printed  in  Colours  ; 
or  printed  on  Linen,  6d. 


Qnderella. 
My  First  Alphabet, 
Old  Mother  Goose. 
Babes  in  the  Wood. 

This  Little  Pig  went  to 
Market 

The  Old    Woman    who 

Lived  in  a  Shoe. 
Little  Bo-peep. 
Nursery  Rhjrmes. 
Farmyard  Alphabet. 
Jack  and  the  Beanstalk 
John  Gilpin. 
Old  Mother  Hubbard. 
Three  Bears. 
The  Housethat  Jack  BuUt 


The  Dogs'  Dinner  Party,   o  3 

My  Mother. 

The  Cats'  Tea  Party. 

More  Nursery  Rhymes. 

Robin  Redbreast. 

A,  Apple  Pie. 

Railroad  ABC. 

Nursery  Songs. 

Nursery  Ditties. 

Punch  and  Judy. 

Our  Pets.   . 

Puss  in  Boots. 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

Wild  Animals. 

Tame  Animals. 

Birds. 


ROUREDGE'S  SIXPENNY  TOY-BOOKS. 

Beautifully  printed  in  Colours  by  Messrs.  Lbigmton  Brothers, 

Vincent  Brooks,  Dalzibl  Brothers,  and  Edmund 

Evans.    In  super-royal  8vo,  Fancy  Wrappers. 


Bible  Alphabet 

Nursery  Alphabet. 

Little  Totty. 

Puck  and  Pea-Blossom. 

Old  Woman  and  her  Pig. 

A,  Apple  Pie. 

Tom  Thumb's  Alphabet. 

Picture  Alphabet. 

Arthur's  Alphabet. 

Railroad  Alphabet. 

Alphabet  for  Good  Boys 

and  Girls. 
The  Seaside  Alphabet 


The  Enraged  Miller. 
The  Hunchback. 
How  Jessie  was  Lost. 
Grammar  in  Rhyme. 

*  Bab/s  Birthday. 

*  Pictures  from  the  Streets. 

*  Lost  on  the  Sea-Shore. 

*  Animals  and  Birds. 

A    Child's    Fancy    Dress 

BalL 
A  Child's  Evening  Party. 
Annie  and  Jack  in  London. 
One,  Two,  BucklemyShoe. 


00 
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s,  d. 


Sixpenny  Toy-Books— contintud. 


•  Greedy  Jem  and  his  Little 

Brotners. 

The  Farm  Yard  Alpha- 
bet. 

Hop  o'  my  Thumb. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

Mother  Hubbard. 

•  Happy  Daysof  Childhood. 
Little  Dog  Trusty. 

The  Cats'  Tea  Party. 
Wild  Animals. 
British  Animals. 

•  The  Frog  who  would  a- 

Wooing  Go. 

•  The  Faithless  Parrot. 

•  The  Farm  Yard. 
Horses. 

Old  Dame  Trbt 
Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence. 
The  Waddlmg  Frog. 
The  Old  Courtier. 
Multiplication  Table. 
Chattering  Jack. 
Kling  Cole. 
Prince  Long  Nose. 


•  Mary's  New  DoU. 

•  When  the  Cat's  Away. 

•  Naughty  Puppy. 
♦Children's  Favourites. 
Little  Minnie's  Child  Life. 
King  Nutcracker. 

King  Grisly  Beard. 
Rumpelstiltskin. 
The  Fairy  Ship. 
Adventures  of  Puffy. 
This   Little  Pig  went  to 

Market 

King  Luckieboy's  Party. 

Aladdin. 

Noah's  Ark  Alphabet. 

Domestic  Pets. 

Nursery  Rhymes. 

My  Mother. 

The  Forty  Thieves. 

The  Three  Bears. 

Cinderella. 

Valentine  and  Orson. 

Puss  in  Boots. 

Old  Mother  Hubbard. 

The  Absurd  ABC. 


All  the  above  can  be  had  Mounted  on  Linen,  price  x*.,  except 
those  marked  *. 

ROUTLEDQE'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  SHILLING  TOY-ROOKS. 

With  large  Original  lUustrations  by  H.  S.  Marks*  J,  JX  Watson, 

Harrison  Weir,  and  Keyl,  beautifully  printed  jn  Colours. 

Demy  4to,  in  stiff  wrapper ;  or  Mounted  on  Lmen,  zr. 

I  o  Nursery  Rhymes. 
Alphabet  of  Trades. 
♦  Cinderella. 

Old  Testament  Alphabet. 
The  Three  Little  Kittens. 
The  History  of  Five  Little 

Pigs. 
Tom  Thumb's  Alphabet. 

Nursery  Songs. 


The  Cats*  Tea  Party 
Baby. 

Henny-Penay. 
Peacock  at  Home. 
Sleeping  Beauty.  . 
The  Toy  Prfanet . 
The  Pet  Laod^. 
The  Fair  One  with 
Golden  Locla. 


i^rsk 


M 

with-  thq     \ 


Shilling  Toy-Books— r<7w///*««/. 


New  Testament  Alphabet 

Our  Farm  Yard  Alphabet. 

The  History  o(  Moses. 

The  History  of  Joseph. 

The  Alphabet  of  Flowers. 

The  Life  of  Our  Lord. 

The  Three  Bears, 

LitUe  Red  Riding  Hood. 

*  New  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

Nursery  Tales. 

Old  Mother  Hubbard. 

Pictures  from  English  His- 
tory,   ist  Period. 

Ditto.        2nd  Period. 

Ditto.        3rd  Period. 

Ditto.        4th  Period. 
Puss  in  Boots. 
Tom  Thumb. 
Babes  in  the  Wood. 
Tack  and  the  Beanstalk. 
The  Laughable  ABC 
My  Mother. 

The  Dogs*  Dinner  Party. 
Little  Dog  Trusty. 
The  White  Cat. 
Dash  and  the  Ducklings. 
Reynard  the  Fox. 
Alphabet  of  Fairy  Tales. 
Tittums  and  Fido. 
Anne  and  her  Mamma. 


Jack  the  Giant  Killer. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

Cock  Sparrow. 

Queer  Characters. 

JSsop's  Fables. 

The    Robin's    Christmas 
Song. 

The  Lion's  Reception. 

The  Frog  Prince. 

Goody  TwD  Shoes. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast 

The  A  B  C  of  Old  Friends. 

Ginger-bread. 

Old  Nursery  Rhymes  with 
Tunes. 

The  Yellow  Dwarf. 
Aladdin. 

Wild  Animals. 

*  Lion,  Elephant,  Tiger. 

•Leopard,  Bison,  Wolf. 

*Bear,  Hyaena,  Zebra. 

♦Hippopotamus,    Rhino- 
ceros, Giraffe. 

Tame  Animals. 

*  Horse,  Cow,  Sheep. 

♦  Donkey,  Pet  Dog,  Goat 
♦Rabbit,   Guinea  Pig, 

Doe. 

♦  Pig,  Pony,  Cat. 
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All  the  above  can  be  had  Mounted  on  Linen,  a*.,  except  those  marked*. 
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THE  BEST  MAGAZINE  FOR  BOYS.       \ 

EVERY  BOY'S  MAGAZINE. 

Edited  by  EDMUND  ROUX^EDGE. 

MONTHLY,  6d.;  POSTAGE,  Id. 


The  Parts  contain  56  royal  8vo  pages,  from  Eight  to 
Twelve  Illustrations,  and  either  a  Coloured  Plate  or  a  Full- 
page  Illustration  on  plate  paper.  Each  month  several  Frizes 
are  offered  for  the  Solution  of  Puzzles  ;  Ten  Guinea  and  Ten 
Half-Guinea  Prizes  for  Essays,  Stories,  Poems,  Maps, 
Models,  Paintings,  &c  &c.  All  the  Stories  are  Completed 
in  the  Volume  in  which  they  commence.  Articles  on 
subjects  interesting  to  Boys,  written  by  the  most  popular 
living  Authors,  appear  each  month. 

The  Annual  Subscription  is  *js,  (P.O.O.  on  Chief  Office), 
on  receipt  of  which  sum  the  Parts  for  Twelve  Months  will  be 
sent,  post  free,  as  they  appear. 

Prospectuses  will  be  sent  post  free,  on  application  at  the 
Publishing  Office^  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill,  E,  C.^  where  alsa 
all  Subscriptions  must  be  sent* 
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LITTLE  WIDE-AWAKE 

Edited  by  Mrs.  SALE    BAKKEB: 
3d.  Monthly;  Postage,  Id. 

An  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Little  Children. 

Each  Number  consists  of  Thirty-two  pages,  printed  in 
large  clear  type,  and  is  Illustrated  with  about  Thirty  Pictures 
by  the  First  Artists. 

The  Annual  Subscription  is  4J.  (P.O.O.  on  Chief 
Office),  on  receipt  of  which  sum  the  Parts  for  12  Months 
will  be  sent,  post  free,  as  they  appear. 


London:  GEORGE  BOUTLEDGE  ft  SONSi  Broadway,  Lndgate. 
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